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T»\REb  PO'Nrs 

W1NPA6-E 


A  chapter  in  the  story  of  war 


A  Study  of  Military  Methods  front  the  tarliest  Times 

By 

COLONEL  OLIVER  L.  SPAULDING,  Field  Artillery;  HOFFMAN 

NICKERSON,  Formerly  Cafttain,  U.  S.  Army;  COLONEL  JOHN  W. 

WRIGHT,  hifatitry 

This  study  with  warfare  uiuler  the  early  Oriental  munaaiiics  and  trace*  it* 

des'clopmcnt  through  the  epic  battle*  of  the  Great  Frederick.  Tlie  book  close*  witli  Fred- 
enck  because  he  closed  an  era;  after  him  began  the  epoch  of  our  modem  tactical  systems 

Tms  student  may  justly  ask,  "What,  then,  is  the  value  of  a  study  that  begin*  in 
antiquity  and  end*  just  when  warfare  is  about  to  evolve  into  the  existing  system?"  The 
answ'er  is  epitomized  in  the  first  chapter  of  IF  arfart;  Strip  any  military  operation  of 
external  identifying  details  and  one  will  find  it  hard  to  put  a  place  and  date  on  the  story." 

All.  opFicF.KS  will  find  V'arfjre  a  splendid  means  of  rounding  out  their  cultural  back¬ 
ground  along  miliuiy  lines.  Mottover,  they  will  acquire  with  a  minimum  of  effort  the 
historical  background  which  is  so  essential  to  an  intelligent  grasp  of  modem  military 
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(■^OAST  ARTILLl-RYMEN  of  tlic  World  Wat  rrscnx  of  manpower  that  tan  lie  rclrarcd  (or  war  effort. 

J  IcanKd  from  tlwir  experiences  on  the  Western  Front,  Since  our  plan  of  picpaicdness  is  surely  defcnsis-c  in 
iIk  nentcndou»  importance  of  nippiv  to  tlte  success  of  character,  our  progiam  of  mobilijutlon  of  tnan|wwcr  fol- 
thetf  opcratuMis,  Ccrrainlv  we  agree  tlut  without  rations,  loses  tlie  same  general  paacm.  With  a  small  force  of  less 
animiininon.  gas  masks  aiul  other  supplies,  all  our  extsetr  than  une-lialf  million  men  ready  in  case  of  immeefiate 
training  in  gunners  and  hallistics  would  have  availed  us  emcrgcncs-.  we  can  not  afford  to  msh  them  all  out  at 
nothing.  once.  We  arc  confident,  however,  that  if  svar  should  come 

To  conduct  a  modern  war  successfully,  a  nation  must  tomorrow,  we  would  be  ready  to  put  into  the  field  300,000 
ptovide  for  three  basic  factors.  First,  the  lighting  man-  of  them  to  resist  the  first  shock  of  invasion, 
powr  must  be  raised  and  trained;  second,  the  hghting  Tliirtv  das-s  later,  we  hotie  to  have  available  a  force  of 
teanpowei  must  be  etjuipped  and  supplied  with  lighting  500.000.  At  tise  end  of  tour  months,  we  expea  that 
materials  and  tran.sporr.ition ;  third,  the  fighting  man  1.230.000  men  will  be  m  iinifomi  and  under  amu. 
power  must  receive  the  loyal  and  wholclicarted  support  How  long  these  soldiers  could  be  mainuincd  presents 
of  the  civilian  |K)piilatioii  behind  die  lines.  National  dc-  another  |noblcm.  With  the  licginning  of  war  shoes  wear 

feme,  rhcieforc  must  include  a  plan  to  provide  for  each  out.  buttons  fall  off.  tools  break  aiuI  other  incidents  of 

of  these  tlircc  essential  and  iiiterdcpcndcni  rctiuitcmenu.  wear  and  tear  occur. 

Let  us  now  ainsidcr  to  whar  extenr  rhe  W'ar  Deparr-  Due  to  careful  planning,  we  have  enough  of  die  ordi- 
ment  has  covered  each  of  these  three  nccessaty  obfcctives.  nars’  supplies  to  ukc  care  of  out  soldiers  for  a  period  of  six 
f  iru,  let  us  consider  manpower.  In  this  pha.se  of  na-  montks.  The  same  can  not  be  said,  however,  of  wca|x>ns 
twnal  ilclcnsc.  die  United  .States  is  jxstentially  tlie  strong-  and  equipment  dcvclo|X‘d  since  the  WorKI  W'ar,  such  as 
OC  among  the  nations  of  tlie  world.  By  manpowa.  we  airplanes,  antiaircraft  and  long-range  guns,  gas  masks  and 
mean  something  more  than  mere  m1mcnc.1l  supcmacy.  otlicr  more  modem  and  cs.scntial  accotitivmrncs  of  an 
!i  numbers  aIntK  counted,  the  Imtorv  of  the  last  few  efficient  tnilitarv  machine. 

•tmrln  111  tlie  Orient  might  never  have  been  wntten.  Our  efforts  must  be  dircrtcd  to  build  up,  in  time  of 
Only  men  of  strength,  of  intelligence,  and  of  skill  slwtild  peace,  a  reserve  of  raw  and  fahrirated  war  materials  suf- 

incliidcrl  m  mcasunng  manjiowcr.  fident  to  take  care  of  our  army  in  all  its  needs  until  in- 

Oue  to  our  training  and  our  education,  we  have  men  of  diistrs’,  mohili/cd  for  war  purposes,  can  convea  plow- 
^  high  degree  of  intelligence.  Due  to  our  scientific  agri-  shares  into  swords  and  pruning  hooks  into  spears.  The 
jytiif  j!  merhods.  we  can  spare  a  greater  human  reserve  cliaiigc  of  mdusrrv  from  a  peace  to  a  war  basis  is  slow  and 
'.Iw  military'  effon  than  any  otlicr  nation.  To  feed  our-  difficult.  It  will  take  weeks,  perhaps,  and  in  some  cases 
fclvcs.  the  United  Sates  requires  for  work  on  the  farm  ir  may  take  a  year  or  mote  to  produce  some  of  die  dcli- 
twenty -two  out  of  every  one  hundred  of  its  population,  cate  machincrv'  required  in  the  ptoduaion  of  war  materiel. 
To  keep  from  sars'ation.  Ccmiany  needs  thirtv'-cight  The  effort  to  build  up  reserves  is  part  of  the  program  of 
of  cvetv’  one  hundred,  France  fotty-fivc.  Italy  sixty-  irulustnal  mobilization  which  represents  the  second  of  the 
hsc.  (apari  seventy,  Kussm  cighn*.  and  C^ina  cigKtv-fivc  basic  cTMUidcrarmns  in  any  national  defense  plan. 

*0  nuiers  In  short,  we  exceU  the  world  in  the  potential  The  War  Department  has  nude  a  siirs'cv  of  American 


We  the  itt^udual  diuctuie  in  the 
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resources  and  has  found  that  we  are  provided  bv  nature 
with  the  strongest  reserve  of  raw  materials  of  anv  nation. 
We  have  in  this  country  ample  resources  for  our  full  mili¬ 
tary  and  civilian  requirements  of  food,  coal,  petroleum, 
power,  iron,  steel,  machinery,  chemicals,  copper,  lead, 
nitrates,  silver,  zinc  and  phosphorous.  No  nation  in  the 
world  can  match  this  list. 

We  found,  however,  that  certain  raw  fnaterials  essential 
to  the  needs  of  the  fighting  forces  of  our  nation  are  either 
entirely  lacking  or  are  produced  in  very  limited  quantities, 
incapable,  in  time  of  war,  of  marked  expansion.  We  need 
manganese,  a  meral  used  in  modern  steel  making  for  the 
purpose  of  cleansing  and  deoxidizing  machine  steel.  We 
are  short  of  chromium,  a  mineral  essential  m  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  rust-resisting  alloys.  We  lack  tungsten,  which 
is  indispensable  to  the  production  of  high-speed  tool  steel. 
Our  supply  of  tin,  necessary  for  solder,  bearings,  and 
linings  for  metal  containers,  is  inadequate.  For  these,  and 
a  few  other  items,  we  must  depend  upon  foreign  sources. 

In  the  event  of  war,  our  access  to  these  supplies  may  be 
cut  off.  Consequently,  every  effort  must  be  made  to  con¬ 
serve  and  build  up  a  reserve  of  these  strategic  materials. 

Our  national  efforts  alons:  this  line  include  an  act  of 
Congress  forbidding  the  export  of  scrap  tin.  We  look  to 
the  accumulation  of  discarded  tin  cans  as  our  best  second¬ 
ary  source  of  this  strategic  item  of  supply.  Congress  also 
has  authorized  the  Navy  to  purchase  some  strategic  ma¬ 
terials  for  purposes  of  reserve.  The  Military  Affairs  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  House  of  Representatives  has  acted  favorably 
on  a  similar  provision  to  acquire  manganese,  chromium, 
tungsten  and  tin  for  the  reserve  of  the  War  Department, 
and  I  trust  this  bill,  so  essential  to  our  program  of  in- 
dustnal  preparedness,  will  be  passed  during  this  session. 

After  a  study  of  the  production  capacity  of  twenty- 
thousand  individual  plants,  we  have  found  that  we  also 
possess  the  strongest  industrial  structure  in  the  world. 
Those  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  food,  clothing, 
shoes,  automobiles  and  .similar  products  in  ordinary  use, 
can  meet  the  increased  demand  of  war  bv  speeding  up 
production  and  by  a  certain  degree  of  expansion.  Factories 
employed  in  the  production  of  articles  not  essential  in 
time  of  war,  can  be  converted  for  the  manufacture  of 
guns,  recoil  mechanisms,  ammunition  and  similar  item,s 
not  strictly  commercial  in  their  nature.  For  the  production 
of  explosives,  propellants  and  the  assembly  of  ammu¬ 
nition,  for  which  there  arc  no  comparable  peacetime  ac¬ 
tivities,  an  entire  industry  may  have  to  be  built.  On  the 
whole,  it  IS  safe  to  say  that  American  industry  is  capable 
of  bearing  the  load  of  any  major  war  effort. 

Our  problem,  therefore,  becomes  the  distribution 
among  our  manufacturing  plants  of  this  load  without  con¬ 
fusion,  delay  and  uncertainty  that  the  absence  of  a  defi¬ 
nite  plan  entails.  We  must  always  keep  in  mind  our  pri¬ 
mary  puiposc,  to  save  valuable  time,  which  in  turn  will 
save  millions  of  dollars  and  thousands  of  precious  lives. 

Our  plan  of  distribution  takes  full  cognizance  of  both 
civil  and  military  demands  in  time  of  war.  It  considers 
not  only  the  needs  of  the  Army,  but  also  those  of  the 


Navy.  Certain  articles,  such  as  armed  vessels,  torpedoes 
and  depth  bombs,  only  the  Navv  needs.  Plants  manufac. 
tuning  these  items  have  been  assigned  exclusively  to  the 
Navv.  Factories  making  mobile  antiaircraft  guns,  155. 
mm.  guns  and  howitzers  and  their  ammunition,  products 
strictly  for  Army  use,  have  been  allocated  to  the  Army 
Facilities  for  the  manufacture  of  machine  tools,  propellants 
and  explosives,  shoes,  blankets  and  other  items  needed  bv 
both  the  Army  and  Navy,  have  been  distributed  between 
the  services  so  that  each  may  have  its  requirements  filled. 

Ten  thousand  manufacturing  plants  of  the  country  have 
been  allocated,  or  a.ssigned,  to  one  or  more  of  the  suppU 
branches  to  produce  militarv  necessities.  Each  has  been 
given  a  wartime  task.  Factors  of  time  and  quantity  have 
been  fully  considered.  The  majority  of  these  plants  have 
agreed  to  perform  the  allotted  work.  The  agreement  has 
no  legal  status  and  is  binding  neither  on  the  govcrnrocnc 
nor  on  the  industrial  plant.  It  simply  means  that  the  plant 
has  cooperated  with  the  government  in  studying  and 
analyzing  the  war  load  that  may  be  placed  upon  it  and  is 
prepared  to  carry  this  load  in  time  of  war. 

There  are  other  details  to  die  industrial  mobilization 
plan  which  I  have  not  the  time  to  develop.  Let  me  merclv 
add  that  we  plan  a  super-agency,  national  in  character  and 
administered  by  outstanding  civilians,  to  coordinate  chn 
tremendous  industrial  effort.  The  Wat  Department  is  un¬ 
alterably  oppo.sed  to  the  militarization  of  industry. 

In  developing  our  plan  for  this  phase  of  mobilization 
the  War  Department  has  received  the  hearty  cooperatiop 
of  both  industry  and  labor.  If  war  should  come,  we  fed 
confident  that  this  friendly  relationship  will  continue. 
United,  we  may  reasonably  expect  to  realize  the  third 
of  our  major  objectives  in  our  program  and  receive  the 
wholehearted  support  of  our  civilian  population. 

The  principal  obstacles  that  warring  nations  in  the  p.'isi 
have  encountered  toward  the  mobilization  of  a  iinitce 
public  opinion  behind  the  lines,  has  been  the  matter  ol 
excess  profits.  In  war,  the  increased  demand  and  compc 
tition  between  government  agencies  usually  ha.s  resitltcc 
in  higher  prices.  Higher  prices  wirh  a  rising  markc 
brought  undue  profits,  not  only  for  industry  but  for  even 
holder  of  anv  material  used  by  the  nation.  There  ii.ivf 
been  undue  profits  in  food,  m  farm  products,  in  raw  nia 
terials  and  in  the  manufacture  of  munitions. 

Competition  between  government  agencies  for  ma 
rerials,  as  a  factor  in  excess  profits,  will  he  eliminated  hi 
our  method  of  allocation  and  distribution  of  procurement 
When  supplemented  by  fair  government  contracts,  fo 
gethcr  with  the  power  of  price-fixing  and  a  fair  excess 
profits  tax,  the  possibilities  of  profiteering  in  war  will  b 
reduced  to  a  minimum.  Without  profiteering,  the  prosper 
of  maintaining  a  high  morale  among  the  civilians  bchini 
the  lines  appears  excellent. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  that,  although  we  have  work« 
out  the  general  provisions  of  our  plan  for  the  mobilizafioi 
of  manpower,  and  of  industry,  and  of  public  opinion,  w 
all  sincerely  hope  and  pray  that  the  occasion  may  neve 
arise  when  it  will  have  to  be  pur  into  full  effect. 


GUNS  IN 


SPAIN 


Sxj  Cin  CimeUcan 

"TMRl'P-HUNnRrD  yartli  bcvoiul  ilic  next  micrxec- 
iion  ate  the  Red  trcnchct/'  said  flic  dnver  ol  the  |>rrx»  car. 
Wt  were  doiii^  a  fony-milc  clip  on  a  one-way  ro.id  tluoiij;h 
a  steep  s-allex'.  Thcor«icaIlv.  we  were  in  NationaliM  ter¬ 
mors,  but  we  wondered  (ust  how  sure  the  driver  was  of 
his  distances.  In  ttm  tiianv  transportation  pools  we  had 
seen  cars  with  windshields  pockmarked  hv  bullet  holes — 
a  gnni  tcniindcr  to  be  sure  of  whcie  you  wetc  going. 

A  qiiKk  thnist  of  the  dnver's  foot,  brakes  screamed 
Me  came  to  a  back-jerking  halt.  In  a  giustv  hollow  to  rhe 
right  we  caught,  amid  the  camou- 
llagc  of  green  branches,  a  flickering 
glimpse  of  a  six-inch  howitzer,  it.s 
(tesv  stnppcd  CO  the  waist.  Ik'voiid 
lav  other  guns. 

Whang- woosh  -oom-oom ! 

One  gets  an  iincontrollahlc  hoi- 
lowiKsi  at  the  beltline  when  iiiicx- 
pecied  firing  occurs  tight  within  car- 
shot.  I  lowcvcf,  (]incl(  crlwes  from 
all  sides  made  that  first  single  shot 
sound  like  a  [xspgun.  Ficlilpicccs 
Mured  a  stcadv  crescendo.  .Such  was 
im  iiiuiidiiction  to  war  \V,ir  in 
Spam 

•  •  • 

The  Sp.-inish  W’ar  offers  many  con¬ 
trasts,  bur  nowlwrc  are  tlwsc  so 
***angr  as  in  artillcrs'  practice  and 
isxapMis.  lor  mst.incc,  in  the  Na- 
honahst  army  we  find  some  artillcrv- 
Wen  depending  on  light  firldpicces, 
lnng.fange  riHcs,  monnuin  guns, 

*nd  heas^’  howit/ers,  of  designs  ni 
“’e  a  quarter  of  a  century  or  more. 

Again,  we  sec  the  German  allies  of 
Nationabsts,  training  young 
^niKn  in  theu.se  of  the  most  modem 
*ntttircTaft  quick-firers  and.  inodcn- 


Wai  Coiieiffcn^eni 

tally  using  the  theatre  of  war  as  a  proving  ground  for  other 
weapons  which  liavc  lud  no  prior  battle  test.  One  might 
mention  also  the  Italians,  linked  wuh  tl»c  Nationalists, 
wIki  coikciu  themselves  by  backing  up  infantry  with  field 
guns  of  tlie  same  make  and  calibre  used  bv  cIk  Italian 
army  diinng  the  W'orld  War. 

It  will  he  tctiicmbctcd  that  since  the  cud  of  the  W'orld 
VV.ir,  S|uiii  had  been  iiis-olvcd  in  severe  conflicts  m  Moroc¬ 
co  and  111  a  consequence  h.id  assembled  a  considerable 
amotuii  of  artillcrs',  Tlic.se  guns  were  still  on  Nortli  Afri¬ 
can  soil  when  tlir  present  strife  be¬ 
gan.  After  Alfonso  was  deposed  Gen¬ 
eral  Franco  went  to  Morocco  to  reor¬ 
ganize  the  arms  under  the  Rciwhlic. 
So  uiitscanding  was  his  vs-ork  thar  the 
.Madrid  govcrnniciit  traiisfcricd  liini 
to  the  (  -mars'  Islands  as  Governor 
General,  for  fear  lie  might  start  some¬ 
thing  III  Morocco.  TTic  gesture  was 
lunir  because  wltrii  the  indiistn.dists 
and  linanciers  of  Spam  decided  in 
19  )6  to  do  somctiiing  to  lult  tlsc  left- 
ish  trend,  they  sent  for  Franen.  Hr 
flcss  from  the  Canary  Isles  to  Moroc¬ 
co,  where  he  funiKl  i8,sx)u  troops 
ready  to  oliey-  At  once  he  began  the 
transfer  of  men  and  guns  to  West¬ 
ern  Spain. 

At  iIk  rime  of  this  wrinng.  Gen¬ 
eralissimo  Franco  commands  wpso.cxxi 
men,  and  additional  Spanish  lecmits 
loni  him  daily.  Tins  ubulation  in¬ 
cludes  both  combat  and  labor  eche¬ 
lons.  and  his  allies.  Numbered 
among  Ins  allies  are  6ojxx)  Italian 
troops  —  infantrymen,  anillcrymcn. 
trail spjitation  and  aviation  person¬ 
nel.  I  he  Gennan  forces  iiKlude  10,- 
onn,  divided  among  amlicn'men. 
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avijtioK,  tran.\pottJtinii.  conimiinicjtion  jnJ  technical  per- 
wnnel. 

Tlir  rexigh  terrain  nukes  tile  muuntaiit  batletirs  tlie 
niou  pnptilar  and  iitmt  used.  Hiesc  .duirt-rangc  wca^wns 
arc  known  as  ’‘fonr-niulc''— die  number  o(  aniiruU  need¬ 
ed  to  convey  a  team  from  figiit  to  tight.  One  (ull-dzcd 
army  mule  cames  the  fi\T-inch  tube,  anodier  the  trail ,  a 
third  the  btcech,  iIk  fourth  the  wheels.  Other  mules  tarty 
supplies  and  ammtininnn.  Once  the  guns  arc  in  position 
tlie  amniuititiuii  is  brought  forward  ov  oxcart  from  the 
nearest  licad  of  motor  transpuranoii.  .Aldiough  mountain 
guns  played  an  important  part  in  the  advance  on  Toledo 
and  Nladnd,  tlwy  played  an  even  greater  role  in  tlie 
Bilbao  campaign,  for  Bilbao  is  nestleu  in  moiinrains  that 
range  twenty  to  thirty  or  more  miles  in  every  dimtion. 
The  detenders  dug  in  and  rcsistnl  at  crest  after  crest,  only 


to  t>c  driven  out  by  tlw  accurate  tire  of  I  rancu's  mutinuin 
batteries.  One  ol  the  niaior  countcratucks  by  tlie  defend¬ 
ers  took  place  at  Mount  San  Pedro  late  in  May.  Over 
a. non  Basque  aiul  Asturian  troops  of  President  Aguirre’s 
army  attacked  at  dawn  and  might  easily  have  broken 
rbroiigh  tlw  small  force  of  Nationalists  hut  fr>r  tiir  cun- 
centrated  fife  of  a  battahoii  of  mountain  guns.  Those  wlm 
reached  the  wire  ss'ctc  met  with  die  bayonet  and  lund- 
grenadcs.  None  got  through. 

It  was  m  dw  Bilbao  campaign  that  the  largest  coiKcntra- 
tion  of  Spanish  Nanonalist  artillery  occurred  thus  far. 
Morocco  nad  been  drawn  on  for  batteries  of  six-  and  eight- 
inch  iMiwic/crs,  liglit  fieldpicxcs  and  six-inch  long  nllcs. 
Tlicse  were  supplemented  by  Italian  and  German  guns 
and  enabled  Franco  ro  destroy  or  force  the  rerreat  of  de¬ 
fending  batteries  In  esers'  battle.  It  was  reported  that 
in  organizing  die  ma|nr  position  for  die  att.ick  on  the 
stHcallcd  "Iron  Riug”  of  Bilbao  forts  ilut  die  Naiiotuhsts 
iiad  sixty  baiicncs  in  .support  of  its  storm  troops.  Hie 
guns  were  in  ptisition  two  weeks  before  the  attack. 

T*hc  Iron  Ring  was  a  circle  of  trenches  from  three  to  six 


and  in  places  os  many  as  eight  lines  deep.  Suong.po^,J 
iiKludcd  reinforced  conctete  mjchinc>gun  ^Kists  anj 
pts.  Barbed-wire  fences  and  entanglements  ringcti  the  * 
whole  area. 

Plans  for  this  attack  on  the  Bilbua  defenses  were  worked 
out  by  General  Emilio  Mola.  commander  ol  the  .Ariov  of 
tlie  North,  in  conjunction  with  technical  advice  trom  r 
German  artillery  general.  After  all  was  in  tcadincst*  there 
came  a  period  of  loggx’  weather  with  visibility  zero  m  die 
mountain  areas.  Tlie  bad  weather  ended  after  two  weeks; 
and  die  guns  which  hud  bsxn  lined  up  aliuuu  hiib-to-hub, 
opened  up  on  tlie  brst  clear  murniiig.  Fite  was  directed 
on  a  section  ol  tlie  nng  between  Larrabezua  and  Gilda- 
cann.  Tlie  defnitlcn  took  it  for  granted  that  an  attack 
was  to  be  launched  nn  the  north  of  {.arrabcnia  and  rushed 
iiicn  to  that  vicinity.  Howcvei,  after  an  hour  of  fin. 

hunihmg  planes  •Icstroytd  » 
section  of  tlie  nng  neat 
Goldacano.  and  cIk  SlaiioiK 
alist  infantry  w'alkcd  (hrougti 
vimiallv  tintouclied.  This 

tihasc  of  tlie  attack  lasted 
css  than  twrntv  mmuio. 
The  penetrating  fotcc  spread 
out.  attacked  trenches  fnxn 
in  rear,  and  within  a  frw 
hours  three  or  four  miles  ol 
this  great  system  of  dcfciue 
Iiad  been  taken. 

(^hcr  SjianUh  guns  sup 
port  the  balance  of  the  700 
miles  of  front.  In  the  bold- 
ing  opcratKitis  before  M»- 
dnd.  neasT  battenes-  both 
rillc  and  liowitzcr  ate  u> 
well  camouRagrd  that  a  vui' 
tor  to  rhe  famous  Cerm  dt 
las  Angelas,  (three  kilometers  south  of  \Iadrid)  has  dif¬ 
ficulty  in  locating  tlie  |iusitions.  Tlie  Cerro  iocdf  Imlds  J 
few  motintaiii  guns,  kcjx  in  reserve  against  an  attempt  w 
storm  the  hill,  but  dius  far  die  Madnd  forces,  rccognunn| 
the  inevitable  losses  attendant  upon  the  long  advance 
across  open  country  necessary  to  reach  the  Nanonalw 
fronr-linc,  have  made  no  attempt  upon  the  Cerro. 

At  Toledo,  more  or  less  connniious  coiiiucr-battay 
goes  on.  The  front  is  hut  eight  miles  cast  of  the  "city  <*>  ’ 
a  hill.”  For  several  months  the  lines  were  closet  .iik/  thr 
inlubitants  soon  became  accustomed  ro  stray  shells.  Wid) 
die  fighting  nmv  our  of  machine-gun  range,  no  one  paw 
arrention  to  Nationalist  shells  roaring  overhead  on  dim 
way  to  the  Government  trenches.  Mtuion  peture  ihratto 
give  two  shows  a  night,  three  on  .Saturday,  the  street  ligb** 
hum  all  night,  and  life  goes  on  in  its  accustomed  way. 

It  is  obvious,  however,  that  much  of  rhe  line  in  inacti** 
areas  is  held  only  by  rifle  units,  augmented  by  machl^>^ 
gun  detachnicrics.  Activity  in  these  areas  1$  met  by  boo^  f 

*G«ier«l  .M<jla  lost  his  life  while  iirtnx  from  Victoea  10 
before  the  attack  wa<  bnmehed.  / 


MouHliiin  balleriti  tu  route  to  the  front 
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tr^  ruils  troin  fKjr-h\’  jir  ficKii.  The  lur  i;t  pLiiic%  tn 
tiK  ground  tioop«  nude  pouiblc  die  concenttanon  oC  Na- 
3i(ulut  aniilcn'  in  die  Bilbao  campaign. 

OlBccn  of  the  Army  of  North  pay  lugh  tribute  to  their 
Oennan  allies  and  ctrait  their  anuairenft  omllcrs'  with 
destroying  die  enemy  aviation  at  Bilbao.  The  German* 
srr  also  credited  with  supplying  j  hattcry  of  heaw  Ikiw- 
ittcrs  which  played  an  im^iortant  pn  in  bombardment 
of  sttong-poincs. 

Dunng  the  cady  part  of  the  camp.iign  the  defenders  of 
Btlboti  had  an  air  force,  but  it  was  non-extstrni  when  the 
■jy  fell  llic  biiMness  men  of  the  captured  city  told  tlic 
itori'  of  w  lut  tup|icned.  Tlic  defense  planes  wctc  being 
flown  bv  I  rciKh  aviators.  I  o  begin  with,  the  hrriiclimen 
cere  living  at  a  Imtcl  south  of  the  Ncrvioii  river  and  caiiic 
m  forcnticisni.  bccjiLsc  iIkv  dinctl  on  Iwrefstcaks  and  hill 
couiye  dinners  at  a  time  the 
ten  ot  die  soldiers  and  civil- 
uns  in  dw  hclcagucitd  citv 
were  on  rations.  .Shortly  af- 
fCT  die  camptgn  surted. 

Nationalist  airpl.incs  bcg.in 
^  dawn-to-dark  watch  of  tlic 
Bilbao  airport,  and  news  of 
esTfv  Cloyemmcnt  take-off 
»jt  iiisundv  radioed  to  artil¬ 
lery  liejdt|uancry  in  Vic- 
tnru.  Thus  wartwd.  Get- 
man  antiaircraft  crews  were 
on  the  alert  and  opened  a 
witlicnng  fire  upon  the  first 
Hght  of  tile  filers.  Planes 
camt  down  out  of  contml, 

»nie  III  Ikimes.  Latet  on 
when  the  dcfciidcn  .ihanrl- 
oool  the  offensive  in  the  ait, 
they  ncvrrrhclcss  still  made 

•ffofts  to  spot  Natioiulist  batteries  by  tlic  use  of  olisrrva- 
uon  aviation.  Ilirn  the  battle  was  earned  nghr  to  the 
Governniciit  airdrome  and  bomb  attacks  clcsitovcd  the 
Hanes  before  they  could  leave  the  ground.  After  rhar 
Bilbao  was  wiibonc  "eves  in  the  air." 

All  caammatton  of  Nationalist  air  defense  showed  lev- 
wal  tvjics  of  AA  guns  There  arc  two  s17.es  of  rapid-fiir 
aiuions,  said  ro  he  2<>-mm.  and  ^8-mm.  rc.ypccrivcly. 
•kit  most  interesting,  and  clauiicd  to  be  the  mast  effeenve, 
batteries  of  88-mm.  quick-firers,  which  are  the  guns 
‘^®*h*e<l  wuli  forcing  Govcmmciit  aviators  to  avoid  Nj- 
•*®*liM  positions.  An  apprcaation  of  their  value  niav  be 
gained  from  the  following  dcKription  bv  an  cve-sviincss; 

Hit  sound  at  iliiunt  linng  ronvincccl  the  currrspndmts 
*r  Iran  rwenty  four  guns  were  finng.  The  location  of 
“•"c  guns  seemed  to  fie  alniut  a  mile  in  the  rear  «>f  the  ohscr- 
vtnun  p<»i,  Pasnng  through  the  su|>port  lines  only  a  singie 
'w-gun  battery  was  iiwitid,  ftnir  miles  back.  Aciuallv  tlic 
"afters  had  fired  twelve  shots  every  four  secmulv  The  finng 
•as  SO  npid  that  it  appeared  to  be  in  mtauan. 

'  *-a-.t.4-  E*ch  blast  was  accooipaiucd  bv  a  flash  of 

flame  calcndtng  suty  feet  from  the  murale  of  the 


ptec’c.  The  flame  was  bright  as  a  magnesium  flash  and  taiiitiv 
nrigrti  with  green.  rtirTr  was  an  immcdiair  echo  fur  each 
shot  almost  equal  tn  volume  to  the  onginal  detonation  The 
echo  a[>pjrentiv  ume  from  the  ground  m  from  of  tlie  gun. 
and  at  a  distatxe  gave  the  unprcssion  of  twenty  four  shuts 
imtcad  of  iwrlsre, — A  must  imprrsuve  sigtiu 
Tlvcsc  guns  were  then  firing  at  a  land  target.  The  Span¬ 
ish  officers  report  tliat  their  vertical  range  ts  over  ao.ooo 
feet  and  their  honzontal  range  over  160x10  meten. 

The  one  handicap  ot  the  &l-mm.  gun  ts  that  jppatrntlv 
it  cannot  he  hidden  because  of  flaming  dischatge. 
Against  an  alert  and  stroni>lv-arnied  op|ioiicnt  it  would 
be  neccss.ity  to  ftrqiicmiv  move  tlic  baticncs  to  avoid 
their  licmg  tlie  nl))cct  of  counter  battery  fire  or  aerial  raids, 
unless  Hasnless  ^xiwdcr  or  flash  hiders  ate  uscil. 

Persons  mher  tlian  Cicmiam  are  hrusquciv  ordered  to 
st.iv  away  from  the  batteries  and  the  order  is  enforced. 


A  field  buttery  in  uction. 

Supplemental  German  equipment  includes  (-nnimiini- 
cations  trucks  ssith  a'icphone,  r.idio,  .iiid  rrlcgraph  ma- 
tcnal  and  yvirr  and  cable-laying  cqnipnient  of  the  latest 
design,  Keels  of  gutta-perclia  coy’crcd  cable  comaiiiiiig 
several  wires  enable  rapid  rsuhlislitiicnt  of  multiple  tele¬ 
phone  service  lierwccn  h.irtcncs  and  iKadquaiicrs.  Tlic 
reels  have  two  compartments,  the  larger  of  which  carries 
too  meters  of  cable  with  male  conncaions  at  each  end. 
Tlir  smaller  compartment  Isolds  a  dmililr  female  connec¬ 
tion  enabling  an  instant  hwk-up  between  sections. 
Twisted  feeder  wires  lead  from  tlic  end  of  a  cable  to  vari¬ 
ous  batteries  and  observation  posts.  One  of  tlicse  conv 
niunication  trucks  svas  operated  a.s  a  combination  radio, 
telephone  and  telegraph  exchange,  providing  instant  com- 
municjcinn  between  observation  planes  and  O.P's.  die  bat¬ 
tery  comniandsrrs.  and  higher  headquaners. 

Air  fields  along  die  mam  highways  from  Viaona  to 
Coccrcs  arc  protected  bv  20-mm.  anJ  38-mm.  AA  rapid- 
fire  automatic  cannon.  These  smaller  guns  are  found 
either  in  partly  camouflaged  positions  or  our  in  the  open. 
They  arc  equipped  with  range  finders  with  a  mirror  ar- 
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rangement  so  that  the  gunner  looks  directly  ahead  through 
a  wide  eyepiece  instead  of  at  the  plane.  He  sits  in  a  swing 
seat  with  his  feet  resting  on  controls  which  are  part  of  the 
aiming  devices.  An  ammunition  handler  feeds  shells  into 
a  frame-work  hopper  from  which  they  go  into  the  firing 
chamber  in  the  manner  of  a  machine-gun  feed.  The 
38'mm.  guns  were  mounted  on  small  caterpillars  and  are 
apparently  mobile  enough  to  be  quickly  transferred  to 
new  positions. 

The  88-mm.  quick  firers  observed  were  usually  in  semi¬ 
fixed  positions,  surrounded  by  sand-bags  for  defense 
against  rifle  or  machine-gun  fire  and  were  well  camou¬ 
flaged  ro  avoid  detection  from  the  air.  However,  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  on  account  of  the  tell-tale  flashes  described,  it 
is  difficult  to  hide  positions  of  this  gun  for  long,  either 
from  enemy  lines  or  from  spies.  This  is  borne  out  by  the 
following  incident  related  by  various  officers  in  an  effort 
to  spur  a  continuous  search  for  spies. 

A  bombing  attack  at  an  airport  near  an  important  city 
resulted  in  such  damage  that  the  AA  batteries  were  ordered 
to  new  positions.  The  change  of  position  was  to  take  place 
between  5:30  and  6:30  on  a  certain  morning.  While  the 
movement  was  going  on  enemy  planes  bombed  both  city 
and  airport  from  an  altitude  so  low  that  the  authorities 
were  convinced  the  fliers  knew  the  AA  batteries  were  be¬ 
ing  moved  and  were  temporarily  out  of  action. 

Because  this  conflict  stretches  over  700  miles  and  be¬ 
cause  of  the  constant  movement  of  guns  from  sector  to 
sector  it  is  not  possible  to  estimate  the  numbers  of  the 
German  A  A  guns,  but  the  impression  gained  is  that  there 
are  not  enough  of  the  38-mm.  and  the  88-mm.  guns  as  are 
needed  to  provide  complete  protection.  There  seemed 
ample  number  of  the  20-mm.  guns  at  Nationalist  air¬ 
ports  to  make  the  Government  fliers  keep  away,  barring 
an  occasional  surprise  attack.  Enemy  patrols  give  a  wide 
berth  to  towns  protected  by  these  types  of  guns. 

Examination  of  the  bases  of  the  20-mm.  and  38-mm. 
AA  guns  show  that  although  they  were  standing  on  the 
ground  or  emplaced  in  fixed  positions,  they  could  be 
mounted  on  motor  trucks.  The  guns  said  to  be  88-mm. 
were  all  mounted  on  two-wheeled  trails.  The  guns  of  one 
battery,  seen  en  route,  were  being  carried  on  low-bed 
pneumatic-tired  trailers,  each  hauled  by  a  Diesel  driven 
truck  with  facilities  for  carrying  ammunition — ^in  effect, 
a  caisson  and  truck  combined. 

The  Italian  guns  noticed  were  so  well  camouflaged  as 
to  make  any  detailed  study  impossible.  One  large  group 
of  Italian  artillery  seen  on  the  move  included  batteries  of 
light  field  guns  of  about  four-inch  calibre;  batteries  of 
howitzers  of  six-inch  calibre  and  one  battery  of  long  rifles 
of  the  same  calibre.  The  gun  crews  were  well  equipped. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  of  the  three  nationalities 
serving  guns  in  the  Nationalist  army,  the  Italians  were 
most  consistent  in  the  wearing  of  steel  helmets  while  in 
action.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Spanish  and  German  gun¬ 
ners  tend  to  go  bare-headed.  The  Italians  were  almost 
always  fully  clothed  while  the  Germans  and  Spaniards 
stripped  to  the  waist.  However,  it  must  be  noted  that 


very  few  of  the  Spanish  artilleiymen  had  steel  helmets, 
but  those  who  did  had  laid  them  aside  when  in  the  heat 
of  steady  firing. 

Now,  let’s  take  a  look  at  the  guns  of  the  Government 
forces. 

For  the  reason  that  most  of  Spain’s  artillery  was  on  duty 
in  Morocco,  at  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  the  Govern¬ 
ment  found  itself  with  comparatively  few  cannon.  More 
serious,  however,  was  the  lack  of  experienced  gunners. 
Artillerymen  of  the  regular  army  were  either  with  General 
Franco  or  in  defending  groups  in  the  several  Alcazars* 
under  siege  in  various  cities.  Regardless  of  their  enthusi¬ 
asm,  the  young  militiamen  recruited  by  the  Madrid  gov¬ 
ernment  did  not  know  how  to  handle  the  few  pieces  of 
artillery  available. 

The  heroic  seventy-day  defense  of  the  Alcazar  of  Toledo 
is  a  monument  to  the  futility  of  artillery  fire  by  untrained 
men.  The  area  was  bombarded  continuously.  Three  huge 
mines  were  exploded  under  the  walls  and  hundreds  of 
bombs  were  dropped  on  the  ruins.  So  wild  was  the  at¬ 
tackers’  fire  that  buildings  in  a  block-wide  area  around  the 
Alcazar  were  as  thoroughly  wrecked  as  the  great  structure 
itself.  The  defenders  sniped  at  attacking  columns,  day 
and  night,  throughout  the  siege,  in  spite  of  heavy  salvos 
of  cannon-fire  directed  at  their  posts.  An  artillery  in¬ 
structor  among  the  defenders  kept  accurate  tally  on  the 
attackers’  gun-fire  and  his  tabulations  are  shown  below: 


Seventy-Day  Artillery  Assault  on  Alcazar  of 


ISI umber  of  Guns 

Toleto 

Calibre 

Shots  Fired 

5 

15.5-cm. 

3,300 

4 

10.5-cm. 

3,000 

7 

7.5-cm. 

3.500 

? 

50-mm.  mortars 

2,000 

Another  interesting  sidelight  on  guns  used  bv  the 
Government  was  noted  on  the  Bilbao  front.  A  keen-eyed 
Basque  observer,  not  in  sympathy  with  the  action  of  the 
“Separatists”  who  joined  with  their  Asturian  neighbors 
to  fight  for  autonomy  for  the  provinces  of  Northern  Spain, 
kept  close  tab  on  Russian  equipment  delivered  to  President 
Aguirre’s  army.  This  happened  in  the  early  days  of  the 
Bilbao  campaign  and  before  the  International  Patrol  tried 
to  shut  down  on  outside  nations  selling  arms  to  the  bel¬ 
ligerents.  He  said  that  the  Russian  guns  he  had  seen  bore 
dates — 1902.  When  the  A.sturians  retreated  from  Bilbao, 
they  took  their  artillery  along. 

In  summing  up  the  marked  difference  in  results  ob¬ 
tained  by  Nationalist  and  Government  artillery,  it  must 
be  reiterated  that  training-  and  observation  facilities  arc 
the  governing  factors. 

In  the  rough  terrain  of  northern  and  eastern  Spain,  guns 
are  of  little  avail  unless  batteries  are  in  constant  touch  with 
their  air  and  land  observers.  Time  and  again,  .shells  fired 
from  Government  batteries  were  seen  to  break  far  from 
the  target,  mainly  because  there  was  no  air  observation 
and  the  land  observer  was  unable  ro  see  them.  On  the  other 
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haiw.  Nationalist  batteries,  manned  by  veteran  gunners 
m  close  touch  with  observers  in  the  air,  made  e%ery  shot 
count.  The  outstanding  opportuniu'  to  compare  results 
was  in  the  Bilbao  campaign.  Here,  the  defenders,  lack¬ 
ing  air  observation,  were  unable  to  hit,  or  even  locate,  large 
concentrations  of  troops.  Excepe  for  crude  efforts  to  locate 
batteries  bs’  gauging  the  direction  of  the  gun-fire  and 
timing  the  interval  between  explosion  and  arrival  of  a 
shell  rhev  seemed  helpless.  From  a  road  intersection  north 
of  Bilbao  a  Nationalist  howitzer  battery  fired  at  the  inner 
ring  of  forts  from  an  open  position  for  two  days — -without 
camouflage.  Buildings  nearby  were  full  of  ammunition. 
Often  the  roads  were  jammed  with  trucks  bringing  up 
supplies.  Hundreds  of  infantrymen  watched  the  show. 
But  no  counter-b.attery  shot  fell  near  this  target.  To  the 
correspondents  the  activities  resembled  a  school  for  artil¬ 
lerymen  rather  than  war. 

Two  davs  later  Bilbao  was  taken,  and  artillery  com¬ 
manders  rushed  forward  to  check  the  results  of  their  work. 
They  found  that  the  forts  had  been  pounded  to  pieces. 
So  accurate  had  been  the  fire  of  the  Nationalist  batteries 
that  only  duds  (which  bounced  off  concrete  emplace¬ 
ments)  had  gone  into  the  city  proper  although  it  was 
right  below  the  crests  and  less  than  a  mile  bevond.  The 
effort  to  dc.stroy  the  defenses  without  damaging  Bilbao 
had  been  successful. 

The  great  concentration  of  Nationalist  artillcrv  at  Bilbao 
is  a  thing  of  rhe  past.  The  guns,  both  old  and  new,  now 
roar  on  other  fronts.  But  the  most  important  batteries  in 
Spam  and  Sp,ini,sh  Morocco  have  yet  to  .speak. 

#  »  # 

Midwav  between  Tarifa  and  the  port  of  Algeciras,  on 
the  southernmost  tip  of  Spam,  ate  the  most  talked  of  guns 
in  Europe,  Across  the  Strait  of  Gibralter  under  the  frown¬ 
ing  cliffs  of  the  Adas  Mountains  are  other  guns  of  equal 
importance.  These  have  not  been  seen  in  position,  ex¬ 
cept  perhaps  bv  an  intelligence  agent  of  an  interested 
power  who  has  wormed  his  way  past  alert  sentries  and 
then  gotten  safely  back  home  to  report.  But  it  is  known 
that  the  batteries  arc  there. 

When  General  Franco  found  certain  of  his  neighbors 


unsympathetic  to  his  aims  he  confered  with  his  advisors 
and  determined  to  do  something  about  control  of  the  sea 
trade  entering  the  ^lediterranian;  for  munitions  and  sup¬ 
plies  were  going  through  the  Strait  for  deliven’  to  rhe 
opposition.  Selecting  a  place  where  the  waterway  is  only 
seven  and  a  half  miles  wide  he  chose  locations  for  forts  on 
both  north  and  south  shores.  At  these  points  the  Na¬ 
tionalist  forces  arc  reported  to  have  mounted  the  guns 
necessary  to  control  the  Strait. 

Foreigners  living  in  nearby  Spanish  cities  have  con¬ 
firmed  the  fact  that  guns  were  taken  to  the  new  posi¬ 
tions.  A  road  has  been  built  south  from  the  Algcciras- 
Tarifa  highway  over  which  mortars  and  rifles  were  hauled 
to  positions  on  the  North  shore.  Guns  were  also  moved 
westward  from  Ceuta  in  Morocco.  The  first  public  notice 
of  the  matter  came  when  Anrhony  Eden,  Foreign  Min¬ 
ister  for  Great  Britain,  spoke  about  keeping  open  the  road 
to  India.  Autoists  have  noted  the  sentry  posted  at  the 
entrance  to  the  new  road  east  of  Tarifa  and  sightseers  are 
ordered  to  move  on.  It  was  noised  about  that  the  Rock  of 
Gibraltar  had  lost  some  of  its  importance  since  it  is  east 
of  the  narrower  section  and  at  a  place  where  the  Strait  is 
twentv-two  miles  wide. 

*  *  * 

If  It  be  true  that  the  War  in  Spain  is  of  the  test-tube 
variety,  the  lessons  learned  will  be  seen  in  what  the  in¬ 
terested  powers  do  by  way  of  modification  or  change  in 
materiel  and  organization  within  the  next  few  years.  If, 
for  example,  a  leading  armv  radically  modifies  an  antiair¬ 
craft  machine-gun  sight,  we  would  not  go  far  astray  in 
assuming  that  the  modification  was  dictated  by  battle  ex¬ 
perience.  Again,  if  large  numbers  of  ranks  are  suddenly 
junked  by  a  major  power  and  the  manufacture  of  dif¬ 
ferent  types  is  initiated,  we  may  be  justified  in  a  belief 
chat  the  test  of  war  showed  a  necessity  for  the  change. 

Hence,  for  the  next  few  years  the  student  will  do  well 
to  keep  his  scrutiny  fixed  not  so  much  on  the  Spanish 
armies  as  on  those  of  the  nations  who  appeared  to  have  a 
major  interest  in  the  Spanish  War,  although  not  officially 
engaged  in  it.  What  the  larger  armies  do — or  do  not  do 
— will  indicate  what  they  learned. 


It  is  difficult  for  an  officer  of  high  rank  to  get  an  opinion  out  of  a  subordinate.  In 
the  first  place,  the  chances  are  that  the  subordinate  has  his  mind  on  something  else— 
that  is,  he  is  worrying  about  not  having  on  his  best  clothes,  or  not  being  shaved,  or 
not  having  his  shoulders  back  or  not  having  come  as  soon  as  he  was  sent  for.  Or  it  may 
be  he  is  wondering  why  the  general  sent  for  him  at  all,  whether  he  has  done  some- 
thing  wrong,  whether  there  is  any  catch  to  the  question,  and  what  sort  of  an  impres¬ 
sion  he  is  making  with  his  answers.  And  then,  in  the  second  place,  like  a  subordinate 
in  any  walk  of  life,  he  wants  to  give  an  answer  that  is  pleasing  to  his  superior. — Gen¬ 
eral  Johnson  Hagood. 


iTLade^xjj  oi  the  ^utu^ 


#  #  By  MAJOR  GENERAL  J.  G.  HARBORD 


TODAY,  through  my  office  window  on  the  fifty-third 
floor.  I  hear  from  the  trenches  formed  hy  New  York’s 
buiidings  the  rumble  on  that  front  of  a  war  that  goes  on 
forever  m  every  corner  of  the  earth.  Few  of  the  millions 
engaged  in  it  in  one  way  or  another  think  of  their  part  as 


romantic  moments,  it  does  not  occur  to  more  than  a  hand¬ 
ful  that  this  universal  war,  seldom  free  from  monotony, 
is  making  history.  Yet  it  does  have  tremendous  signifi¬ 
cance,  for  It  is  the  eternal  fight  of  mankind  to  supply  his 
wants;  the  struggle  along  the  frontiers  of  environment, 
it  began  in  the  era  of  that  cave  man  who  first  tried  to 
devise  ways  of  making  his  shelter  more  habitable.  It  will 
never  cease  because  human  needs  and  hopes  can  never 
all  be  satisfied. 

A  little  while  ago  I  stood  with  many  others  on  one  of 
the  world’s  great  military  battle  boundaries.  It  was  the 
front  of  the  nearest  German  advance  on  Paris  m  igi8. 
We  had  assembled  there  to  dedicate  a  memorial  to  Ameri¬ 
can  soldiers,  who  were  the  final  factor  in  deciding  that  this 
histone  line  should  run  exactly  through  that  point— and 
no  closer  to  the  heart  of  France. 

The  battles  that  take  place  on  physical  fields  like  that 
and  the  struggle  the  rumble  of  which  we  hear  daily  along 
symbolic  frontiers  have  much  in  common.  Their  simi- 
lanties  exist  despite  the  great  difference  between  them 
made  by  our  belief— or  vain  hope — that  all  physical  wars 
could  be  avoided,  if  ail  men  in  all  warlike  countries  would 
be  wiser  than  they  show  any  promise  of  being.  Lives  are 
freely  given  in  both  the  military  and  the  peaceful  engage¬ 
ments;  in  building  bridges,  driving  delivery  trucks,  and 
through  sickness  contracted  in  laboratones  where  the 
conquest  of  disease  goes  on,  as  well  as  before  the  guns  of 
armies. 

Failure  to  take  or  hold  a  line  against  an  environmental 
enemy  may  decide  the  future  of  as  many  behind  chat 
line,  as  it  ever  does  in  actual  warfare. 

If  the  scientists  contesting  the  advance  of  influenza 
across  America  in  igi8  had  known  how  to  halt  this  in¬ 
vasion  finally  and  conclusively  wherever  it  hit,  more  than 
a  quarter  of  a  million  Americans  would  have  been  saved 
in  that  one  year.  Research  men  still  are  working  to  devise 
a  strategy  that  will  defeat  this  malady.  Some  day  they 
will  learn  the  way.  Their  success  against  other  diseases 
which  once  took  terrific  toll  is  their  memorial,  marking  a 
decisive  step  in  the  long,  slow  advance  toward  better, 
safer  living. 

Wars  are  still  won  by  soldiers 


If  the  Allied  armies  had  not  known  how  to  block  tbc 
advance  of  a  war  machine  in  1918,  the  lives  of  millions  of 
people  living  today  would  have  been  darkened.  What¬ 
ever  disillusionment  we  suffer  in  contemplating  the  exist¬ 
ing  world  as  compred  with  what  idealists  hoped  for  after 
the  Armistice,  the  fact  remains  that  without  an  Allied 
victory  some  countries  that  are  free  now  would  not  be. 
Europe’s  most  liberal  nations  would  have  seen  their  bor¬ 
ders  pushed  in.  And  our  own  republic  could  quite  con¬ 
ceivably  be  hedged  on  every  land  frontier  by  a  ring  of 
hostile  steel. 

Overcoming  those  real  threats  still  seems  as  important 
to  many  of  our  citizens  now  as  it  did  in  1917  and  1918. 
While  concentrating  attention  on  the  effort  to  overthrow 
environmental  handicaps  and  threats,  I  am  willing  to  1« 
the  results  of  the  World  War  speak  for  themselves. 

How  far  and  how  fast  civilization  moves  against  its 
limiting  obstacles  depends  m  large  part  upon  the  qualitv 
of  Its  men.  In  everyday  progress  personal  valor  becomes 
a  comparatively  small  factor,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
we  are  not  dealing  with  a  frontier  on  which  guns  roar. 
The  advances  here  may  stir  a  few  prejudices  and  conflict¬ 
ing  claims  and  cause  some  pulling  back  by  those  re¬ 
luctant  to  abandon  old  ways.  But  by  and  large  the  un¬ 
conquered  areas  of  science  and  technology  go — amid  ap¬ 
plause  from  every  side — -to  anyone  who  can  take  and  hold 
them.  It  is  in  the  other  qualities,  aside  from  bravert'.  that 
are  displayed  in  everyday  life  as  well  as  on  the  battle¬ 
field,  tiiat  the  hope  of  the  world  lies. 

I  happen  to  have  had  the  high  honor  of  commanding 
typical  cross  sections  of  American  men  during  a  critical 
period  in  France,  and  I  know  from  personal  observatiofl 
that  those  necessary  qualities  were  there,  besides  unques¬ 
tioned  valor.  They  might  be  summed  up  as  a  combination 
of  well  placed  self  confidence,  concentrated  cnerg^^  forti¬ 
tude,  flashes  of  vision,  humor,  and  realistic  doubt. 

American  soldiers  did  not  think  of  themselves  as  heroes. 
They  were  not  romanticists.  You  did  not  hear  from  tbeit 
lips  ringing  phrases  like  “a  war  to  end  all  war”  and  a  'wat 
to  make  the  world  safe  for  democracy.”  They  had  a  few_ 
expressions  that  had  a  ringing  sound,  all  right,  in  certain 
situations,  but  these  remarks  were  not  intended  for  rhe 
history  books.  Fine  sayings  were  tossed  aside  in  the 
trench  area,  and  left  to  be  repeated  in  safety  by  some  at 
home  whose  idea  of  the  importance  of  their  work  did  not 
permit  them  to  go  to  war. 

The  boys  on  the  line  thought  of  their  work  as  a  job  to 
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l)e  done.  First  they  had  to  stop  an  enemy.  Then  they 
had  to  go  forward  and  take  objectives.  Accomplishing 
those  two  things  was  what  demanded  the  belief  in  them¬ 
selves.  the  concentrated  energy,  fortitude,  flashes  of  vision, 
the  humor,  and  realistic  doubt  of  highflown  dreams;  as 
well  as  bravery. 

The  part  these  factors  play  in  ordinary  life  is  easily 
seen  bv  a  contemplation  of  the  history  of  progress.  My 
interest  in  radio  communication  naturally  turns  me  in  that 
direction  for  an  illustration.  Before  the  day  of  Marconi, 
men  had  done  much  talking  abour  the  theoretical  possi- 
bilirs'  of  sending  messages  over  a  distance  without  wires. 
Some  of  the  pnnciples  had  even  been  worked  out  on  paper. 
The  young  Marconi  saw  wireless  communication  as  a 
task  to  be  accomplished,  not  as  abstract  theory  alone.  He 
believed  he  had  rhe  ability  to  do  it,  and  he  had  the  other 
essential  qualities.  The  result  was  that  he  marked  a  new 
frontier  of  science. 

Previous  movements  along  the  front  on  which  Marconi 
gained  this  height  had  been  exceedingly  slow.  Between 
the  ancient  days  of  the  signal  fire,  the  runner,  and  the 
tom-tom,  and  the  year  1844  when  the  telegraph  invented 
bv  Morse  was  put  to  work,  men  had  done  practically 
nothing  to  speed  the  transmission  of  mcss.ages.  After 
the  new  impetus  had  been  given  by  the  land  wire  tele¬ 
graph,  the  determination  of  Cyrus  W.  Field  laid  the  first 
transatlantic  cable.  Bell’s  telephone  was  not  introduced 
until  1876.  Americans  who  are  now  little  more  than  mid¬ 
dle  aged  can  remember  when  telephones  were  a  novelty  in 
most  parrs  of  the  United  States. 

Men  who  doubted  when  Marconi  announced  at  the 
turn  of  tire  century  that  he  had  succeeded  in  receiving  a 
feeble  wireless  signal  across  the  Atlantic,  have  lived  to 
sec  this  day  in  which  reliable  radiotelegraph  communic.a- 
tion  connects  America  with  the  most  distant  parts  of  the 
world  and  with  ships  on  every  sea.  The  first  American 
owned  radio  company  capable  of  meeting  foreign  compe- 
uoon  and  guaranteeing  our  nation  her  rightful  place  in 
the  use  of  this  new  medium  was  organized  after  the  World 
War  with  the  encouragement  of  our  Government.  Events 
of  the  war  years  had  shown  the  necessity  for  such  an 
organization. 

Belief  in  the  possibilities  of  radio,  research,  and  energy, 
*ddcd  rapidly  to  knowledge.  They  led  not  only  to  the 
present  high  efficiency  of  shore  to  shore  and  marine  radio- 
ttlegraphy,  but  also  to  the  introduction  and  perfection 
of  broadcasting,  which  has  pushed  back  the  horizons  of 
homes  in  every  city  and  remote  section  of  the  United 
States  and  m  nearly  every  other  part  of  the  world. 

Work  in  laboratories  in  America  and  elsewhere  con¬ 
tinues  constantly,  pressing  forward  into  still  unconquered 
Stound  of  radio  science.  Every  year  sees  strategic  out- 
po^  attained — ^all  of  which  will  contribute  rheif  part 
^matcly  in  widening  the  daily  lives  of  men.  Television, 
“  instance,  has  been  taken  into  rhe  field  by  the  Radio 
Corporation  of  America  for  a  test  under  actual  working 
pjnditions.  In  the  tests,  through  reception  checked  on 
|f*perimental  receivers  in  the  homes  of  members  of  our 


technical  staff  in  the  New  York  City  area,  many  things 
have  been  learned  that  are  vital  to  the  creation  of  depend¬ 
able  “sight  transmission.”  At  the  same  time  the  engi¬ 
neers  devoting  themselves  to  the  problem — as  realistic  as 
doughboys — ^are  searching  out  every  dilficultv  and  flaw. 
They  will  stick  to  their  job  until  television  reaches  a 
stage  at  which  it  is  ready  for  use  by  the  public. 

The  story  of  communications  is  typical  of  those  in  other 
sectors  where  advances  ate  being  made.  First  come  the 
many  centuncs  during  which  there  seems  to  be  little  pos¬ 
sibility  of  gaining  desired  objectives;  the  era  of  formu¬ 
lating  a  vague  hope  for  the  advance,  sometimes  of  making 
a  few  basic  inventions.  Next  the  men  of  action  step  into 
the  field  and  things  begin  to  move.  Slowly  the  advance 
comes  in  the  early  stages,  but  finally  with  increasing 
rapidity.  In  modern  times  there  has  been  such  a  culmina¬ 
tion  of  scientific  and  technological  achievements  that  there 
sometimes  seems  to  be  no  chance  of  going  much  further. 
Always  the  building  is  done  upon  the  solid  foundation  of 
the  experience  of  the  past.  And  always — ^as  in  the  case 
of  radio — the  unconquered  territory  ahead  of  the  in¬ 
vestigators  holds  promises  of  new  wonders. 

Not  so  long  after  Columbus  in  a  hazardous  sailing  boat 
discovered  America,  the  bribant  Leonardo  da  Vinci  as¬ 
serted  that  it  was  possible  for  a  machine  heavier  than  air 
to  fly.  He  not  only  discoursed  on  the  theory- — painting, 
perhaps,  the  while,  on  the  smile  of  Mona  Lisa— but  also 
drew  a  diagram  indicating  what  he  believed  this  con¬ 
trivance  might  be  like.  Four  hundred  years  dragged  by 
before  the  first  plane  of  the  Wright  brothers  hopped  off 
under  its  own  power  and  skimmed  a  few  hundred  feet 
through  the  thin  atmosphere  above  Kitty  Hawk,  North 
Carolina. 

A  little  more  than  a  decade  after  Orville  Wright  made 
that  first  jump,  planes  were  swift,  staunch,  and  depend¬ 
able  enough  so  that  aviators  were  tilting  against  one 
another  in  them,  high  above  the  fields  of  Europe  upon 
which  knights  in  armor,  mounted  on  mailed  horses,  had 
fought  a  few  centuries  before.  Today,  less  than  thirty-five 
years  after  the  historic  demonstration  at  Kitty  Hawk,  air¬ 
planes  fly  through  ocean  lanes,  and  maintain  regular 
passenger  and  mail  schedules  across  and  between  conti¬ 
nents.  Pilots  guide  their  course  on  radio  beams  and  carry 
on  radiotelegraph  and  radiotelephone  communication  with 
land  stations  and  with  other  planes  in  flight.  Yet  those 
who  are  in  the  best  position  to  know,  assert  that  the  day 
of  the  plane’s  full  glory  lies  still  ahead. 

Only  a  comparatively  short  span  separates  the  present 
era  from  that  when  the  best  available  doctors,  half  realistic 
searchers  after  truth  and  half  voodoo  artists,  resorted  to 
bleeding  as  a  practically  universal  cure-all.  The  mastery 
of  yellow  fever  by  the  research  of  an  American  Army 
surgeon  is  only  one  of  an  impressive  array  of  victories  by 
modern  medicine.  Yet  a  vast  expanse  of  territory  remains 
to  be  taken  in  this  field  too — a  positive  cure  for  cancer 
and  other  highly  dangerous  diseases,  the  discovery  of  the 
true  function  of  all  the  glands,  even  a  never-failing  rem¬ 
edy  for  rhe  commo  1  cold.  The  unconquered  area  in  medi- 
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cine,  despite  the  btilliant  accomplishments  of  out  genera¬ 
tion,  is  a  very  large  one. 

Some  grandsons  of  American  pioneers  who  endured 
privations  and  at  times  a  scarcity  of  food  blame  part  of 
their  present  trouble  on  a  strange  new  economic  ill  called 
“over  production.”  The  capacity  to  turn  out  food,  houses, 
clothing,  and  other  things  for  which  men  have  always 
sought,  was  increased  so  rapidly  by  the  machine  age  that 
distribution  was  thrown  out  of  gear.  While  some  alarm¬ 
ists  cty  that  we  already  have  reached  a  situation  in  which 
millions  must  be  permanently  kept  out  of  employment, 
faster  and  more  efficient  machines  are  being  perfected. 

In  every  aspect  of  human  achievement  carping  critics 
find  something  to  deplore.  Moans  about  the  “impossi¬ 
bility”  of  offsetting  the  harm  that  “over  production” 
brings  with  its  blessings  are  matched  by  the  unmanly 
whines  of  those  who  assert  that  all  the  advances  of  science 
and  technology  come  to  naught,  in  the  last  analysis.  They 
speak  as  if  this  old  world  had  run  down  and  there  were 
no  future  in  employing  the  virtues  or  following  the  paths 
that  have  brought  success  in  the  past.  At  one  extreme  are 
those  who  are  willing  to  halt  where  they  are,  accepting 
the  best  terms  that  will  be  granted  them  and  sacrificing 
gains  for  which  other  men  have  died.  At  the  other  ex¬ 
treme  are  the  radicals  who  believe  they  have  the  panacea 
in  a  departure  from  all  previous  experience — the  vision¬ 
aries  who  see  impossible  cloudlands  ahead,  to  be  attained 
by  untried  methods  only. 

“Suppose  medicine  has  found  a  way  to  prevent  plagues,” 
say  the  advocates  of  the  “wor!d-is-run-down”  philosophy. 
The  plagues  that  once  decimated  populations  were  na¬ 
ture’s  device  for  weeding  out  those  who  were  not  fit  to  sur¬ 
vive.  Continue  to  protect  the  susceptible  and  the  in¬ 
competent  until  they  reach  maturity  and  have  children 
and  you  will  develop  a  race  that  is  pitifully  vulnerable  to 
disease.  Some  day  pestilence  will  find  a  foothold  in  this 
throng  of  weaklings  and  mow  them  down.  Then,  m  the 
absence  of  law  to  prevent  the  reproduction  of  the  incompe¬ 
tent,  the  so  called  “backward  races”  will  inherit  the  earth. 

“Human  progress  is  only  an  illusion,”  die  most  ex¬ 
treme  iconoclasts  continue.  “What  we  have  attained  is 
only  a  surface  glitter.  The  experience  of  countless  men 
who  have  lived  and  died  before  us  has  taught  us  nothing 
really  fundamental.  In  that  sense,  all  men  have  died  in 
vain.” 

Without  tracing  in  detail  these  complaints  against 
the  contributions  of  those  who  believe  in  themselves  and 
do  things,  the  fact  exists  that  the  temporary  upsets  that 
come  incidentally  with  the  advancement  of  experience 
and  knowledge  are  offset  in  the  long  run  by  wider  knowl¬ 
edge  itself.  Granting  even  the  doubtful  premise  that  pro¬ 
tective  medicine  will  leave  us  open  to  fatal  attacks  by  epi¬ 
demic  disease,  it  must  also  be  apparent  that  the  increased 
skill  of  medicine  provides  new  ways  of  fighting  them. 

When  they  hear  these  predictions  of  woe,  military  men 
can  think  of  a  comparison  in  their  own  field.  For  years  we 
heard  the  forecast  that  the  mechanisms  of  destruction  had 
reached  such  perfection  that  anothc  war  would  kill 


practically  every  man  engaged  in  it  and  would  leave  no 
important  building  standing  in  the  combatant  countries. 
That  was  put  to  a  test  on  a  large  scale  in  the  World  War. 
The  losses  in  men  and  property'  mounted  to  totals  that 
were  terrible  to  contemplate.  But  the  casualties  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  number  of  men  in  the  armies  and  the  de- 
stmetion  of  property  in  relation  to  the  entire  physical 
property  of  the  embattled  nations  were  far  below  that  of 
many  ancient  wars. 

For  every  device  of  offense  produced  in  a  scientific  and 
mechanistic  age,  knowledge  and  skill  soon  creates  a  coun¬ 
teracting  method  of  defense.  Bomb  proof  shelters  keep 
pace  with  the  increased  power  of  bombs.  If  motorization 
enables  an  army  to  assemble  troops  and  strike  quicker 
from  a  greater  distance  on  land  tiian  ever  before,  radio  in 
observation  planes — the  commonest  of  its  many  possible 
uses  in  war — ^forewarns  against  the  impending  attack. 
Against  the  increasing  speed  and  range  of  invading  air¬ 
craft  IS  set  the  invention  of  new  guns  to  protect  against 
an  invader.  It  has  been  made  known  pubiidy  that  defense 
guns  which  are  now  under  test  employ  a  radio  principle 
to  keep  their  muzzles  aimed  straight  at  the  roar  of  a 
plane’s  motors.  In  practice,  it  is  revealed,  they  make  the 
number  of  hirs  scored  by  antiaircraft  arms  in  the  World 
War  look  like  the  target  record  of  a  nearsighted  dowager 
dragged  into  a  shooting  gallery  to  try  her  luck  for  the 
first  time.  The  advantage  still  remains  with  the  defense. 
Just  now  the  increased  power  of  the  air  seems  to  guarantee 
that  the  great  conscript  armies  of  1917-18  have  disappeared 
from  the  battlefields  of  the  future.  They  can  no  longer  be 
assembled  or  supplied  in  such  masses.  Coordination  of 
movements  on  such  a  scale  is  no  longer  possible. 

Another  precept  of  warfare  that  continues  to  be  tnie 
although  aviation  gets  more  headlines,  and  probabK 
always  will,  is  that  wars  still  are  won — -finally^ — bv  .sol¬ 
diers  with  their  feet  on  the  ground,  who  take  and 
hold  territory.  No  military  invention,  however  ingenious, 
can  ever  take  the  place  of  soldiers.  When  the  line  does 
not  hold  or  when  an  expected  advance  does  not  material' 
ize,  the  failure  can  be  traced  to  human  beings.  Modern 
equipment  is  necessary  to  win  a  moderate  engagement, 
but  there  must  be  men  of  stamina  there  who  know  how  to 


use  it  to  fullest  advantage. 

Turning  to  peaceful  pursuits  we  find  a  comparable 
situation.  It  is  generally  in  our  failure  to  make  best  use 
of  scientific  and  technological  advances  that  the  fault  ulti¬ 
mately  lies  if  such  advances  leave  us  disappointed.  Anv 
conceivable  forward  .step  in  peaceful  knowledge  and  skill 
is  a  good  thing  if  we  know  how  to  apply  it  rightly,  and 
if  we  acquire  the  knowledge  and  skills  that  should  come 
with  it  to  defend  ourselves  against  its  doubtful  by¬ 
products. 

Our  civilization  is  not  in  reverse,  nor  do  we  need  w 


turn  to  a  new  direction  to  assure  its  future  progress.  What 
is  demanded  is  more  of  the  well  placed  self  confidence, 
the  concentrated  energy,  fortitude,  flashes  of  vision, 
humor,  and  realistic  doubting  of  dreams,  already  nieo- 
tioned.  We  need  a  large  proportion  of  readiness  to  do  die 
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job  chat  is  in  front  of  us,  the  capacity  to  face  unadorned 
tacts;  and  less  talk  based  on  romanticism  and  abstract 
rhcorv.  If  we  apply  those  qualities  in  full  measure,  the 
experience  and  achievements  of  all  the  men  who  have 
died  before  our  day  and  the  work  of  the  men  who  are 
striving  In  the  present  can  be  put  to  thejr  fullest  use, 

A  belief  of  individuals  in  their  own  abilities  and  their 
own  responsibilities,  and  a  critical  appraisal  of  alluring 
theories,  would  counteract  the  trend  toward  trust  in  dicta- 
tors  that  has  left  only  a  few  republics  on  earth.  The  citi¬ 
zens  of  the  regimented  nations  should  have  realized 
before  they  submitted  to  the  loss  of  their  freedom  that 
the  solution  of  economic  maladjustment  cannot  come  from 
magic  governmental  formulas. 

In  the  great  republics  like  ours  the  characteristics  that 
make  for  real  advances  remain  unfettered.  They  still  have 
a  free  press,  scientific  research  that  is  free  from  racial 
prejudice  or  political  hindrance,  and  greater  freedom  in 
business  opportunity  than  exists  in  other  parts  of  the 
world.  Our  own  nation  has  set  an  example  in  developing 
r-idio,  the  most  modern  means  of  mass  information,  as  an 
independent  enterprise,  thus  far  unmcnaccd  by  govern¬ 
ment  ownership.  The  greatest  hope  of  future  conquests 
in  the  region  beyond  the  present  frontiers  of  general 
knowledge,  science,  and  technology'  seems  to  me  to  exist 
in  the  remaining  democracies. 

To  lead  the  march  beyond  existing  environmental  boun¬ 
daries,  the  citizens  of  these  countries  must  hold  to  the 
virtues  that  have  formed  the  background  of  previous  ad¬ 


vances.  We  cannot  disavow  the  lessons  of  the  past  while 
we  look  toward  the  future,  a  tendency  never  yet  success¬ 
ful.  Men  have  given  their  lives  for  the  liberty  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  various  republics.  Men  have  lived  their 
lives — and  sometimes  sacrificed  them— in  bringing  us 
from  the  perilous  existence  of  the  jungle  prowler,  looking 
merely  for  food  and  shelter,  to  our  present  wider  outlook 
and  greater  safety  and  comfort. 

Paths  ahead  will  be  opened  by  men  unwilling  to  barter 
the  possibilities  of  days  to  come  for  the  false  promise  of 
present  security  held  out  by  totalitarian  states,  whose  rest¬ 
less  dream  is  based  upon  the  denial  of  all  conclusions  of 
rhcir  predecessors. 

History  along  environmental  frontiers  will  continue 
to  be  made  by  those  with  enough  sense  of  reality  to  reject 
a  ringing  catchword,  and  enough  sense  of  humor  to  laugh 
at  It,  while  they  hold  a  threatened  strategic  line  or  advance 
to  a  new  one. 

The  heroes  of  the  push  beyond  existing  boundaries  of 
environment  and  thought  will  not  be  led  into  the  illusions 
that  come  with  thinking  of  themselves  as  heroes  of  an 
impossible,  mythical  “new  dawn,”  Backing  up  their 
occasional  flashes  of  vision  of  the  romance  and  ultimate 
purpose  of  their  work  will  be  a  willingness  and  prepared¬ 
ness  to  meet  situations  as  they  rise.  They  will  be  men  of 
stamina  witli  their  feet  on  the  ground — the  type  that  has 
met  the  test  m  all  ages  on  all  battle  lines,  symbolic  as 
well  as  physical. 
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CALIBER  GROUPS 

13-15 

>-mm. 

20-25 

i-mm* 

37-40-min, 

Vickers 

Hotchkiss 

Madsen 

Bofors 

Solothurn 

Schneider 

Vickers 

Bofors 

Caliber . .  . , 

,  12.7 

13.2 

20.1 

25 

37 

37 

40 

40  mm. 

Initial  velocity . 

.  910 

800 

885 

900 

840 

900 

750 

900  m/s. 

Projectile  weight . 

,  44.7 

52 

112 

250 

625 

800 

900 

955  g. 

Effective  range . 

.1,500 

1,500 

2,500 

2,500 

3,200 

4,300 

4,300 

4,700  m. 

Maximum  rate  of  fire . 

.  400 

400 

360 

180 

150 

180 

200 

120  per/min. 

Practical  rate  of  fire . 

.  200 

200 

250 

160 

110 

120 

120 

100  per/min. 

Weight  in  firing  position . 

.  283 

200 

480 

1,020 

1,700 

1,200 

1,632 

2,000  kg. 

Weight  in  travelling  position  . 

.  350 

250 

700 

1,020 

2,400 

1,675 

1,962 

2,000  kg. 
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minimum  caliber  (25-mm.)  antitank  gun,  armor  must 
exceed  a  thickness  of  30  mni.  The  weight  of  such  armor 
would  require  a  much  bigger  power  plant,  hence  a  much 
larger  tank.  And  the  cost  of  producing  such  tanks  in  large 
numbers  would  be  tremendous.  Yet  only  a  large  number 
could  effectively  support  infantry. 

But  even  disregarding  the  cost,  there  are  important 
strategic  and  tactical  objections  to  the  organization  of 
separate  low-speed  tank  units  for  the  infantry.  The  tank 
units  that  ate  designed  for  strategic  purposes  may  also  be 
used  tactically,  either  as  entire  units  or  divided.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  would  be  impracticable  to  combine  the  divi¬ 
sion  tank  battalions  for  strategic  employment.  Aside  from 
the  fact  that  their  equipment  is  not  suitable  for  missions 
of  this  hind,  the  combined  force  would  lack  the  requisite 
headquarters  and  could  not  produce  them  at  will.  The 
greater  the  speed  of  an  arm  on  the  march  and  in  combat, 
the  more  important  that  it  and  its  commanders  be  trained 
in  units  that  are  organized  in  peace  the  same  as  they  would 
be  in  war.  In  this  respect,  we  have  a  valuable  lesson  in  the 
rnisfortunes  suffered  by  the  German  cavalry  in  1914  as  a 
result  of  untrained  staffs,  poor  communications,  inade¬ 
quate  equipment,  and  faulty  march  technique  on  the  part 
of  large  units:  all  of  this  can  be  attributed  to  its  pre-war 
organization.  With  the  exception  of  the  Guard  Cavalry 
Division,  the  cavalry  was  parceled  out  to  the  infantry  di¬ 
visions  by  brigades — -a  peacetime  practice  that  had  an  un¬ 
favorable  influence  on  the  early  operations  of  the  large 
cavalty  units.  This  error  should  not  be  repeated  with  our 
armored  forces.  Slow  infantry  tanks,  even  though  their 
armor  be  reinforced,  will  be  unable  to  execute  their  mission 
in  infantry  combat  if  speedier  hostile  tanks  are  encount¬ 
ered.  The  slow  tanks  have  no  chance  against  a  similarly 
.armed  opponent  of  greater  speed.  In  this  connection. 
Major  General  J.  F.  C.  Fuller  says: 

.  .  .  infantry  cannot  under  their  own  fire  attack  infantry 
equipped  with  magazine  rifles  and  machine  guns.  .  .  .  They 
can  do  so  oniy  when  supported  by  a  dense  shell  barrage  or 
when  led  forward  by  tanks,  in  which  case  they  are  but  a  drag 
on  the  free  movement  of  these  machines.  To  give  them 
special  tanks  for  this  purpose  is  merely  to  restrict  the  value 
of  these  weapons  .  .  .  (The  Army  In  My  Time }. 

In  an  article  published  m  The  Army,  Navy  &  Air  Force 
Gazette  of  September  26,  1935,  General  Fuller  says: 

Even  if  the  frontal  attack  is  persisted  in,  and  even  if  infan¬ 
try  are  to  continue  to  assault — ^seeing  that  most  enemies  we 
shall  meet  in  the  next  war  will  possess  three  to  four  times  the 
number  of  machine  guns  they  did  in  1918;  will  have  an  artil¬ 
lery  designed  and  trained  in  antitank  tactics;  and  will  be 
equipped  with  fast-moving  tanks  (the  most  effective  of  anti¬ 
tank  weapons) — is  it  sane  to  suppose  that  in  this  war  a  slow 
machine  will  he  superior,  even  as  a  protective  weapon  to  in¬ 
fantry,  to  a  fast  machine?  It  will  have  more  machine  guns 
to  destroy  and  more  antitank  projectiles  fired  at  it,  and  if  at¬ 
tacked  by  fast-moving  tanks  it  will  be  hunkered. 

Although  certain  British  views  lean  toward  independent 
employment  of  tank  forces,  the  French  continue  to  demand 
closest  cooperation  between  infantry  and  tanks.  The 
latest  edition  of  RegUment  dTnfanterie,  Deuxieme  Partie 
(Combat),  rp35,  cites  tank  figures  that  are  based  upon 


the  technical  development  of  the  tank  as  of  the  final  phase 
of  the  World  War.  For  instance,  light  tanks  are  given  a 
maximum  speed  of  7  km.p.h.;  a  combat  speedof  akm.p.h; 
and  an  average  speed  on  tracks  of  3.5  km,p.h.  In  other 
words,  the  regulations  treating  of  cooperation  between 
infantry  and  tanks  refer  to  an  old  equipment  whose  speed 
in  combat  is  no  greater  than  that  of  the  infantry. 

The  French  call  for  close  teamwork  between  the  two 
arms  and  make  it  a  rule  to  subordinate  the  tank  units  to 
the  infantry.  Infantry  and  tanks  both  are  assigned  the  same 
objectives.  The  tanks  are  to  withdraw  rather  than  to  ad¬ 
vance  independently  beyond  the  objectives  of  the  infantry. 
As  a  rule,  the  attack  of  an  infantry  company  is  to  be  sup¬ 
ported  by  a  platoon  of  tanks,  that  of  a  battalion  by  a  com¬ 
pany  of  tanks. 

The  principles  governing  the  employment  of  the  mod¬ 
ern  French  tanks  have  not  yet  been  released.  According  to 
a  number  of  statements  published  in  the  French  press,  the 
modern  French  tank  is  more  heavily  armored,  carries  more 
powerful  guns  and  is  a  good  deal  faster  than  its  World 
War  forerunner.  Discussions  of  the  new  Tank  D  in  cut- 
rent  publications  indicate  that,  despite  these  technical  im¬ 
provements,  the  French  continue  to  rely  mainly  on  close 
cooperation  between  tanks,  infantry,  and  artillery.  This 
conception,  however,  is  not  without  opponents,  even  in 
France.  For  instance.  Colonel  de  Gaulle  in  his  book  Vers 
I’Armee  de  Metier  has  this  to  say: 

The  tanks,  usually  divided  into  three  waves,  form  for  at¬ 
tack  a  favorable  distance  to  the  rear.  The  first  wave  is  made 
up  of  light  tanks  whose  mission  it  is  to  establish  contact  with 
the  enemy.  The  second  or  combat  wave  is  composed  of  the 
mediums  and  heavies.  .  .  .  Finally,  comes  the  reserve  wave 
which  IS  designed  to  relieve  the  forward  waves  or  to  exploit 
their  gains.  .  .  .  Leaving  the  line  of  departure  at  a  high  rate 
of  speed,  the  light  tanks  make  the  initial  attack.  Then,  organ¬ 
ized  in  large  groups,  the  combat  wave  enters  the  battle.  .  ,  . 
The  direction  of  attack  will  usually  be  oblique  to  the  hostile 
front,  so  that  resistance  may  be  taken  in  flank.  The  advance 
must  not  be  unduly  delayed  by  the  time-killing  task  of  clear¬ 
ing  the  zone  of  attack.  ...  In  other  words,  the  forward  waves 
must  merely  clear  a  passage  for  themselves  and  then  push  on 
to  their  objectives  as  rapidly  as  possible.  As  soon  as  the  tank 
attack  shows  results,  the  infantry,  too,  will  gain  ground.  The 
infantry  may  advance  either  by  cross-country  vehicles  or  on 
foot.  Its  mission  is  to  occupy  the  ground  that  the  tanks  have 
seized.  In  many  cases,  it  may  be  necessary  for  the  infantry  to 
wipe  out  the  final  vestiges  of  resistance;  to  do  this,  it  will  have 
to  put  its  accompanying  guns  into  action. 

Modern  rank  forces  must  not  be  developed  merely  with 
the  object  of  using  them  in  direct  support  of  the  slow, 
laborious  attack  of  the  infantry.  On  the  contrary,  there 
must  be  tests  to  see  whether  it  is  possible  to  utilize  the 
characteristics  of  the  tank  more  fully,  so  that  its  effect 
may  be  more  beneficial  to  operations  as  a  whole.  Several 
countries,  for  instance,  are  conducting  experiments  to 
discover  ways  and  means  of  Increasing  the  infantty’s  bat¬ 
tlefield  mobility,  thus  enabling  it  to  keep  up  with  a 
faster  tank  attack.  There  are  several  methods  of  accom¬ 
plishing  this.  One  is  to  issue  the  soldier  a  lighter-weight 
uniform  and  to  remove  his  pack.  Another  is  to  motorize 
those  rifle  units  designed  for  permanent  cooperation  with 
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tanks.  This  method  has  already  materialized  in  France  in 
the  form  of  the  dragons  portees.  The  dragons  parties  are 
largely  equipped  with  CItroen-Kegresse  cars — half-track, 
vehicles  of  considerable  cross-country  abihrv-  A  number 
of  these  are  now  protected  by  light  armor,  proof  against 
small  arms. 

Cooperation  between  tanks  and  infantry  may  be  carried 
out  in  a  number  of  ways: 

(r)  The  tanks  attack  in  advance  of  the  infantry.  The 
infantry  follows,  taking  advantage  of  the  neutralizing 
effect  of  the  tank  attack  upon  the  hostile  infantry  and  ma¬ 
chine  guns.  The  infantry  supports  the  tanks  by  assaulting 
positions  known  or  suspected  of  harboring  hostile  anti¬ 
tank  guns.  This  situation  will  occur  if  the  attacking 
force  has  to  cross  large,  exposed  areas  in  gaining  its  ob¬ 
jective. 

(2)  The  tanks  attack  simultaneously  with  the  infantry. 
In  this  case,  the  infantry  supports  the  attack  in  the  same 
manner  as  above.  This  method  is  suitable  if  the  enemy  is 
close  and  the  terrain  favorable  for  the  attack. 

(3)  The  infantry  attacks  in  advance  of  the  tanks.  In 
this  case,  the  infantry  must  be  initially  supported  by 
other  arms,  especially  by  artillery  and  combat  engineers. 
This  method  should  be  used  if  obstacles,  such  as  rivers 
or  blocked  roads,  prevent  the  immediate  employment  of 
tanks,  and  if  bridge-heads  or  passages  must  first  be  es¬ 
tablished, 

(4)  The  tanks,  jumping  off  from  a  different  zone, 
attack  obliquely  to  the  direction  of  attack  of  the  infantry. 
This  method  is  contingent  upon  a  suitable  terrain. 

In  crossing  the  hostile  zone  of  combat,  the  tanks  must 


targets— primarily  antitank  guns,  heavy  arms  and  ma¬ 
chine  guns — and  neutralizing  suspected  localities.  Merely 
to  push  through  the  hostile  combat  zone  with  the  idea 
of  shattering  the  enemy’s  morale  is  not  enough;  the  tanks 
must  break  the  enemy’s  strength  by  the  full  use  of  their 
weapons  and  open  a  gap  in  the  hostile  defense  system. 

Rarely,  if  ever,  will  the  tank  attack  completely  wipe 
out  the  resistance  of  the  hostile  infantry.  Individual  ma¬ 
chine  guns  will  remain  undiscovered  or  come  to  life  again. 
Tanks  can  materially  facilitate  infantry  action  and,  in 
many  cases,  will  be  indispensable  in  preparing  the  in¬ 
fantry  attack,  but  they  cannot  take  over  the  infantry’s  role 
in  combat.  The  infantry’s  job  lies  in  an  i.mmediate  ex¬ 
ploitation  of  the  tank  attack  by  a  rapid  advance.  Nor 
does  the  foot  soldier  pause  until  the  ground  seized  by  the 
tanks  IS  definitely  cleared  of  the  enemy. 

While  advancing  with  tanks,  the  infantry  must  main¬ 
tain  formations  that  permit  it  to  move  rapidly,  and  must 
display  signs  that  will  enable  the  tanks  to  identify  it  as 
friendly  infantry,  especially  in  twilight  and  fog. 

ARTILLERY 

Aemored  forces  have  also  created  new  tasks  for  the 
artillery.  In  the  World  War,  for  example,  it  was  practi¬ 
cable  and  advisable  to  cover  a  tank  attack  by  an  artillery 


barrage,  but  today  the  high  rate  of  speed  of  a  tank  attack 
prohibits  this  method  of  support. 

When  tank  units  attack  as  part  of  an  army,  the  division 
artillert'  assists  mainly  bv  firing  a  preparation;  in  this  it 
must  put  forth  its  utmost  effort.  The  shorter  the  artillcrv 
preparation,  the  more  effective.  If  enough  artillery  ij  ^ot 
available  in  the  zone  of  attack,  and  if  the  concentration 
of  adequate  arcillerj'  and  ammunition  is  so  conspicuous 
and  involves  so  much  time  as  to  render  a  surprise  effect 
doubtful.  It  IS  advisable  to  dispense  entirely  with  the 
preparation.  In  event  of  this  the  artillery  will  be  charged 
with  guarding  the  tanks  and  firing  on  any  targets  that 
might  endanger  their  attack. 

As  a  rule,  the  artillery  must  shift  its  fire  out  of  the 
zone  of  attack  simultaneously  with  the  opening  of  the 
tank  assault.  It  may  then  box  off  the  flanks  of  the  zone  of 
attack,  shell  suspected  antitank  positions,  or  engage  locali¬ 
ties  unsuitable  for  tank  attack,  such  as  woods  and  steep 
slopes.  These  tasks  may  be  carried  out  partly  with  high 
explosive  shell  and  partly  with  smoke  projectiles.  While 
this  requites  great  attention  and  expert  fire  control,  it  is 
facilitated  by  modern  means  of  communication,  especiallv 
radio. 

This  type  of  support  does  not  reach  veiy  deep  into 
the  hostile  zone  of  action.  Furthermore,  it  is  impossible 
for  the  artillery  observation  posts  to  keep  up  with  the  rapid 
development  of  the  tank  attack.  And,  finally,  an  aggres¬ 
sive  artillery  would  not  be  content  to  see  itself  limited  to 
such  a  small  battle  role.  Actually  it  is  the  aim  of  the 
artillery  of  all  armies  to  participate  in  the  tank  attack  and, 
with  this  end  in  view,  to  motorize  its  components.  Motor¬ 
ized  artillery  may  be  either  motor-drawn  or  self-propelled. 
Drawn  artillery  has  been  the  rule  so  far.  Its  advantage 
lies  in  the  divisibility  of  gun  and  tractor;  the  tractor  can 
be  easily  exchanged  and  docs  not  have  to  be  taken  into 
the  firing  position.  The  question  of  weight  is  of  little  con¬ 
sequence  in  motor-drawn  artillery. 

The  self-propelled  mount  is  something  new;  it  possesses 
the  advantage  of  constant  readiness  for  fire,  combined 
with  constant  readiness  to  move.  It  gives  a  great  radius 
to  the  individual  gun  and  to  the  entire  battery.  It  also  has 
a  certain  degree  of  armor  protection.  Self-propelled  artil¬ 
lery  seems  to  be  a  desirable  companion  of  tank  units. 
Great  Britain  has  employed  several  types  of  this  artillciy 
for  some  nme,  and  both  the  United  States  and  the 
U.S.S.R.  are  experimenting  with  it. 

As  CO  the  tactics  employed  by  this  arnllery.  Colonel 
de  GauiIIe  says; 

The  rapiti  development  of  combat  will  not  permit  artiBery 
to  carry  out  missions  jn  the  mariner  customarily  established 
for  the  opening  of  an  attack.  It  cannot  be  assigned  definite 
zones  of  hre  as  in  position  warfare;  nor  can  its  Imng  data  be 
prepared  with  mathematical  accuracy.  On  the  contrary,  as  soon 
as  the  hostile  position  is  taken,  the  artillery  fire  must  keep 
up  with  the  rapid  development  of  events.  In  other  words,  the 
artilicry  must  tread  closely  upon  the  heels  of  the  attacking 
elements  not  only  with  its  guns  and  combat  trains  but  with 
its  observation  and  communications  sections  as  well.  Thus,  the 
artillery  itself  becomes  a  masse  mottvante  whose  componenU- 
on  thdr  own  initiative,  select  the  most  favorable  posirious  m 
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accordance  witii  the  needs  of  the  skaadon  and  deliver  thdr 
fire  from  all  angles  on  the  most  Reedng  of  targets.  When  it  is 
equipped  with  andtank  weapons  and  machine  guns  the  ardl- 
lerv  can  protect  itself.  It  compensates  for  lack  of  established 
posidon,  inability  to  deliver  indirect  lire,  and  the  loss  of  tini- 
form  fire  control  by  its  mobility,  direct  observation  and  in¬ 
herent  independence. 


In  this  descnption  Colonel  de  Gaulle  gives  his  idea  of 
an  ideal  artillery.  He  calls  upon  it  to  discard  habits  ac¬ 
quired  m  a  long  war  of  position,  with  its  reliable  finng 
bases,  its  careful,  studied  survey  methods  and  its  abund¬ 
ance  of  time,  in  order  to  be  capable  of  speedily  following 
,1k  tank  attack, 


Smoke  screens  are  becoming  more  and  more  important 
as  an  adjunct  to  the  tank  attack.  Three  main  forms  of 
employment  can  be  recognized;  (i)  smoke  projectiles 
fired  bv  artillery  in  position  during  the  preparation  and 
at  the  beginning  of  the  tank  attack;  (z)  smoke  projectiles 
fired  bv  self-propelled  artillery  accompanying  the  tank  at¬ 
tack;  and  (3)  smoke  produced  by  the  tanks  themselves. 

There  is  nothing  new  about  the  first  method.  It  is  used 
to  blind  enemy  obseivation.  So,  too,  screens  are  laid  down 
between  the  advancing  tanks  and  localities  suspected  of 
harboring  enemy  troops  or  antitank  guns.  This  enables 
the  tanks  to  approach  the  enemy  unobserved  or  outflank 
and  invest  him  without  drawing  fire.  Smoke  may  also 
be  used  for  purposes  of  deception. 

When  smoke  is  fired  by  self-propelled  artillery  accom¬ 
panying  the  tanks,  the  fire  Is  executed  by  platoons  or  bat¬ 
teries.  These  guns  travel  immediately  in  rear  of  the  for¬ 
ward  rank  waves  .and  seek  to  blind  any  antitank  guns  chat 
put  in  their  appearance.  Smoke  projectiles  are  fired  by 
trench  mortars  or  by  guns  of  105-mm.  caliber  or  larger. 
In  England,  light,  medium  and  “close-support”  tanks 
are  combined  into  companies  with  the  object  of  assuring 
teamwork  between  tanks  and  accoir.panying  artillery. 

Originally  great  results  were  expected  from  the  method 
of  ranks  concealing  themselves  by  self-produced  smoke. 
It  was  soon  found,  however,  that  owing  to  the  con¬ 
spicuousness  of  its  source,  the  smoke  tends  to  reveal  the 
position  or  course  of  the  tanks.  The  tanks  travel  either 
within  the  smoke,  or — ^still  worse — are  clearly  outlined  by 
the  screen  tbev  have  just  laid.  Therefore,  it  is  only  under 
the  most  favorable  weather  conditions  that  this  method 
can  be  used  in  the  attack.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may 
serve  to  facilitate  a  withdrawal. 

Tank  crews  are  relatively  immune  to  gas.  This  applies 
particularlv  to  corrosive  gases  used  in  the  contamination 
of  an  area.  Protection  is  furnished  either  by  the  gas  mask 
or  hv  the  over-pressure  maintained  in  the  interior  of  the 
tank.  Some  countries  are  trying  to  make  tanks  that  are 
inherently  gas-proof;  others  are  experimenting  with  filters 
to  purify  the  incoming  air.  The  U.S.S.R.  mentions  tanks 
ttjuipped  with  a  gas-blower  apparatus. 


ENGINEERS 

The  tanks  have  given  the  combat  engineer  some  knotty 
problems  to  solve,  especially  in  getting  them  over  streams. 


marshes  and  soft  ground,  and  in  removing  obstacles,  par¬ 
ticularly  mines.  Minor  tasks  of  this  nature  may  be  carried 
out  by  the  regimental  pioneer  sections,  but  major  obstacles 
will  usually  require  entire  units  of  specially  trained  and 
specially  equipped  combat  engineers. 

Several  countries,  notably  Great  Britain  and  the  U.S. 
S.R.,  have  produced  amphibious  tanks  that  have  proved 
highly  satisfactory  for  crossing  unfordable  streams.  It  is 
to  be  assumed  that  these  will  be  used  for  reconnaissance 
and  for  the  establishment  of  bndge-heads. 

Bridging  material  must  possess  a  high  carrying  capacity 
because  of  the  tremendous  weights  it  is  to  support.  On  the 
other  hand,  bridges  designed  only  for  the  accommodation 
of  tanks  do  not  require  full  decks. 

Engineer  units  must  be  specially  trained  to  recognize 
obstacles  and  schooled  in  ways  and  means  of  removing 
them.  Particular  emphasis  should  be  placed  on  the  removal 
of  mine  barriers. 

Where  engineers  work  in  cooperation  with  tanks  their 
jobs  will  ordinarily  have  to  be  accomplished  in  great 
haste  and  in  sight  of  the  enemy.  If  they  are  ro  reach  their 
place  of  activity  and  be  effective,  they  must  be  protected 
by  tanks.  Some  countries,  especially  Great  Britain,  have 
introduced  bridge-carrier  tanks  and  mine-sweeper  tanks 
and  placed  them  at  rhe  disposal  of  engineer  units  designed 
for  cooperation  with  tanks. 

Combat  engineers  will  find  anodrer  field  of  activity  in 
operations  against  hostile  field  fortifications.  A  tank  attack 
on  field  fortifications  can  be  successful  only  if  rhe  size 
and  strength  of  the  obstacles  do  not  exceed  the  capacity 
of  the  tanks.  Whatever  the  obstacle,  both  the  heavy  and 
medium  tanks  are  capable  machines.  For  instance,  the 
French  heavy  tank  can  negotiate  a  13-foot  trench;  a 
slope  of  qq";  a  vertical  wall  of  6  feet;  a  stream  7  feet 
wide;  and  trees  up  to  3  feet  in  diameter.  If  the  tanks 
are  unable  to  negotiate  the  obstacles,  the  engineers  must 
go  into  action.  Frequently  they  will  be  employed  in 
advance  as  a  precautionary  measure.  During  rhe  World 
War  special  anchors  were  constructed  for  the  removal 
of  wire  entanglements,  and  fascines  were  carried  along 
to  be  used  in  crossing  trenches.  There  will  be  frequent 
calls  for  demolitions  and  excavations  for  the  purpose  of 
overcoming  obstacles  or  enabling  stalled  vehicles  to  move 
on. 

All  of  these  tasks  require  training  which  in  many 
respects  goes  far  beyond  the  former  sphere  of  action  of  the 
engineer  soldier.  Therefore,  cooperation  between  tanks 
and  engineers  will  be  most  successful  if  the  latter  arc 
familiar  with  the  characteristics  of  the  tank  and  possess  the 
requisite  equipment.  Irrespective  of  this  requirement, 
however,  the  entire  corps  of  engineers  must  train  for  co¬ 
operation  with  tanks  in  offensive  as  well  as  in  defensive 
jiction. 

SIGNAL  CORPS 

The  width  and  depth  of  tank  units  and  their  motorized 
support  weapons  on  the  march  and  in  combat,  the  dust 
clouds  raised  by  them,  smoke,  fog,  and  rough  or  covered 
ground,  prohibit  the  use  of  visual  signals  in  controlling 
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units  larger  than  a  company.  The  swift  maneuvers  over 
wide  areas,  which  the  tanks  must  execute  even  in  combat, 
make  it  impracticable  to  employ  the  field  telephone  except 
in  quiet  periods  and  during  approach  marches  behind  the 
front.  Therefore  we  find  that  all  command  tanks  carry 
radio  transmitters  and  even  the  hght  tanks  carry  radio 
receivers. 

Signal  troops  designated  for  cooperation  with  tanks 
wiU  therefore  consist  pnmanly  of  radio  elements.  Their 
task  IS  to  maintain  communication  from  the  commander 
of  the  tank  unit  down  to  the  regiments  and  independent 
detachments,  with  adjoining  troops,  with  the  air  service 
and,  in  certain  cases,  with  the  next  higher  commander  m 
the  rear.  Abbreviated  codes  and  special  signals  must  be 
used  in  order  to  assure  the  speedy  delivery  of  messages 
and  orders.  To  this  end,  signal  detachments  permanently 
assigned  to  tank  units  must  receive  special  equipment 
and  training. 

Maneuver  being  rapid  and  it  being  necessary  for  the 
commander  of  a  tank  unit  to  be  at  the  head  of  his  com¬ 
mand,  only  armored  signal  vehicles  that  possess  a  high 
mobility  and  full  cross-country  ability  can  meet  his 
demands.  _ _ _ _ 

AIR  CORPS 


Information  is  valueless  unless  it  be  delivered  to  the 
commander  in  time  for  him  to  act  on  it.  This  means  that 
reconnaissance  elements  must  be  speedier  than  the  troops 
following  them  and  must  possess  highly  effective  means 
of  communication.  These  two  basic  requirements  throw 
into  sharp  relief  the  difficulties  that  beset  tactical  and  com¬ 
bat  reconnaissance  for  speedy  tank  forces. 

Aerial  reconnaissance  promises  the  best  results.  As  early 
as  the  World  War,  the  British  High  Command  perma¬ 
nently  assigned  aviation  to  the  Royal  Tank  Corps  with 
good  results.  Air  reconnaissance  personally  conducted  by 
the  commander  of  the  tank  forces  before  going  into  action 
may  be  of  material  advantage. 

The  reconnaissance  aviator  receives  his  instructions  be- 
off;  supplementary  orders  or  changes  may  be 
by  radio  or  pick-up.  He  rpports  either  upon 
arrival  at  his  landing  field,  or  by  radio  or  dropped  mes¬ 
sages.  Of  course,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  aviator 
cannot  maintain  continuous  contact  with  the  enemy,  and 
that  his  ability  to  observe  still  depends  on  weather  con¬ 
ditions. 

To  allow  for  the  high  rate  of  speed  of  the  tank  unit, 
instructions  must  be  issued  carefully  before  the  move¬ 
ments  begin.  The  reconnaissance  air  forces  must  be  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  plan  of  attack  and,  if  possible,  with 
the  general  course  to  be  followed  by  the  tank  unit.  Above 
all,  they  must  be  able  to  distinguish  between  fnendly  and 
hostile  tanks.  Even  with  this  information,  the  aviator 
may  encounter  difficulty  in  locating  the  tanks  and  estab¬ 
lishing  communication.  He  communicates  by  radio,  by 
dropped  messages,  or  by  landing  in  the  zone  of  action. 
Training  should  be  conducted  in  all  three  methods. 

Air  reconnaissance  must  be  supplemented  by  a  fast, 
strong,  ground  reconnaissance  force  which  relays  its  mes¬ 
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sages  either  by  radio  or  motor  vehicle.  At  present 
demand  for  speed  is  best  met  by  wheeled  vehicles, 
though  their  cross<ountry  performance  is  inferior  to  that 
of  track-laying  types.  Of  course,  wheeled  vehicles  arc 
more  sensitive  to  obstacles. 

Combat  aviation  can  lend  considerable  support  to  a  tank 
attack.  As  early  as  August  8.  1918.  British  airplanes  ef¬ 
fectively  supported  the  advance  of  tanks  by  bombing  and 
machine-gunning  German  battenes,  reserves  and  troop 
columns.  Today,  owing  to  the  great  improvements  in 
antitank  defense  and  to  the  mobility  of  the  enemy’s 
motonzed  and  armored  reserves,  the  employment  of  air 
forces  against  ground  targets  becomes  increasingly  im¬ 
portant,  By  attacking  such  targets  as  mentioned  and 
lines  of  communication,  known  locations  of  troops  and 
headquarters,  air  forces  will  render  it  practicable  for  the 
ground  attack  to  speedily  penetrate  the  hostile  zone  of 
defense.  Particular  pains  must  be  taken  however,  to  syn¬ 
chronize  the  actions  of  the  two  arms  both  in  time  and 
space. 

The  U.S.S.R.  is  working  toward  a  still  closer  teamwork 
between  air  and  ground  forces,  specifically  the  landing  of 
infantry  contingents  by  parachute.  Landed  in  proper 
time,  parachute  troops  may  seize  vital  points  in  rear  of  the 
hostile  front  and  then  establish  points  of  support  and  sup¬ 
ply  bases  to  assist  the  break-through  by  the  tanks.  Para¬ 
chute  troops  working  in  cooperation  with  tanks  may  seri¬ 
ously  damage  and  interfere  with  the  hostile  services  of 

ANTIAIRCRAFT 


Since  tanks  will  quickly  attract  the  attention  of  hostile 
aviation,  an  antiaircraft  defense  must  be  provided.  Tanks 
can  contnbute  substantially  to  this  defense  by  an  intelli¬ 
gent  use  of  their  own  weapons  and  by  skillful  camouflage. 
Though  the  danger  is  not  to  be  minimized,  only  direct  or 
very  close  hits  will  destroy  the  modern  tank  and  this  is 
not  an  easy  thing  to  do  when  the  tank  is  in  motion.  On 
the  other  hand,  an  air  attack  that  catches  the  tanks  at 
rest  with  their  crews  dismounted  or — worse  yet— while 
fueling,  strikes  them  where  they  are  most  vulnerable. 

Since  most  of  the  support  weapons  of  tanks  arc  not 
armor-protected,  separate  antiaircraft  weapons  must  be 
furnished  them.  This  applies  also  to  all  combat  trams. 

SUPPLY 


The  supply  problem  is  the  bail-and-chain  of  the  tank 
commander.  The  more  far-reaching  the  plan  of  tank 
employment,  the  more  vital  and  the  more  difficult  this 
problem  becomes.  Tank  units  cannot  fight  indefinitely 
without  drawing  ammunition,  rations  and  fuel,  nor  cart 
they  stay  in  action  without  medical  service,  repair  shops, 
and  replacements.  It  is  of  paramount  importance  that 
fuel  and  ammunition  be  supplied  in  proper  time. 

When  operating  as  part  of  an  army,  tanks  are  supphty 
by  the  army;  when  operaring  independently,  they  requut 
a  separate  service  of  supply  and  a  mobile  base  of  opet^ 
tions.  And  in  this  connection,  it  should  be  temembtre® 
that  tank  units  will  operate  independently  as  soon  as  d* 
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desired  penetration  is  accomplished,  and  particularly, 
durin?  an  envelopment  or  investment  of  the  hostile  front. 

Since  a  large  part  of  the  supply  vehicles  are  unarmored, 
they  require  covering  elements  as  soon  as  they  enter  the 
zone  of  hostile  fire.  Furthermore,  since  supply  trains 
offer  a  prime  target  for  the  enemy’s  armored  attack,  the 
attached  covering  elements  must  have  a  liberal  allotment 
of  antitank  weapons.  On  occasion  it  may  even  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  withdraw  armored  cars  or  ranks  from  the  front  and 
assign  them  a  protective  role  with  the  trains, 

#  *  * 

CONCLUSIONS 


Since  the  mechanized  arm,  its  supplementary  weapons, 
and  its  various  counter-agents  are  still  in  a  state  of  devel¬ 
opment,  no  final  answers  can  be  given  to  the  problem  of 
cooperation  between  armored  forces  and  other  arms.  And 
vet,  there  are  certain  conclusions  which  may  be  drawn 
from  the  evolution  of  the  mechanized  arm  to  date. 

First,  there  are  a  number  of  fundamental  elements 
which  determine  the  construction,  organization,  training 
and  employment  of  armored  forces.  These  are; 

(1)  The  materiel  on  hand  and  its  past  performances. 

(2)  The  domestic  facilities  for  the  manufacture  of 
mechanized  weapons. 

(3)  The  maintenance  and  supply  facilities,  particularly 
with  regard  to  fuel. 

(4)  The  effect  of  the  weapons  fired  from  and  against 
tanks,  as  determined  by  experience  gathered  on  proving 
grounds. 

(5)  The  organization  of  the  command,  as  determined 
by  maneuver  expenence. 

(6)  The  order  of  battle, 

(7)  The  nature  of  prospective  theaters  of  operations. 

(8)  The  armament  of  prospective  opponents. 

Although  the  various  nations  follow  different  routes  in 
their  development  of  the  mechanized  arm,  they  all  move 
in  3  more  or  less  common  direction.  This  general  trend 
can  be  summarized  somewhat  like  this: 


(1)  The  importance  of  aviation  is  incontrovertibly 
established,  and  is  admitted  even  by  those  who  refuse,  in 
general,  to  accept  the  doctrines  of  the  Italian  General 
Douhet.  The  air  forces  require  the  support  of  a  partner 
on  the  ground  who  is  in  a  position  to  supplement  and 
exploit  the  results  gained  by  aerial  reconnaissance  and 
combat.  This  partner  must  be  speedy,  aggressive,  and 
strong. 

(2)  The  older  arms  lack  the  penetrative  power,  mobil- 
•ty  and  speed  to  carry  the  attack  so  rapidly  and  deeply 
into  the  hostile  front  that  the  enemy  will  not  have  time 
to  take  counter-measures.  On  the  one  hand,  the  defensive 
power  of  modern  firearms,  and  on  the  other,  the  speed 
with  which  motorized  reserves  may  be  shifted  to  critical 
points,  prevent  the  older  arms  from  decisively  exploiting 
grins.  If  the  defense  has  motorized  reserves  at  its  disposal 
die  attack  must  also  have  motorized  forces,  and  vice  versa. 


(3)  The  older  arms  cannot  repulse  the  attack  of 
strong  armored  forces.  Even  a  large  number  of  antitank 
guns  cannot  strengthen  the  defense  enough  to  frustrate 
surprise  attacks  by  large  bodies  of  tanks.  An  attack  of  this 
kind  must  be  met  by  tanks. 

(4)  On  the  other  hand,  the  increasing  effectiveness  of 
the  antitank  defense  calb  for  the  utmost  concentration  of 
force  on  the  part  of  the  mechanized  arm  if  decisive  results 
are  to  be  obtained.  In  order  to  be  decisive;  a  tank  attack 
must  be  launched  on  a  wide  front;  this  is  to  prevent  the 
enemy  from  striking  the  spearhead  of  the  attack  in  flank. 
The  attacking  forces  must  be  organized  in  considerable 
depth  in  order  to  secure  their  flanks,  effect  a  deep  penetra¬ 
tion,  and  roll  up  the  flanks  thus  created.  To  be  decisive, 
an  attack  must  cover  much  wider  zones  than  can  be  occu¬ 
pied  by  a  brigade.  In  1917.  at  Cambrai,  three  brigades, 
each  three  battalions  strong,  fought  in  a  zone  6  miles  wide 
without  any  organization  in  depth.  In  1918,  at  Soissons, 
16  battalions  attacked  in  two  waves— 12  batralions  in  the 
first,  4  in  the  second — on  a  i2-milc  front.  In  1918,  at 
Amiens,  14  British  and  French  battalions  (two  battalions 
and  several  cavalry  corps  were  combined  in  the  second 
wave)  attacked  in  a  zone  about  1 1  miles  wide.  The  widths 
of  the  zones  of  attack  employed  in  major  operations  during 
the  last  year  of  the  World  War  must  now  be  regarded  as 
minimum  in  view  of  the  defensive  powers  of  modern  ar- 
mor-picrcing  weapons  and  armored  forces.  In  the  future, 
many  rimes  the  number  of  tanks  that  fought  in  1918  will 
take  part  in  battle. 

(5)  The  tank  attack  must  be  carried  out  with  the  ut¬ 
most  speed  m  order  to  take  advantage  of  the  surpnse  ef¬ 
fect.  It  must  drive  deep  into  the  hostile  front,  prevent  the 
reserves  from  going  into  action,  and  convert  tactical  gains 
into  strategic  ones.  In  other  words,  speed  is  the  main 
requirement  of  armored  forces.  As  the  great  Frederick 
said,  “The  faster  the  attack,  the  fewer  men  it  costs.  By 
making  your  battle  short,  you  will  deprive  it  of  the  rime 
to  rob  you  of  many  men.  The  soldier  who  is  led  in  this 
manner  will  gain  confidence  in  you  and  expose  himself 
gladly  to  all  dangers.”  The  swift  execution  of  the  tank 
attack  being  of  decisive  importance,  the  auxiliary  weap¬ 
ons  of  tank  units  must  be  as  fast  as  the  tanks  themselves. 
Auxiliary  weapons  designed  for  cooperation  with  tanks 
should  be  combined  with  them  into  permanent  units  com¬ 
prising  all  modern  arms.  This  should  not  be  construed  as 
meaning  that  the  whole  army  must  be  motorized.  Never¬ 
theless.  it  must  be  emphasized  that  armored  forces  with¬ 
out  speedy  auxiliary  weapons  are  incomplete  and  will  not 
be  able  to  realize  their  maximum  potentialities. 

(6)  Even  in  earliest  times,  armies  included  slow  in¬ 
fantry  and  more  mobile  units  such  as  chariots,  elephants 
and  horsemen.  The  numerical  relationship  between  the 
two  arms  varied  according  to  the  ideas  of  the  commander, 
the  ability  of  the  arms,  the  technique  of  the  weapons  and 
the  object  of  the  war.  In  periods  of  indecisive  position 
warfare,  the  armies  had  to  be  content  with  a  few  mobile 
units.  As  a  rule,  such  times  indicate  a  decadence  in  the 
art  of  war.  Nobody  desires  them,  but  since  nobody  can 
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predict  them,  they  cannot  be  provided  for.  Great  generals 
have  always  aimed  at  decisive  warfare  which  is  another 
way  of  saying  mobile  warfare.  To  that  end  they  have  seen 
to  it  that  the  strength  of  their  fast  troops  compared  fav¬ 
orably  with  that  of  their  slower  ones.  Alexander,  at  the 
outset  of  the  war  against  Persia,  commanded  32,000  fooc- 
soldiers  and  10,000  horsemen.  Hannibal,  at  Cannx,  had 
40,000  dismounted  and  10,000  mounted  troops;  Frederick 
the  Great,  at  Rossbach,  went  into  action  with  2y  infantry 
battalions  and  45  cavalry  squadrons.  These  few  figures 
indicate  that  the  great  leaders  maintained  mobile  elements 
composing  one-fourth  to  one-sixth  of  their  entire  strength. 
Similarly,  modern  mobile  units  can  be  of  decisive  value 
only  if  their  strength  is  in  due  proportion  to  that  of  the 
whole  army. 

As  early  as  his  campaign  in  Spain,  Hannibal  entrusted 
his  gifted  brother  Hasdmbal  with  the  training  and  com¬ 
mand  of  the  mass  of  his  cavalry.  At  Rossbach,  Frederick 
placed  38  of  his  45  cavalry  squadrons  under  the  brilliant 


General  von  Seydlitz,  As  a  rule,  improvisations  of  mobile 
units  and  their  commands  have  proved  of  little  value. 
Therefore,  in  the  future,  mobile  forces  should  have  a  uni¬ 
form  command  even  in  time  of  peace  and  should  be 
formed  in  large  units.  The  leaders  of  those  forces  will  do 
well  to  recall  the  trenchant  expression  of  Frederick  the 
Great:  “Be  active  and  indefatigable;  cast  off  all  indolence 
of  body  and  mind,” 

#  *  # 

It  was  my  intention  not  to  stray  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  technical  possibilities  of  today.  Yet  I  could  not  denv 
myself  the  right  to  study  new  methods  of  employment 
for  new  weapons.  There  will  always  be  men  eager  to 
voice  misgivings,  but  only  be  who  dares  to  reach  into  the 
unknown  will  be  successful.  The  man  who  has  been 
active  will  be  more  leniently  judged  by  the  future. 

“Until  then,  we,  whose  fate  is  spun  without  our  being 
conscious  of  it,  are  left  to  our  own  determination  and 
courage  and  are  consigned  to  the  voice  of  our  inspiration.” 


There  are  very  few  good  generals^  because  most  of  them  see  too  much:  either  too 
much  danger  or  else  too  much  success.  Usually  they  lack  a  sober  recognition  of  the 
attainable.  It  is  easy  to  issue  orders  for  an  "annihilation  "  but  the  question  remains 
whether  or  not  it  is  possible.  Next  to  a  will  for  victory,  the  first  and  natural  quality 
a  good  general  must  possess  is  a  sense  for  actualities- — otherwise  he  is  nothing  but  a 
visionary.  His  other  qualities  must  be  courage  and  an  ability  to  accept  responsibility 
to  God  and  man,  high  and  low,  because  a  general  is  also  responsible  to  those  below 
him  and  not  only  to  his  War  Lord. — Ludendorff  TO  voN  Wenninger. 


SCHLIEFFEN 


4i,  ^el4/eetc( 


“Thttr  it  tfqmtrrd  for  the  comiH>filtOH  of  M  great  com-  boyhood  1 
tnanJer,  not  only  matfive  common  setut  and  reasoning  hi*  comr.idc*  ai 
fowrr.  not  only  imagination,  but  also  an  element  of  tegei-  Glowing  with  | 
demain,  an  original  and  sinister  touch  which  leaves  the  wc  I’russiatiy  art 
enemy  puzeled  as  well  as  beaten" — Chi.'rchiil.  die  reit,  lie  imi 


THE  AMERICAN  odiccr  wlio  u  forced  to 


acquire  hit 

ouliun  experience  dirough  study  and  mancuvcM  can  find 
nutructioii  and  inspiration  in  die  career  of  Count  Alfred 
von  SchlicfTcn.  Although  lie  rose  to  prominence  at  a  nine 
when  the  Prussian  army  marclicd  from  victory  to  viaorv. 
Schhetfrn  s  expcnencc  m  combat  was  extremely  limitccl. 
He  iKver  led  a  company  in  action,  never  commanded  a 
bcigadr  or  a  division  in  war,  never  conducted  a  single 
campaign.  Yet  his  position  among  rhe  military  great  of 
the  twenueth  century  Is  secure.  Handicapped  in  hts  early 
yean  by  bad  cycsi^it  and  a  shy,  licsitanr  manner,  he 
.ttltunarrly  came  to  dominate 

the  thought  of  die  great  Get*  - 

man  general  staff.  Luden* 
dorff  lield  SchlieiTcn  to  be 
one  of  die  greatest  soldiers 
♦ho  ever  lived.”  In  his  strug- 
^  agairut  adversity  and  oiv 
livioo.  intellect  and  character 

♦ete  his  sole  weapons.  ^ 

Schlicffcn  was  boni  in  Bcr- 
Un  on  Febniary  28,  1833,  of 
aTommcianian  family  which 
h*d  already  disdngutslied  it- 
♦If  in  the  service  of  Prussia. 

He  w."!*  educated  at  the  scliool 
the  Moravian  Brediren  at 
Nicsky,  at  the  [oacliimstahl 
JymiuMuui.  and  rhe  Univer- 
of  Berlin.  Despite  exist- 

^  U^nds  to  the  contrarv  ,  -  xi# 

be  diowrd  few  military'  traits  ^ 

his  voudi;  but  an  intense  ,  ^  / 


Gcncrairelilfnanhali^nf  voo  Sdilkilcn 

Cmmtmrnm  itmtt,  ttmamlmg 

rntJ  m  limiiltt  lomtb. 
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the  Gennan  armies  were  making  history  at  Spicheren,  St. 
Privac-Graveiottc,  and  Mars-la-Tour,  he  fretted  on  the 
shore  of  the  North  Sea  waiting  for  a  French  landing  force 
which  never  came.  Released  late  in  1870,  he  rook  part  in 
the  Loire  winter  campaign  on  the  stajSE  of  Grand  Duke 
Frederick  f  rancis  of  Mecklenburg. 

Here  again  bad  luck  dogged  him.  He  happened  to  be 
present  when  the  Grand  Duke’s  chief  of  staff.  General 
Krenski,  made  certain  stupid  decisions.  Being  new  at  his 
post,  and  naturally  tactful  and  diffident,  Schlieffen  did  not 
(Question  the  decisions  of  his  superior.  Greatly  angered, 
Moltke  immediately  replaced  Krenski,  and  although  he 
left  Schlieffen  at  his  post,  he  repeatedly  showed  his  dis- 
tmst  of  the  young  officer.  At  the  end  of  the  war  Moltke 
reported  that  Schlieffen  would  probably  make  a  gallant 
commander  in  the  field,  but  that  he  did  not  have  the 
character  and  selhassurance  required  of  a  staff  officer.  It 
was  typical  of  Moltke’s  greatness  that  he  later  reversed 
his  opinion  of  Schlieffen.  Fifteen  years  after  this  unfor¬ 
tunate  incident  he  endorsed  him  as  “fitted  to  occupy  any 
post  in  the  German  army,” 

Shortly  after  the  close  of  the  war  another  misfortune 
befell  Schlieffen.  The  death  of  his  wife,  Anna,  in  1872, 
followed  close  upon  his  appointment  to  the  staff  of  the 
XV  Corps.  His  marriage  to  his  cousin  Anna  Schlieffen 
was  unquestionably  a  decisive  event  in  his  life.  Her  great 
confidence  in  his  abilities  had  inspired  him  to  surmount 
many  early  difficulties.  In  their  courtship  days  and 
throughout  their  brief  marned  life,  she  insisted  that  he 
would  some  day  be  chief  of  the  general  staff.  Having  felt, 
as  he  thought,  the  ultimate  blow  of  fortune  in  her  death, 
his  career  from  that  time  on  was  marked  by  utter  fear¬ 
lessness  and  unselfish  devotion  to  the  welfare  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  army.  After  her  death  Schlieffen  never  wavered  over 
a  decision,  never  softened  his  words,  never  curried  favor 
from  anyone.  His  manner  grew  firm,  his  voice  harsh,  his 
touch  cynical  and  sarcastic.  He  buried  himself  in  his 
work,  driving  himself  and  his  subordinates  with  a  kind  of 
dsemonic  fury.  For  seven  years,  1876-1883,  he  was  the 
much-feared  and  respected  commander  of  the  ist  Guard 
Uhlan  Regiment  at  Potsdam. 

II 

In  1883  Schlieffen  was  transferred  to  the  3d  Section  of 
the  general  staff  concerned  with  information  on  France 
and  Belgium.  He  found  this  assignment  under  his  old 
colleague  Waldersee  highly  congenial.  After  a  term  in 
this  department,  he  was  appointed  head  of  the  2d  Section 
in  charge  of  Aufmarsch  or  mobilization  plans.  This  gave 
him  an  opportunity  to  become  familiar  with  two  of  the 
most  impoitant  sections  of  the  staff. 

On  a  long  staff  ride  in  1886,  the  elder  von  Moltke  put 
Schlieffen  through  an  exhaustive  examination  on  all  mat¬ 
ters  pertaining  to  the  military  problems  of  Germany.  At 
the  conclusion  he  reported  that  Schlieffen  was  fitted  for 
the  highest  office  in  the  army.  His  application  and  indus¬ 
try  coupled  with  his  wide  knowledge  of  military  affairs 


made  him  the  logical  successor  to  Waldersee  as  chief  of 
staff  in  1891. 

He  was  now  at  the  summit  of  his  powers.  Self-possessed 
aristocratic,  and  soldierly,  he  appeared  to  combine  the 
qualities  of  a  guard  officer  and  a  philosopher.  No  one  on 
the  staff  was  left  in  doubt  about  the  standard  of  wort  he 
required.  Woe  to  the  stuffed  shirt  or  dilettante  who  tried 
to  “get  by”  Schlieffen  with  a  superficial  knowledge  of  the 
work  at  hand!  Officers  left  his  room  breathless  from  his 
reprimands.  “Colonel,  you  made  the  same  mistake  two 
years  ago,”  he  might  say.  He  would  listen  to  a  report  widi 
half-closed  eyes,  playing  with  a  paper  knife.  At  the  slight¬ 
est  inaccuracy^  he  would  rasp  out  a  correction  and  prove 
the  officer  wrong  on  the  spot.  The  range  of  his  precise 
knowledge  was  disconcerting.  He  could  speak  with  au¬ 
thority  on  the  characteristics  of  French  mountain  artillery, 
on  the  formation  of  a  Russian  infantry  division,  on 
training  of  the  Italian  Alpine  corps,  or  on  the  armament 
of  British  warships  on  distant  stations.  During  the  Moroc¬ 
can  crisis  of  1905  an  official  from  the  Foreign  Offee  was 
speaking  before  a  council  of  German  leaders  on  certain 
phases  of  the  crisis.  He  mentioned  the  distance  between 
two  rather  unimportant  towns  in  Morocco  as  being  150 
kilometers.  Instantly,  but  courteously,  Schlieffen  corrected 
him.  The  distance  was  130  kilometers.  Irritated,  the  For¬ 
eign  Office  expert  called  for  large  scale  maps — ^which  only 
proved  Schlieffen  right.  A  matter  of  twenty  kilometers 
might  mean  little  to  a  diplomat,  but  it  meant  a  day’s 
march  to  Schlieffen  with  all  its  problems  of  transport  and 
supply. 

His  memory  was  unfailing;  all  his  lectures  and  critiques 
were  delivered  without  a  note.  In  oral  as  well  as  wntten 


expression  he  was  brilliant  and  lucid.  Those  who  have 
read  the  heavy-footed  translation  of  his  Cannae  may  smile 
at  this  observation,  but  many  of  his  passages  will  stand 
comparison  to  the  greatest  classics  in  military  literature. 
From  his  description  of  the  pursuit  after  Leipzig,  one  can 
gam  an  impression  of  Schlieffen’s  powerful  and  figurative 


language.  He  wrote: 


Even  though  Bliicher’s  soldiers  grew  weary  [of  the  pursuit] , 
the  horsemen  on  the  fallow  steed  did  not.  Hunger  and  sick¬ 
ness  gathered  in  a  richer  harvest  than  the  edge  of  the  sword 
would  have  been  able  to  reap.  Along  the  road,  in  the  ditches 
thousands  of  human  wrecks  terminated  their  agonized  ex¬ 


istence. 


Though  many  of  his  works  are  not  military  histoiy  m 
the  strictest  sense,  Schlieffen  had  the  makings  of  2  great 
military  historian.  But  his  mind  was  too  closely  fastened 
upon  the  task  of  serving  the  German  army  to  allow  him 
the  detachment  of  view  required  of  a  true  military  bis- 
torian.  All  the  military  aspects  of  a  situation  seemed  to 
range  themselves  in  Schlieffen’s  mind  automatically. 
Should  he  be  listening  to  a  report  on  a  tactical  exercise,  be 
might  intermpt  with  an  apparently  irrelevant  observation 
about  the  tests  of  a  new  mortar.  The  astonished  officcf 
making  the  report  could  hardly  surmise  that  the  chief  bad 
leaped  far  beyond  the  immediate  implications  of  his  report 
and  had  already  added  a  new  factor  to  the  problem. 


mi 
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His  concentration  on  military  matters  was  so  great  that 
it  caused  him  to  be  regarded  as  mildly  eccentric.  Once, 
while  traveling  through  East  Prussia  by  train,  his  atten¬ 
tion  was  called  to  a  particularly  beautiful  stretch  of 
scencrv'.  He  gazed  out  of  the  carriage  window  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  and  grunted:  “The  hills  are  not  adaptable  for  de¬ 
fense,  and  the  river  is  of  slight  value  as  a  military  ob¬ 
stacle.” 

Though  apparently  a  harsh  taskmaster  and  a  stinging 
critic,  Schlieffeh,  remembering  his  own  unfortunate  ex¬ 
perience  in  1871,  was  always  careful  in  condemning  an 
officer.  His  criticisms  were  made  with  a  nice  accuracy. 
Now  and  then  he  atoned  for  his  harsh  words  with  a  touch 
of  liumor,  “Vexation  and  ill-humor,”  he  used  to  say,  “can 
scarcely  be  avoided  in  map  maneuvers.”  Again  he  would 
assert:  “For  the  purpose  of  judging  others  I  have  evolved 
a  measuring  stick  ftom  the  consciousness  of  my  own  im¬ 
perfections.”  His  most  common  advice  to  young  officers 
was;  “Be  more  than  you  appear  to  be.”  He  rewarded  his 
favonces  in  strange  ways— giving  them  special  problems 
on  their  holidays!  “Now  you  can  give  your  whole  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  matter  without  intetruption.”  Kuhl  relates 
that  one  Christmas  Eve  the  old  general  presented  him  with 
3  Chnstmas  present  in  the  form  of  a  difficult  strategic 
problem;  the  requirement — an  operations  plan.  Think¬ 
ing  to  salvage  a  few  hours  of  the  two-day  Christmas  break 
to  himself,  Kuhl  worked  most  of  the  night  and  Christ¬ 
mas  Day  to  complete  his  assignment.  Schlieffen,  much 
pleased  with  his  industry,  rewarded  him  with  a  second 
problem  to  solve  on  the  following  day! 

During  the  years  he  was  at  the  head  of  the  General 
Staff,  a  corps  of  able  officers:  Francois,  Hoffmann,  Dell- 
mensingen,  Seeckt,  Hindenburg,  Freytag-Loringhaven, 
Kuhl,  Wetzeil,  von  der  Goltz,  and  Ludendorff  came  un¬ 
der  his  stimulating  influence. 

Germany’s  military  position  in  1891  was  sufficiently  dif¬ 
ficult  to  cause  Schlieffen  to  regard  his  task  as  “a  very  heavy 
one,”  France  was  eager  to  avenge  the  defeat  of  1870,  and 
German  blunders  in  diplomacy  had  almost  driven  Russia 
into  an  alliance  with  Germany’s  traditional  enemy.  Until 
1873  the  elder  von  Moltke  had  been  able  to  contemplate 
an  offensive  against  France  and  Russia  simultaneously. 
But  the  rapid  recovery  of  France  and  the  construction  of 
fortified  positions  in  the  Belfort,  Epinal,  Longwy,  Toul, 
and  Verdun  areas,  with  secondary  positions  at  Besan^on, 
Langetes,  Dijon,  Rheims,  Lyons,  and  Paris,  made  this 
plan  impractical.  The  only  gap  in  the  French  fortified 
line  was  the  Trouee  de  Charmes,  a  sort  of  colossal  booby 
trap  left  intentionally  open  to  trip  up  an  unwary  invader. 

As  a  consequence  of  these  developments  and  on  account 
of  the  German-Austrian  alliance,  Moltke  in  1879  made 
plans  for  an  offensive  against  Russia  with  a  defensive  cam- 
paign  against  France.  He  was  willing  to  abandon  Alsace 
3nd  Lorraine  and  looked  for  a  decisive  battle  against  the 
French  in  the  Mainz-Frankfuit  area  after  the  enemy  had 
been  weakened  by  the  investment  of  Metz  and  Strassburg 
3nd  when  their  extended  communications  would  invite  a 
flank  attack.  If  the  French  invaded  Germany  by  way  of 


Belgium  and  Luxemburg,  Moltke  would  strike  northward 
at  their  flank.  Waldersee,  who  succeeded  Moltke,  found 
little  to  change  in  these  plans;  but  he  would  not  venture 
an  offensive  in  Russia  during  the  wet  seasons  of  the  year. 
Such  was  the  state  of  German  military  plans  when  Schlief¬ 
fen  took  over  the  general  staff  in  1891. 

Ill 

In  189^^  the  Franco-Russian  alliance  made  a  war  on  two 
fronts  a  certainty  for  Germany.  The  rapid  development 
of  the  military  establishments  in  both  these  countries  plus 
the  limitless  manpower  of  Russia  set  the  problem  for 
Schlieffen,  In  bnef  he  had  to  fight  a  victorious  war  against 
superior  numbers  on  two  fronts.  To  be  certain  of  his  vic¬ 
tory,  he  had  to  plan  for  a  quick  annihilating  battle  against 
one  of  his  adversaries  after  the  model  of  the  classical  vic¬ 
tories,  Cannae,  Leuthen,  or  Austerlitz.  After  this  victory 
he  would  be  able  to  concentrate  all  his  power  against  the 
second  antagonist. 

His  first  step  was  to  increase  the  general  staff  from  1 1 
to  16  departments  and  the  personnel  from  50  to  162  of¬ 
ficers,  This  gave  him  an  instrument  of  great  flexibility 
and  usefulness.  Then  he  championed  the  introduction  of 
heavy  mobile  field  artillery  in  the  German  army  as  a  coun¬ 
ter  to  the  French  fortification  measures.  Although  a  cav¬ 
alry  officer,  Schlieffen  showed  a  keen  appreciation  of  the 
technical  and  mechanical  aspects  of  modern  war.  As  could 
be  expected,  his  heavy  howitzer  program  met  with  stub¬ 
born  resistance  from  many  old-line  artillery  officers.  The 
_guns  would  be  too  heavy.  They  would  lessen  the  mobility 
of  units.  Schlieffen  asked  them  if  they  had  seen  the  twelve 
pounders  of  Fredetick  the  Great,  They  were  heavier  and 
more  awkward  than  the  projected  weapons.  If  “Old  Fritz” 
could  move  his  pieces,  they  could  handle  the  new  guns. 
Once  the  heavy  howitzer  program  was  adopted,  many  of 
the  protesting  officers  became  enthusiasts.  A  vogue  for 
heavy  and  heavier  artillery  set  in.  Lesser  officers  talked 
glibly  of  breaking  through  the  Belfort-Epinal-Toul-Ver- 
dun  impasse.  But  Schlieffen  was  not  interested  in  smash¬ 
ing  French  masonry  in  the  south;  bis  heavy  artillery  pro¬ 
gram  was  conceived  for  quite  a  different  purpose.  With 
this  armament  he  hoped  for  a  rapid  break-through  of  the 
less  heavily  fottified  area  in  the  north:  Liege-Namur-Mau- 
beuge,  Antwerp. 

Schlieffen’s  plan  for  a  decisive  battle  with  France  was 
evolutionary  in  its  development.  His  mind  ran  to  the  solu¬ 
tion  of  his  problem  in  something  like  the  following  fash¬ 
ion:  A  campaign  in  Russia  might,  as  in  1812,  drag  out 
endlessly  due  to  the  absence  of  decisive  objectives  and  the 
immense  areas  involved.  France — the  highly  prepared 
and  aggressive  enemy — must  be  struck  down  first.  The 
great  development  in  the  size  of  modern  armies,  the  rise 
of  industrial  civilization  made  it  possible  to  place  a  great 
part  of  a  nation’s  manpower  in  the  field.  The  network  of 
railways  in  Germany  and  France  made  it  feasible  to  trans¬ 
port  these  masses  to  the  battle  area  and  supply  them.  If 
large  masses  of  troops  were  simply  thrown  to  the  frontier 
in  approximately  equal  strength  by  both  sides,  senseless 
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ilaugluet  and  stalcnutc  wcic  du:  only  predictable  resulu. 
1  lie  sole  way  lo  gam  a  tpiick  ascendency  over  mass  armies, 
drought  SchlieRen.  was  to  strike  deep  at  tlicir  flanks,  en¬ 
dangering  dicir  vital  communicatinns,  driving  tlKm, 
through  their  very  sure,  into  confusion  and  destruction. 
These  idc.is  were  the  fniits  of  his  study  of  Haniuhai.  hred- 
cnck  the  Great,  Napoleon. 

No  minor  victors’  was  sought:  Schlicffcn  desired  notliing 
short  of  the  dcstruaion  of  the  French  field  armies.  To  at¬ 
tain  these  titanic  results,  immense  risks  had  to  be  faced. 
Tile  Russians  were  to  be  allowed  almost  free  run  in  hast 
Prussia.  The  French  were  to  be  deliberately  baited  into 
an  offensive  in  Lorraine.  The  nglu  wing  oi  the  German 
armies  opposite  the  Dutch-Belgi.in  frontier  had  to  Isc  marie 
as  strong  as  possible.  Belgium,  Holland,  and  Luxemburg 
had  to  be  used  as  a  passageway  for  the  armies  in  the  north, 
neutrality  or  no  ncutralitv.  As  General  Bliss  said,  ’’Sdilicf- 
fen  saw  no  hope,  indeed  dicrc  was  no  odicr  hope  but  to 
stnke  die  French  armies  m  die  Hank."  Once  through  Bel- 
gum  the  German  armies,  pivoting  on  the  line  MetT- 
Thionvillc,  would  out-flank  and  outnumber  the  French 
armies  in  tlic  north.  The  enemy  would  he  forced  to  fight 
under  .adverse  conditions,  their  front  reversed.  In  con¬ 
fusion  they  would  be  driven  to  dcstniccioo  m  die  Iiiras  and 
against  the  Swiss  fronucr.  To  use  Schlicffcn's  words; 


The  Germant  can  fed  assurrd.  if  iJscy  suck  to  their  own 
(ipenitiont.  tliji  the  Fnrnih  will  quicklv  turn  ahum  (from 
tndr  invasion  of  Ijsrraine)— in  ihe  direction  (tom  which  the 
greater  danger  thrratrm.  It  is  tlieTrfcue  inipmns'c  that  the 
Cermatis  be  as  strong  as  possible  on  the  nght  wing,  for  there 
the  deciiwe  battle  is  to  be  expected.  The  decisian  should  (all 
m  noexhern  France.  The  btuillon  esni  on  the  right  flank 


should  he  so  strong  that  die  French  and  tisnr  Allies  tan  be 
ilnvcn  against  the  rear  ul  tlsetr  fortress  from  and  against  ihr 
fronucr  of  Switzerland.  Thus  bv  a  huge  cnvcluimcnt  of  chr 
French  anil  Kntisli  a  ciskissal  f  aiiuae  sliotild  lie  (<repafed 
Antwerp  and  Paris  should  be  ins-estcii  by  Rrserse  and  cnM 
corps,  but  the  slcs-.ision  lies  iint  at  ilirse  forurssrs,  but  ui  the 
stirroiiiiding  of  die  field  army. 

One  distinguished  Amcticaii  soldier  lias  described  tho 
brilliant  program  as  a  "masterpiece  of  divination,  abso¬ 
lutely  sound  from  any  angle  it  mav  be  approached." 

It  is  somewhat  misleading  to  speak  ot  "die  .Sclilieflen 
Plan";  it  w.is  in  reality  a  military  conception  which  wai 
modified  from  time  to  time.  Tlicrc  were  two  prinapal 
programs,  that  of  1905-06  and  that  of  1911,  Tlicy  werr 
nor  plans  in  die  sense  that  Germany  liad  the  necessary  re- 
-sourecs  to  carry  tlicm  out  at  that  time.  Ncs'cr.  dunng 
.SclilicHcn’s  tenure  as  chief  of  staff  did  he  have  the  rrooin 
required  for  the  program  of  1905,  but  lie  hoped  they  would 
be  available  before  Armageddon  came.  One  frarure  of 
Imtb  programs  to  which  ^ItliciTcn  atuclicd  utmost  im¬ 
portance  was  tlic  despatch  of  six  Ertatz  corps  in  die  wake 
of  die  I  and  II  German  amiics.  Tlicse  troops  were  to  hr 
raised  on  mobilization,  and  their  procnce  in  the  baidr 
area  ivould  enable  the  armies  of  the  right  wing  to  dcsiAr 
their  whole  attention  to  the  cncitdcnicnt  and  destnredo* 
of  the  French  field  armies. 

He  did  not  expect  to  achieve  these  great  results  with¬ 
out  losses,  but  victor)'  would  be  certain  if  the  nghi  wti? 
was  strong  enough.  The  accompanying  chart  snows  th*  1 
gradual  increase  in  die  number  of  troops  allotted  to  d<  j 
German  armies  in  the  north.*  According  to  the  progU*®  I 
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ot  1905-06,  the  German  front  on  the  31M  day  of  mobili- 
utiun  would  he  Abbeville.  Aniicm,  St.  Quentin,  RetheJ. 
Piedenliofcn,  Soarbuig.  Tl«c  aiarcling  program  of  tlie 
noniirm  armies  from  that  nine  on  Li  sTiown  in  Map  1.’ 

The  German  Kciclutag  oMnmusion  which  investigated 
the  causes  for  the  German  collapse  in  1918  shed  some  new 
light  on  the  Schlicffcn  program  of  1903-06.  Dr.  J.  V. 
Bredt.  die  chaiimaii  of  one  of  the  subcommittees,  sliows 
in  his  Dif  lielgucht  Xeutuiiut  itnJ  der  Scblieffensche 
Feldsug^n  that  Scliiicffcn  fully  appreciated  the  polirical 
consequences  of  the  vioianon  of  Belgian  neutrality.  But 
with  a  subtle  approach,  sjilly  lacking  in  die  direction  of 
Gemun  affairs  m  1914.  Schherten  planned  to  mass  his 
ariiiics  on  the  Dutch-Belgian  border  without  a  declaration 
of  war.  To  this  move  the  FrciKh  could  respond  in  only 
one  way.  Flicy  would  be  forced  10  counter  by  occupying 
the  heights  of  the  \lctisc  m  Belgium  as  the  only  area  suit¬ 
able  for  defense.  Thus  FraiKc,  not  Gcimanv,  would  ac- 
nully  he  tile  first  to  violate  Belgian  neutrality.  .Schlicflcn 
bdics-ed  that  Holland  could  be  won  os-rr  hv  diplomatic 
means.  Tins  cxceerlingly  subde  opening  gambit  ss  as  never 
ptit  to  the  test.  It  is  known,  however,  that  dK  variants 
of  Plan  XVII  envisaged  the  possible  operauon  of  FrerKh 
troops  in  Belgium  and  l.uxcnibnrg,  so  that  one  may  con¬ 
clude  It  had  a  reasonable  dunce  of  success.  H.id  this 
gigantic  rule  de  guerre  liccn  earned  off.  it  would  have 
ranked  among  the  gTc.it  fe.nts  of  militaiy  lcgetdcm.iin  in 
history. 

In  1905-06  there  seemed  m  he  little  reason  for  doubting 

'IUksI  no  Foerstcr,  Crof  SchUegen  und  der  irellkneo. 


die  success  of  Schlicffcn’s  jsrogram.  'Flic  fapanesc  army 
had  just  punctured  the  legend  of  Russian  miliraiy  prowess 
in  Manchuna.  Tlie  risks  of  an  mvasion  of  East  Prussia 
Were  sensibly  lessened.  Tlie  Austio-Hunganan  amiics 
could  be  cxpcxtcd  to  keep  the  Russiatu  mote  or  less  occu¬ 
pied.  Schlicffcn  respected  the  French  armies,  hut  be  did 
HOC  over-value  them.  In  the  matter  of  hcav\'  amllcry  and 
tactics,  he  knew'  them  10  be  perfectly  prepared  in  >905 
for  the  war  of  1870.  He  anticipated  tlie  intcrsxntion  of 
EiigLuid  but  felt  that  tlie  Bntish  expediuonat)*  force  would 
siiffa  the  common  fate  of  dw  French  armies.  The  British 
Hect  was  a  different  matter.  Unlike  some  "dry  land’*  sol¬ 
diers.  notably  Foch  and  )offrc,  wIkj  valued  the  Bntish 
Fleet  as  worth  “less  dian  one  bayonet,**  Schlicffcn  regarded 
Bntish  sea  power  ,1$  an  extremely  inipotunt  factor.  This 
was  particularly  true  in  case  die  war  dragged  out.  Then 
German  comnicfcc  would  be  driven  from  die  seas,  and 
the  shortage  of  taw  nutcnals  would  slowly  lower  Ger¬ 
many's  fighting  cfhcicncy.  In  ilnic  he  came  to  ix^nd 
Italian  aid  in  Alsace  as  an  illusion. 

Not  all  Gemian  soldiers  could  follow  Schlieffen's  flight 
into  die  military  stratosphere.  FIc  obscrv'cd  somewhat  rue¬ 
fully  that  “orthodox  soldiers  generally  prefer  an  orderly, 
efficient,  frontal  attack  to  all  utlicr  tacncal  operations,  no 
matter  whcdicr  die  enemy  or  posinon  ate  weak  or  strong.’* 
He  complained  due  die  idea  of  dcstninion  which  formed 
the  basic  principle  of  Napoleonic  operations  and  predomi¬ 
nated  in  the  batdes  of  Fredenck  the  Grr.ir  w.is  being  for¬ 
gotten  in  the  Russo*  japancse  War.  He  warned  against 
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PTION  OF  1912.  Scblieffeu  wss  willing  to  gamble. 

new  godj  in  oclue^-cd  in  tljc  hrst  grear  effort  at  envelopment,  Stlilicffen 
would  say  to  the  diplomats:  “Make  the  Ikst  peace  sw 
can  at  once.'* 


rouowtng  what  lie  callcil  the  precepts 
Manchuria. 

Schlieffcn  appears  to  be  one  of  the  first  miliearv  thinkers 
to  foresee  tlic  '  total"  war  in  which  ail  the  military,  eco¬ 
nomic.  and  industrial  resources  of  a  nation  would  be  in- 
wdved.  Tliis  made  him  all  the  more  eager  to  insure  the 
success  of  his  great  envelopment  program  bv  keeping  the 
nght  wtng  strong.  He  wanted  tJie  stxcngtli  ratio  of  the 
northern  armies  to  die  southern  armies  to  be  y  to  i . 

Widi  remarkable  aemraev  he  predicted  what  would  hap 
pen  in  case  a  quick  decision  was  not  readied  against 
France.  He  said: 

Then  the  war  wilJ  take  a  course  In  which  the  German  furccs 
wUl  move  to  and  fro  (from  the  Western  Front  to  the  Eastem 
Front)  pushmg  the  cnanv  back  here  and  there  and  attain 
yielding  to  the  adversary.  To  lum  up,  the  s»ar  would  drag 
on  with  dusdvantages  and  growing  duintcgratian  to  the  Ger¬ 
man  fences  and  with  the  possible  intervention  of  other 
powers. 

His  desire  for  a  short  war  was  based  in  part  upon  his 
belief  that  the  economic  set-up  of  modem  industrial  states 
could  not  endure  a  long  conflict.  Tlic  World  War  demon¬ 
strated  that  in  this  particular  Schlieffcn  was  wrong,  but 
almost  every  notable  military  leader  in  the  world  except 
Lord  Kitchener  made  the  .same  mistake  in  1914.  Schlicf- 
fen  was  willing  to  gamble  with  Germany’s  fate  by  stak¬ 
ing  his  pile  on  an  overpowering  right  wing,  but  be  realisti¬ 
cally  faced  the  possibility  of  failure.  If  success  was  not 


In  1^5  at  the  age  of  seventy-two  Schlieffcn  suffered  1 
painful  injuiy'  while  riding.  He  recovered  from  this  in- 
|uty  slowly  and  the  Emperor  began  to  considet  Ills  luc- 
ccsstir.  In  the  main  Schli^cn’s  reuuons  witli  the  Emperor 
wxre  friendly  but  ratlicr  distant.  He  pur  his  views  of  the 
rcquiicmcnts  of  the  .irmv  before  the  civil  government  and 
defended  them  with  all  (lis  power.  But  once  tlKtr  deeisim 
was  made,  he  accepted  it  without  furtlicr  question.  Hr 
tried  haid  in  the  mancusrrs  of  1905  to  get  the  Kaiser  in¬ 
terested  seriously  in  the  imliury  problems  of  the  Ernpiit. 
but  the  Supreme  War  Lord  remained  incurably  sup** 
ficial  when  it  came  to  military  matters.  It  hurt  SchlietFoi 
to  team  that  the  Kaiser  had  picked  tlic  younger  Moltkt 
to  succeed  him  before  lie  resigned. 

After  his  teuteincnt  in  1906  Schlieffcn  tried  to  tefratfi 
from  comment  on  the  work  of  his  successor,  but  whm 
Moltkc  kept  his  major  conception  of  an  cncIrcIcmeaC 
the  FrctKh  armies  and  procceifcd  to  weaken  the  vital  right 
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ten  and  authoritative  in  character  that  it  was  widely  be- 
iievcd  at  the  time  to  have  come  from  the  pen  of  Schlieffen.* 
The  article  produced  repercussions  in  France  and  Russia 
as  well  as  in  Germany,  but  it  did  not  change  the  program 
of  Xfoltke. 

In  order  to  meet  the  new  conditions  arising  from  French 
military  measures  and  the  regeneration  of  the  Russian 
army,  Schlteffen  m  1512  made  his  final  revision  of  the 
program  for  destroying  the  French  armies.  He  was  now 
out  of  power  and  his  unofficial  “plan”  is  based  largely  on 
his  conversations  with  General  von  Hahnke,  his  son-in- 
law.  Schlieffen  proposed  that  the  encircling  stroke  be  made 
with  a  force  of  no  less  than  21  army  corps  between  Abbe¬ 
ville  and  St.  Quentin.  He  also  advocated  an  attack  m  the 
south  from  the  area  Diedenhofen-Saatburg  to  complete 
the  disaster  of  the  French.  The  Cannae  then  would  be 
complete.  To  make  these  attacks  possible  Schlieffen 
wanted  to  amalgamate  the  regular  and  reserve  divisions 
and  raise  the  army  to  the  strength  of  51  uniform  corps. 
This  1912  program  is  illustrated  by  Map  2.* 

The  question  has  often  been  raised  as  to  whether  or  not 
the  French  military  authorities  were  aware  of  the  essential 
features  of  the  Schlieffen  program.  Maurice  Paleologue 
writing  in  the  Revue  des  Dettx  Mondes  for  October  i, 
1932,  declares  that  the  French  Intelligence  Service  ob¬ 
tained  a  copy  of  the  Schlieffen  plan  in  1904  through  the 
treachety  of  a  high-ranking  German  officer.  But  since  the 
plan  was  not  completely  formulated  until  1905,  one  must 
conclude  that  M.  Pal&logue  (known  to  historians  for  his 
lack  of  accuracy)  is  merely  repeating  hearsay.  If  the 
French  did  have  early  knowledge  of  the  program,  they 
did  not  alter  their  military  dispositions  on  that  account. 
In  1909  Schheffen’s  Deutsche  Revue  article  told  them  ail 
they  needed  to  know  about  the  program.  As  evidence  that 
the  article  was  widely  read  in  France,  it  may  be  pointed 
out  that  there  was  some  talk  of  a  French  Stiilieffen  Plan 
CO  meet  the  German  one,  but  all  this  was  forgotten  in  the 
mystic  devotion  to  Plan  XVII  and  to  the  o^ensive  a  i’out- 
unce. 

Some  French  writers,  particularly  General  Dupont  in 
his  Le  Haul  Commandement  Allemand  en  attempt 

to  cover  up  the  French  miscalculation  of  the  German  forces 
west  of  the  Meuse  in  1914.  But  the  report  of  the  German 
order  of  battle  handed  to  Joffre  by  the  French  Intelligence 
Service  shows  that  this  miscalculation  was  very  real.®  One 
must  conclude,  therefore,  that  if  the  French  actually  knew 
about  the  Schlieffen  program,  they  were  so  full  of  the 
offensive  spirit  of  Colonel  Grandmaison  that  they  did  not 
eare  where  the  German  troops  were. 

The  Russians  also  studied  the  Deutsche  Revue  article, 
for  they  held  maneuvers  after  1909  in  which  rhev  at- 
®tnipted  to  avoid  an  encircling  battle  of  the  Tannenburg 
vanety.  Between  1909  and  1914,  however,  they  must 
have  forgotten  the  formula.  Tannenburg  was  a  typical 
Schlieffen  victory;  it  would  have  delighted  his  soldierly 

.  ’N’ow  included  in  Schlieffen’s  works  under  the  title  Der  Krieg 
^^Gegenwari. 

sed  on  Foerster,  op.  cif. 


heart.  To  a  certain  extent  it  was  prepared  for  in  his 
maneuver  of  1903  in  which  a  smaller  Red  Army  (IV 
Corps  Hindenburg-Franfois)  defeated  a  larger  Blue  Army 
advancing  from  Leipzig  in  the  direction  of  the  river  Saale. 

Though  Schlieffen  had  no  opportunity  to  prove  his  mili¬ 
tary  qualities  in  battle,  “there  abided  in  him  an  incom¬ 
parable  military  fire.”  His  qualities  as  a  commander  arc 
most  clearly  revealed  in  his  critiques  and  staff  maneuvers. 
He  was  tireless  in  his  effort  to  make  clear  the  necessity 
for  and  the  means  of  attaining  an  annihilating  victory.  As 
his  program  of  encirclement  developed,  he  stressed  the  in¬ 
evitability,  indeed,  the  desirability  of  a  German  with¬ 
drawal  in  the  center  and  left  flank  so  that  the  enemy  would 
be  deeply  committed  and  could  not  escape  the  net.  But 
he  realized  that  patriotism  and  local  interest  would  act 
against  even  the  temporary  surrender  of  any  German  tem- 
toiy  to  the  enemy.  Thus,  in  his  war  games  of  1905,  Schlicf- 
fen,  who  wanted  the  French  to  make  a  deep  penetration 
into  German  territory  between  Metz  and  Strassburg,  or¬ 
dered  the  German  army  commander  to  retreat.  After  the 
French  forces  were  irrevocably  committed,  he  theoretically 
destroyed  them  by  an  attack  against  their  flanks  and  rear. 
In  1914  Moltke  was  willing  to  let  the  battle  develop  in  the 
hands  of  his  generals,  timidly  trying  fmm  time  to  time, 
to  keep  them  m  line  with  directives.  The  reader  is  familiar 
with  what  actually  took  place.* 

To  Schlieffen  it  was  the  business  of  the  Chief  of  the 
General  Staff  of  the  Field  Armies  to  command  and  not 
to  coordinate.  He  knew  that  a  great  Cannae  could  not  be 
brought  about  by  wishful  thinking,  that  willful,  self-cen¬ 
tered  army  commanders  under  the  stress  of  a  rapidly 
changing  battle  are  not  likely  to  be  controlled  by  the  pos¬ 
session  of  a  common  objective.  For  example,  on  the  zad 
day  of  mobilization  in  the  maneuvers  of  1905  u  gap  ap¬ 
peared  between  the  I  and  II  German  armies.  In  1914 
(August  27) ,  Moltke  was  content  to  make  suggestions, 
but  in  1905  Schlieffen  ordered  the  III  German  army  to 
march  against  the  rear  of  what  appeared  to  be  two  hostile 
armies  (in  1914  the  V  French  Army)  and  saved  the 
situation. 

As  for  drawing  any  troops  away  from  the  vital  right 
wing,  he  told  the  German  commander  in  East  Prussia  not 
to  expect  the  transfer  of  a  single  corps  from  the  west  until 
after  the  decision  had  been  reached.  With  rare  foresight 
he  warned  against  premature  optimism  which  was  certain 
to  follow  the  initial  successes  of  the  armies  m  the  west. 
He  would  have  been  the  first  to  condemn  the  “hurrah 
mood”  which  characterized  German  GHQ  in  August, 
1914. 

Schlieffen  knew  that  there  were  few  real  Cannaes  in  the 
history  of  the  world.  For  such  an  achievement  “a  Hanni¬ 
bal  was  needed  on  one  side  and  a  Terenrlus  Varro  on  the 
other.”  He  was  particularly  eager  to  have  Germany  face 
her  great  militaiy  trial  with  a  leader  of  unshakable  rcsolu- 

'Les  Armees  franfoises  dans  la  Grande  Guerre,  Tome  I,  Vol.  I. 
Annex,  Doc.  342. 

’See  Tindail.  “The  Will  o£  the  T.eadcr.”  Co.<ist  .Artillery 
JofRX.iL,  November- December.  \936.  cl  scg. 
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Don,  serenity,  and  iron  will.  "A  great  commander."  he 
used  to  say,  "must  be  able  to  endure  great  blows  with 
steadlastnrss."  "His  inner  fire  should  he  lighted  from  tlie 
altar  of  the  gods  tbcmsclses."  With  a  suifiaent  knowledge 
of  tlic  history  and  art  of  war,  the  great  commander  "would 
know  how  everything  happened,  how  it  was  bound  to 
happen,  and  how  it  would  happen  again."  Sensing  the 
fact  that  Germany  was  hazarding  her  future  on  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  “a  new  Benedeck.'  his  last  days  were  ren¬ 
dered  unhappy  by  the  fear  that  the  younger  Moltkc  would 
not  measure  up  to  the  demands  of  war. 

On  lanuary  a,  1913.  with  Berlin  under  a  blanket  of 
snow  the  old  soldier  lay  dying.  In  his  delirium  he  tried 
to  communicate  with  the  members  of  his  family.  Once 
he  became  lucid  for  a  moment  but  only  delivered  himself 
of  a  platitude  to  the  cHcct  that  great  issues  depend  on  little 
things.  Then,  as  tlie  moment  of  release  approached,  he 
raised  himself  with  great  effort  and  earnestly  pleaded  with 
his  son-in-law.  General  von  Hahnkc;  "It  must  come  to  a 
fight.  Aidke  the  right  wing  strongf"  With  this  effort  to 
foster  the  military  warfare  of  the  German  Empire  he  died. 

V 

SitKC  tlie  war  Schlicffcn’s  reputation  lias  steadily  grown. 
On  February  a8,  1923,  Germany  held  a  n.itional  festival 
— Sehlieffen  Tag — in  lionur  of  the  great  soldier.  At  that 
time  General  von  Sccckt  held  him  up  as  the  model  and  in¬ 
spiration  of  the  new  German  army.  Today,  he  is  com¬ 
monly  referred  to  in  Germany  as  “greater  than  the  elder 
Moltlte." 


And  yet  after  all  is  said  Schltcffcn  did  not  fight  his  do>  I 
dsive  battle  with  the  FretKh.  What  would  have  luppoK^  I 
in  tlie  event  irmains  now  and  must  always  remain  in  the  I 
realm  of  theory*.  His  reputation  resu  cxclunvely  on  his 
magnificent  jicaceiimc  achievements.  The  greatest  of  these 
was  the  plan  he  bequeathed  his  cnuntry  and  the  Caniue 
indoannatioii  that  accompanied  that  plan. 

In  die  hands  of  Moltkc  the  great  plan  fell  to  pieces;  not 
of  Itself  but  through  a  pn^ressivc  emasculation.  Only  on 
die  Eastern  l-'roiu.  at  I'anncnburg  and  at  Lcxlz,  was  the 
Schlicffen  concept  brought  to  full  flower.  Today  these  two 
battles  ate  described  as  "the  best  conceived  operation^  of 
the  wliolc  war." 

Once  the  trench  line  closed  its  paralyzing  grip  on  die 
battlefields  of  Europe,  tlie  inspircrl  concepts  of  ^hlicffica 
gave  wav  to  the  s<]ualor  of  siege  war.  In  sucli  a  war  mid- 
I«t  ha«/  little  place.  One  writer  has  referred  to  it  as  1 
colossal  intellectual  bankruptcy: 

One  thiit  tfoomed  millions  of  men  for  four  years  tlirrcofta  1 
to  watch  each  other  from  bumiws  in  die  oudi  a  lew  yank  , 
apott.  striking  Tn  kill  now  and  again  as  the  opportunity  ci- 
(mtl,  not  in  mte,  hut  sobeilv.  impctsoiullv,  with  the  saaal 
sense  of  duty  which  is  the  distinguisfaing  bodge  of  livdiaol  , 
war.  ' 

It  was  to  avoid  just  such  senseless  butchery  dial  Schlief-  | 
fen  cofKcis-ed  and  elaborated  his  merciful  stroke  of  an¬ 
nihilation.  For  bv  his  audacity,  imagination,  anti  states- 
iiunlikc  vision  he  has  earned  his  place  among  the  military  . 
great.  Tlirough  slieer  force  of  intellect,  the  soldier  who  I 
never  fought  a  battle  .stands  with  die  immorcab.  * 


A  HALF  -  MILLION 
DOLLAR  bmtlJing  hoiuft 
the  ROTC  Hnit  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  pf  CMlifomid  jt 
Berkley.  -Modem  in  design. 
It  easily  dccommodAtes  the 
2.500  Undents  who  ere  en¬ 
rolled  in  the  ROTC. 
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Scvrfjl  liicton  liaxx  scrvci!  rrccntlv  to  locus  more  draii 
usual  jifciirion  on  RC^FC  iratntii^  tii  our  \c1kki1s  ami  col¬ 
leges.  One  of  these  is  ilw  Tlromavon  Act,  which  provides 
a  \T3ry  aenve  duf>-  for  1.000  ROTC  graduates,  50  of 
«r4T«m  receive  permaiicni  cominissionv.  Aisothcr  factor  is 
tJtr  recent  irterrase  in  hetfcral  appropriations  for  tiic  cs- 
tahlisliment  of  50  ailditional  units,  and  a  lesuinpuun  of 
agitation  by  the  cranks  wlio  imagine  our  ediicarinnal  sys¬ 
tem  IS  being  ground  under  the  iron  heel  of  rhe  militais 
and  would  tlierrfore  abolish  the  ROTC. 

Methods  of  instruction  and  the  facilities  provided  var\' 
greatly  at  different  ROTC  institutions  and  manv  are  the 
uigcnioiis  devices  that  have  lieen  suggested  to  hold  rise 
student »  interest  and  enable  him  rn  visualize  problems  in 
tile  absence  of  modem  mat^el  with  which  to  work.  Tim 
atnclr  will  ilisciiss  niethusls  of  irmtuciion  now  in  use  bv 
the  RC^rC  at  the  Uiiiversits  of  California,  and  will  dc- 
scnlie  icttain  csjiiipment  devised  locally  as  aid-s  to  insmic- 
twn  in  the  Coast  .Artillcn-  Unit. 

ROTC  units  at  California  arc  very  fominatc  in  being 
licuscd  in  the  big  half-million  dollar  gymnasium  for  men. 
Excellent  offices,  classrooms,  and  a  fine  armory  are  pro- 
Wed  for  a  total  strength  of  approximately  2,500  students. 
The  anillery  gun  park  and  the  small-bore  nffe  range  are 
near  by,  and  tlic  ad|accnt  athletic  field  provides  an  exccU 
lent  ilrill  and  parade  ground. 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  tlic  military  departmenr  of 
*  University  offers  greater  opporrunity  for  actisx  leadcr- 
*lup  training  tlun  do  rhe  .Kademic  departments.  In  con- 
oertiori  with  "leadership”  one  usually  has  In  mind  some 
fnrm  of  group  iiutruction  at  infanny  drill.  However, 
*hout  two  years  ag»i  die  professor  of  miliiars'  science  and 
at  California.  Colonel  Elvid  Hunt.  Infantry,  de¬ 
cided  to  carry  leaslcrslup  training  into  the  elassroom  and 
there  capitalize  on  rise  oppominitv  afforded  the  ROTC. 

Here  IS  how  the  California  system  works. 

The  sophomore  sections  average  about  forty  students, 
hath  section  is  subdivided  inm  five  groups  of  about  eight 
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studciiu  cacli;  of  wfmm  one  is  designated  a  group  leader. 
He  keeps  a  roster  of  his  group  and  a  small  bl.ink  form,  a 
la  Leavenwonb,  on  which  ro  report  absentees.  Thus  no 
lime  is  lost  calling  rolls.  At  tlic  opening  of  the  |x:riud  the 
instructor  Icctuies  for  perhaps  fiftct'ii  nr  rwenrs'  minutes 
on  tlic  lesson  for  tlic  d.sy.  He  then  assigns  a  related  sub- 
icti  to  each  group  for  group  discus.sion  for  winch  .ibout 
cen  minutes  is  allowed.  Diiniig  this  time,  members  of  tlie 
group  go  into  .1  huddle  osrr  their  subject,  decide  what 
tliey  want  said  and  select  a  spokesman  to  say  it.  Wlieii 
time  is  called,  all  face  the  front  and  in  turn  each  group 
leader  rises,  announces  his  subject  and  introduces  Im 
spokesman  wlui  moves  to  the  front  of  the  room,  faces  the 
class  and  picsenLs  his  discussion.  He  then  endeavors  to 
answer  any  questions  bearing  tlicrcon  bv  other  members 
of  die  section. 

Group  leaders  also  distribute  and  collect  quiz  papets 
wlien  required.  The  derail  as  spiokesman  is  rotated  ihraiigli 
die  group  and  group  leaders  arc  ebangesi  monthly.  Thus, 
even  111  die  classroom,  large  numbers  of  students  arc  be¬ 
ing  trained  in  the  proper  exercise  of  authorin'  and  dis¬ 
charge  of  responsibilities.  Moreover,  rlicy  are  being  taught 
to  think  on  tlieir  feet  and  ro  express  themselves  cicady  and 
forccfiillv.  Believe  it  or  not.  die  students  like  it. 

The  Cuiast  Artillciy  officers  <in  duty  at  the  University 
of  California  arc  Liriitmanr  Colonel  M.  ).  O'Brien, 
C.A.C..  Lfnit  Commantlcr,  Major  William  C.  Braly, 
C.A.C.,  and  CajKain  lohn  F.  Cassidy,  C.A.C. 

tie 

Fditor's  Nott:  Tlic  Qiicf  of  Coast  Artillery,  during 
his  recent  tour  of  die  West  Coxsr  fortifications,  visited  the 
ROTC  unit  at  the  Univcrsits'  of  California.  He  rspccialiy 
was  impressed  by  the  resourcefulness  ami  executive  enter¬ 
prise  displayed  by  tlic  iiutructnrs  and  felt  that  the  method 
of  insmtetion  liad  a  good  ^isvclioli^^al  appeal.  It  is  his 
wish  ihat  more  units  employ  similar  advanced  and  cffcc- 
uve  mcam  for  training.  • 
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IN  ORDER  fo  mdke  the  artillery  imtrMt- 
tion  mote  reeltstie.  t  mimature  gun  wm 
constructed.  The  gttn  comlnnes  the  ide*  of 
4  smell  boy’s  been  shooter  with  on  inf  entry 
mechine-gim  tripod.  Steel  bell  beenngs 
( ^oo ^  ere  used  for  emmunition  end  the 
results  obtemed  ere  surprisingly  eceurete. 
Except  for  the  renewel  of  the  strips  of  rub¬ 
ber  tubing  thut  constitute  the  propellent 
there  is  nothing  to  get  out  of  order, 


THE  SAND  TABLE  is  ”H"  sheped end  is  «juipptd  with 
severel  conveniently  loceted  power  outlets  for  plugging  in 
the  towing  device.  This  device  coruists  of  *  smull  sewing 
mechine  motor  which  operetmg  through  speed-reducing 
geers,  rotetes  e  spool,  thus  winding  up  the  tow-line.  .4 
rheostet  controls  the  speed  of  the  motor.  The  "eeriel  spot¬ 
ter,”  with  the  eid  of  e  megnet,  retrieves  the  emmumtiom 
from  the  send.  This  equipment  is  used  regulerly  iy  ita- 
dents  with  the  stenderd  position-finding  metenel  issued. 
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WHEN  SHOWING  Un- 
tern  slides,  e  smell  portable 
projector  with  e  qoo-wett 
temp  is  used  end  the  room  is 
not  derkened.  This  evoids 
the  drowsiness  ell  too  fre¬ 
quent  in  e  derkened  mom. 
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HERF  IS  AN  ASSORTMENT  of  dsjembUJ 

tfttr  vittts  to  the  five-tmi-len,  the  jtink  yard,  and  an  attic. 

The  five  diamond-shaped  mica  figurei  tuspended  on  fin* 
wires  at  left  represent  the  symbols  engraved  on  the  reticules 
of  the  stereoscopic  height-finder.  By  mearu  of  a  sliding  ar¬ 
rangement.  a  miniature  airplane  may  be  moved  forward  or 
to  the  rear  to  dlnstrate  the  method  of  establishing  stereo- 
iropic  contact.  The  ancient  stereoscope  has  been  found 
tutful  to  illustrate  the  principle  of  depth  perception. 

In  the  center  of  the  table  may  be  seen  a  representation  of 
Case  III  pointing  of  an  antiaircraft  gun  In  elevauon.  This 
homely  invention  is  used  to  clear  up  the  mysteries  of  the 
“follow  the  pointer"  system.  As  the  small  hand  wheel  on 
the  dtreaor  is  turned,  the  sight  above  it  changes  in  eleva¬ 
tion,  and  the  inner  disc  ( and  pointer )  at  the  gun  rotates.  As 
the  outer  painter  u  brought  to  match  the  inner,  the  gun 
(hang  es  in  elevation. 

On  the  right  is  an  arrangement  to  illustrate  the  altimetric 
roof  and  the  altimetric  tnangle  that  must  be  solved.  To 
make  the  idea  more  real  a  miniature  bomber,  antiaircraft 
baitery  and  searchlight  are  included.  Protractors  show  the 
♦i  and  angles  as  used  on  the  altimeters. 


ALL  lAJAM  AK  I  ILLLK  Y  officers  on 
ROTC  duty  are  familiar  with  the  difficulty 
of  securing  a  suitable  target  for  antiaircraft 
drill.  The  piaure  shows  how  this  problem 
was  met  at  California.  The  location  of  a 
large  fve-story  budding,  about  too  yards 
in  front  of  the  gun  pa^  suggested  the  so¬ 
lution.  The  arrangement  shown  is  located 
on  one  comer  of  the  roof  of  this  structure. 
The  1 6-inch  cable  carrying  the  small 
airplane  passes  around  a  similar  sheave  at 
the  other  end  of  the  building.  Starting  the 
motor  starts  the  airplane  on  its  course.  The 
whole  arrangement  is  on  rollers  on  a  track, 
and  a  i  ^o.pound  weight  suspended  over 
a  sheave  from  the  large  cable  at  the  lower 
right  of  the  photograph  serves  to  maintain 
a  constant  tension  on  the  airplane  cable 
regardless  of  temperature  or  weather  con¬ 
ditions.  The  antiaircraft  range  section  and 
gun  sectiam  coordinate  their  drill  on  this 
target. 


TELEVISION  IN  WAR  ★  *  ★ 
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IN  ADDITION  TO  becoming  a  great  medium  of  en¬ 
tertainment  and  education,  television  promises  to  revolu¬ 
tionize  militarj'  communication  methods  as  wc  know  them 
today.  The  extent  and  variety  of  television  applications 
are  limited  only  by  the  fertility  of  the  imagination. 

A  device  that  will  enable  one  to  see  objects  or  events 
normally  hidden  from  sight  holds  something  of  major  im¬ 
portance  for  the  military  man.  Especially  is  this  true  when 
the  promise  that  fog,  smoke,  or  darkness  cannot  screen 
the  eyes  of  television  may  be  realized.  The  need  for  con¬ 
trolling  wide  envelopments  and  the  far-off  employment 
of  motorized  and  mechanized  forces  lends  new  weight  to 
the  dictum  chat  quickness  and  certainty  in  transmitting 
orders  and  information  are  paramount  and  tantamount  to 
siicce,ss.  It  IS  doubtful  whether  the  communication  systems 
now  in  use  are  equal  to  the  task. 

Television  has  reached  the  stage  where  it  is  possible  to 
transmit  anything  that  can  be  photographed  either  bv  a 
fixed  or  movie  camera.  It  has  some  limitations,  the  greatest 
being  the  difficulty  of  transmission  over  ordinary  wire¬ 
lines.  It  is  necessary  to  use  coaxial  cables  and  special  ampli¬ 
fiers  every  5  or  10  miles,  depending  upon  certain  technical 
conditions.  Transmission  by  radio  has  been  relegated  to 
the  ultra-high  frequencies  which  are  known  to  be  incapa¬ 
ble  of  dependable  transmission  mucii  beyond  the  horizon 
as  seen  from  the  transmitting  site.  In  spite  of  this  and  a 
few  minor  other  difficulties,  a  great  many  military  uses  for 
television  are  possible.  Before  discussing  these  it  might 
be  well  to  take  a  quick  look  at  television  history  and  de¬ 
scribe  bnefly  the  operation  of  a  modern  system. 

As  the  name  implies,  the  object  of  television  is  to  effect 
a  means  of  seeing  objects  or  events  at  a  distance.  It  also 
may  be  used  to  show  nearby  objects  which  cannot  be  seen 
with  the  aid  of  the  telescope  or  field  glass.  The  discoveries 
and  inventions  which  make  television  what  it  is  today 
were  not  neces.sarily  evolved  with  the  object  of  television 
m  mind.  Television  has  borrowed  from  many  sciences  and 
older  types  of  communication  systems.  It  can  be  justly 
stated  that  the  following  few  discoveries  established  the 
principles  and  formed  the  foundation  for  all  practical  de¬ 
velopments  occurring  m  the  field  of  television. 

In  1817,  Berzelius,  a  Swedish  pharmacist,  isolated  the 
chemical  element  selenium.  Not  until  1873  were  the  pe¬ 
culiar  photo-electrical  properties  of  selenium  discovered. 
At  that  time  a  transoceanic  telegraph  operator  by  the 
name  of  May  noticed  the  variation  in  the  values  of  some 
selenium  resistors  when  the  sun  shone  upon  them.  Only 


two  years  elapsed  after  this  discovery  before  Cary  in  1873 
proposed  to  imitate  the  human  eve  bv  constructing  a  mo¬ 
saic  consisting  of  a  great  number  of  minute  selenium  cells 
upon  which  a  light  image  could  be  projected.  This  light 
image  would  create  in  these  cells  minute  electric  currents 
which  in  turn  would  operate  individual  shutttrs  in  front 
of  a  bank  of  lights,  thus  reproducing  the  light  image. 

The  method  was  an  elaborate  one,  but  the  idea  of  con¬ 
verting  the  illumination  of  each  element  into  electric  cur¬ 
rents  and  sending  each  current  through  a  separate  wire 
was  good.  However,  it  used  too  manv  wires  and  was  there¬ 
fore  not  quite  practicable.  In  order  to  simplify  the  prob¬ 
lem,  Nipkow,  a  German,  proposed  in  1884  to  send  the 
picture  point  by  point  in  a  definite  order  and  put  it  to¬ 
gether  again  in  the  same  definite  order  at  the  receivins; 
end— with  such  speed  that  an  observer  would  get  the  im¬ 
pression  of  seeing  a  composite  and  continuous  picture, 
exaedy  as  in  the  movies  of  today.  In  other  words,  Nipkow 
scanned  the  picture.  As  for  the  apparatus  to  accomplisii 
the  task,  this  is  roughly  what  he  had  in  mind.  A  spiral  of 
holes  was  cut  in  a  disc,  and  behind  the  disc  a  light  .source 
was  placed.  As  the  disc  was  whirled  the  light  would  peep 
through  each  successive  hole  and  scan  a  strip  of  the  pic¬ 
ture.  Each  strip  would  be  placed  directly  below  the  suc¬ 
ceeding  one  due  to  the  spiral  arrangement  of  the  holes.  In 
this  manner  the  entire  scene  was  scanned.  On  the  other 
side  of  the  disc  a  photo  cell  picked  up  the  fluctuations  of 
the  lights  and  darks  of  each  strip  of  the  scene  as  scanned 
with  light  by  the  disc.  At  the  receiving  end  die  process 
was  more  or  less  reversed.  A  light  source  was  placed  bc- 
Jiind  a  similar  spiral-lioled  disc.  This  light  was  made  to 
fluctuate  in  intensity  in  exact  synchronism  with  the  fluc¬ 
tuations  of  the  photo  cell  at  the  sending  end.  The  fluctu¬ 
ations  when  viewed  through  the  holes  of  the  whirling 
disc  recomposed  the  scene.  Of  course,  the  disc  had  to  be 
whirled  in  exact  synchronism  with  the  sending  disc;  otiier- 
wise  the  fluctuations  of  the  light  which  were  supposed  to 
be  someone’s  head  would  wind  up  where  his  shoes  should 
be  while  his  shoes  poised  gracefully  at  the  top  of  the  pic¬ 
ture,  or  some  other  similar  nightmare  would  result. 

Television  progress  has  followed  this  basic  pnnciple  ever 
since  Nipkow  developed  it.  In  the  latest  1937  streamlined 
model,  the  same  general  idea  applies. 

The  progress  in  television  has  been  along  the  lines  of 
making  the  system  less  awkward,  more  dependable,  much 
more  sensitive,  and  designing  the  whole  works  so  that  the 
electrical  impulses  can  be  sent  by  radio  instead  of  depend- 
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ing  solely  on  some  type  of  interconnecting  wire  from  send¬ 
ing  end  to  receiving  end.  From  the  time  of  Nipkow’s  hey- 
dav  to  about  1929,  the  scanning  mechanical  methods  of 
television  were  varied  and  refined  considerably,  but 
seemed  to  have  failed  to  produce  a  satisfactory  number  of 
picture  elements  and  a  sufficiently  bright  picture.  There 
were  also  some  very  limiting  transmission  difficulties. 
Around  1929  the  inventors  began  to  experiment  with 
what  is  called  the  electronic  system  of  television.  We  find, 
then,  two  periods  of  television  apparatus  design.  The  first, 
the  mechanical  scanning  era,  dates  from  1880  to  around 
1929.  Wc  are  now  witnessing  the  initial  serious  outcome 
of  the  turn  to  electronic  scanning,  the  second  era. 

The  operating  difference  between  the  two  methods  lies 
in  the  fact  that  in  the  electronic  scanning  system,  a  quite 
inertia-less  beam  of  electrons  (particles  of  electricity)  takes 
the  place  of  the  whirl  of  motors,  discs,  drums  and  belts 
which  are  identified  with  mechanical  scanning  methods. 
Because  of  the  comparative  ease  of  control  and  higher 
definition  possible  with  the  electron  scanners,  much  more 
satisfactory  pictures  are  obtained.  In  addition  to  these  de¬ 
velopments  on  “end  apparatus”  (transmitters  and  re¬ 
ceivers),  engineers  have  recently  made  great  improve- 
incncs  on  the  “in  between”  business  of  television,  tliat  is, 
in  ultra  high-frequency  broadcasting  technique  and  trans¬ 
mission-cable  development. 

Following  the  system  of  electronic  scanning,  the  gen¬ 
eral  formula  for  a  modern  television  system  is  as  follows: 
At  the  sending  end  to  convert  a  light  image  into  electrical 
impulses;  send  these  electrical  impulses  via  radio  or  coaxial 
cables  to  the  receiving  positions ;  at  the  receiving  positions 
convert  the  electrical  impulse  back  into  a  light  image. 

Details  of  the  system  as  a  whole  apply  to  the  three  basic 
factors  mentioned.  At  the  sending  end  there  is  a  cathode 
ray  tube  known  as  the  Iconoscope  or  eye  of  the  system  and 
Its  associated  scanning  circuits  and  amplifiers.  The  Icono¬ 
scope  takes  the  place  of  the  photographic  film  used  m  an 
cveryd.iy  movie  camera.  The  lens  of  the  television  camera 
focuses  die  scene  on  to  a  plate  m  the  Iconoscope  tube.  This 
plate  IS  covered  with  thousands  of  tiny  drops  of  silver 
coated  with  casium,  a  photo-sensitive  material,  each  drop 
being  electrically  insulated  from  the  others.  As  the  light 
of  the  scene  strikes  this  plate,  each  of  the  tiny  drops  gene¬ 
rates  a  small  charge  of  electricity.  The  strength  of  this 
charge  is  proportionate  to  the  strength  of  the  light  being 
focused  upon  that  drop  by  the  camera  lens  system.  It  is 
at  this  point  that  the  electrical  impulse  originates  because 
on  the  Iconoscope  plate  the  scene  is  built  up  m  terms  of 
electric  charges.  In  the  neck  of  the  Iconoscope  tube  a 
section  called  the  electron  gun  directs  a  stream  of  electrons 
•oward  the  plate.  This  stream  of  electrons  is  magnetically 
drawn  back  and  forth  across  the  plate,  scanning  the  entire 
***3  in  a  senes  of  horizontal  stripes  in  somewhat  the  same 
banner  chat  Nipkow’s  disc  scanned  the  scenes  back  in 
As  this  stream  of  electrons  passes  over  the  pro- 
pwaonal  charges  built  up  on  the  plate  by  the  light  image, 
*he  charges  are  neutralized.  The  process  of  neutralizing 
charges  produces  a  fluctuating  current  which  is  am¬ 


plified  many  times  over  until  it  has  sufficient  magnitude 
to  modulate  a  radio  transmitter.  The  number  of  these  fluc¬ 
tuations  runs  into  millions  per  second.  It  would  take  a 
machine  gun  firing  400  rounds  a  minute  about  10  days  to 
fire  as  many  shells  as  the  number  of  impulses  a  television 
system  has  to  handle  in  one  second. 

The  fluctuations  leave  the  radio  transmitter  and  are 
picked  up  by  the  receiver  in  the  form  of  radio  waves  some¬ 
what  similar  to  the  way  we  use  them  today  in  the  trans¬ 
mission  of  sound  via  radio.  The  fluctuations  are  made  to 
regulate  tire  race  of  flow  of  electrons  from  another  electron 
gun  in  the  Kinescope  (name  of  the  receiving  cathode 
tube)  of  the  receiver.  This  stream  of  electrons  is  swept 
across  the  end  of  the  Kinescope  magnetically  in  exact  step 
with  the  stream  in  the  Iconoscope  tube  in  the  television 
camera.  The  fluorescent  material  which  is  coated  on  the 
end  of  the  Kinescope  tube  is  caused  to  glow  by  the  electron 
beam  striking  it,  and  the  beam’s  fluctuations  produce  hgbt 
strips  varying  in  brightness  along  their  lengths.  These 
varying  shades  of  brightness  in  the  fluorescent  matenal 
reproduce  the  picture  orginally  focused  on  the  Iconoscope 
plate.  A  nine-inch  tube  will  give  a  4/4"  x  6)4"  picture. 

Interesting  facts  about  a  television  system  in  general 
are  that  a  television  camera  is  portable  and  can  be  taken  to 
any  place  desired,  limited  by  the  length  of  cable  attached, 
and  by  the  portability  of  its  associated  radio  transmitter. 
It  can  operate  at  a  speed  equal  to  that  of  the  motion-pic¬ 
ture  camera.  An  interesting  property  of  the  Iconoscope  is 
that  it  has  a  color  response  which  enables  it  to  be  used  not 
only  for  transmission  of  pictures  in  visible  light,  but  also 
for  pictures  not  visible  to  the  eye,  as  in  cases  where  il¬ 
lumination  is  either  by  ultra  violet  or  infra-red  rays,  so 
that  it  may  operate  through  darkness  and  smoke. 

There  are  other  forms  of  picture  transmission  in  use  at. 
present  which  can  be  adapted  for  military  purposes.  The 
general  name  for  the  process  of  transmitting  a  still  photo¬ 
graph  is  “facsimile  process.”  Facsimile  transmission  may 
be  termed  “delayed  distant  sight”  utilizing  either  wire 
lines  or  radio  and  suitable  "end  apparatus”  for  transmis¬ 
sion  and  reception.  The  radio  photos  common  at  present 
in  the  newspapers  are  examples  of  this  type  of  picture 
transmission.  The  operation  usually  consists  of  taking  a 
photograph  of  the  desired  scene,  transmitting  it  piecemeal 
as  a  series  of  electrical  impulses,  and  reproducing  this 
photograph  at  the  receiving  end.  Thus,  the  operations  of 
television,  as  we  have  seen  them,  differ  from  those  of  facsi¬ 
mile  in  that  no  preliminary  photograph  is  necessary.  Di¬ 
rect  scenes  are  used  m  television,  and  at  the  receiving  end 
instantaneous  sight  replaces  photographic  reconstraction. 

Now  what  can  be  done  with  all  this  in  a  military  way? 
The  following  suggestions  may  stimulate  other  thoughts 
on  the  utilization  of  this  medium  for  military  purposes: 

Transmitting  Air  Views  of  the  Terrain 

With  the  present-day  development  of  television  it  is 
possible  to  install  a  transmitting  setup  in  an  airplane  and 
send  a  regular  motion  picture  of  the  terrain  beneath,  just 
as  It  is  now  done  with  the  movie  camera.  When  we  re- 
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member  that  anything  that  can  be  photographed  can  be 
aansmitted,  we  can  count  on  pictures  from  altitudes  at  the 
limit  of  visibility'.  It  will  now  be  possible  for  the  com¬ 
manding  general  to  sit  back  in  his  headquarters  and  watch 
how  his  orders  are  being  carried  out.  Another  advantage 
will  be  the  opjwrtunity  to  correctly  time  any  secondary 
attacks  in  support  of  a  wide  envelopment. 

On  the  defensive  it  should  be  possible  to  locate  hostile 
envelopments  m  time  to  send  out  a  Hank-protecting  mo¬ 
bile  mechanized  and  motorized  force  which  will  be  able  to 
strike  the  enveloping  force  at  some  critical  point,  and 
possibly  break  up  the  attack.  If  this  cannot  be  done,  the 
flank-protecting  force  can  operate  between  the  enveloping 
force  and  its  objective  in  such  a  manner  as  to  prevent,  or 
delay  deployment  for  it  will  have  the  advantage  of  know¬ 
ing  where  the  hostile  force  is  and  what  it  is  doing  at  all 
times.  It  seems  as  though  television  might  bring  back  to 
the  commander  the  personal  visual  supervision  which  the 
large  modern  armies  have  made  impossible. 

Artillery  Fire 

This  offers  many  possibilities.  With  a  continuous  pic¬ 
ture  being  sent  from  the  air,  the  battery  commander  can 
make  his  own  adjustments  and  observe  the  effect  of  his 
fire.  It  will  be  an  easy  matter  to  improvise  a  grid  or  mil 
scale,  adjusted  for  the  altitude  of  the  plane,  so  deviations 
can  be  read  directly.  For  fire  on  targets  of  opportunity  it 
appears  to  open  a  new  field,  since  it  will  be  possible  to  fire 
on  moving  targets  such  as  tanks,  etc. 

Another  use  is  given  by  a  German  author  in  Item  47  of 
“Periodical  Articles,”  of  the  Command  and  General  Staff 
School  Quarterly  Review  of  Military  Literature  for  De¬ 
cember,  1936.  The  author  seems  to  believe  that  the  photo¬ 
phone  (a  sort  of  television  apparatus)  will  in  the  future 
automatically  replace  the  human  observer.  These  phones 
(suitably  camouflaged)  can  be  established  far  in  front  of 
our  lines,  to  work  automatically.  By  sensitizing  them  to 
infra-red  rays  they  will  pierce  darkness  and  fog,  and  be 
free  from  hostile  interference.  It  does  not  appear  that  this 
author  is  too  sanguine.  It  also  seems  possible  that  the  use 
of  the  infra-rcd  ray,  jf  transmitted  parallel  to  the  line  of 
sight,  will  enable  artillery  pieces  or  machine  guns  to  firc 
accurately  on  targets  through  smoke,  fog  or  darkness. 

Neutralizing  the  Effect  of  Smoke  and  Darkness 

If  It  IS  possible  to  see  through  smoke  with  the  aid  of  in¬ 
fra-red  rays,  use  of  television  will  surely  stop  an  attacker. 
With  his  fire  effect  reduced,  and  that  of  the  defender  not 
impaired,  the  problem  is  solved.  However,  if  smoke  is  still 
an  obstacle,  transmitters  can  be  placed  in  front  of  the  hos¬ 
tile  smoke  to  cover  avenues  of  approach  at  places  where 
rifle  and  machine-gun  firc  can  be  laid  down  accurately. 
Fire  will  be  aided  because  the  ranges  are  determined  when 
the  enemy  enters  the  field  of  view  on  the  transmitters. 
Television  can  also  be  used  for  the  gaining  of  information 
for  laying  down  protective  artillery  fires,  and  the  fire  of  the 
infantry  weapons.  At  night  infra-red  ray  outfits  can  be 
used  to  scan  the  front  lines  to  discover  attacks  or  raiding 
parties. 
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Transmission  of  Orders 

This  seems  to  be  a  most  important  use  of  television 
Orders  can  be  sent  bv  radio  or  wire,  using  the  facsimile 
process,  so  that  there  will  be  almost  no  loss  of  time  in 
distribution  to  ail  units.  This  should  solve  the  problem  of 
control  of  fast  tanks  and  units  on  the  move.  In  stabilized 
positions  typewntten  orders  or  operation  maps  can  be  sent 
by  wire-photo  in  sccrecv  and  without  detection  by  the 
enemy.  Moreover,  there  is  a  simple  system  of  transmitting- 
weather  maps  that  can  be  used  both  by  wire  and  radio. 
These  methods  do  awav  with  noise.  When  television  is 
used  the  order  is  seen  and  read,  and  noise  does  not  interfere. 

Sea  Coast  Defense 

The  location  of  transmitters  at  distant  points  along  the 
shore  or  on  islands  will  make  possible  the  study  of  forma¬ 
tions  adopted  bv  a  hostile  fleet.  Television  can  be  used 
in  the  adjustment  of  fire  on  targets  beyond  the  horizon 
as  in  land  fire.  Possibly  it  may  have  an  under-water  use. 
with  infra-red  rays,  to  discover  the  approach  of  submerged 
submarines,  or  in  the  firing  of  contact  submarine  mines. 
It  is  not  assuming  too  much  to  say  that  television  may  be 
used  for  the  rapid  computation  of  ranges  to  targets  behind 
smoke  screens  or  crossing  a  salvo  line. 

Of  course  the  old  radio-controlled  torpedo  plane  idea  is 
obvious.  The  installation  of  a  transmitter  aboard  the 
plane  will  make  possible  the  attack  of  vessels,  because 
the  plane  can  now  be  steered  by  sight.  Because  television 
operates  m  the  dark  and  through  fog  it  should  do  awav 
with  sub-aqueous  sound-ranging  systems. 

Antiaircraft  Artillery 

There  are  a  number  of  possibilities.  An  excellent  idea 
would  be  the  use  of  a  transmitter  in  the  distant  station 
with  the  receiver  at  the  guns,  adjusting  fire  as  the  bursts 
are  seen  by  the  battery  commander.  Transmitters  placed 
along  routes  of  march  may  be  used  to  give  warning  of  the 
approach  of  enemy  planes.  For  the  defense  of  areas  at 
night,  a  study  should  be  made  of  the  use  of  the  infra-red 
ray  in  conjunction  with  a  receiver.  This  may  be  more  effec¬ 
tive  than  the  use  of  searchlights.  Television  can  be  used  to 
study  approaching  hostile  formations  from  afar,  thus 
giving  the  battery  more  time  to  get  on  the  target. 

This  discussion  has  dealt,  in  the  main,  with  ideas. 
However,  the  future  of  television  lies  in  the  practical  work 
now  being  done  by  the  engineers  and  staffs  of  the  radio 
companies.  In  the  case  of  radio,  the  work  of  the  engineers 
was  assisted  by  the  large  group  of  eager  amateurs— the 
“hams” — -who  tinkered  on  homemade  sets;  and  -were  of 
considerable  help  in  making  radio  what  it  is  rodav. 

Television  will  no  doubt  follow  the  same  trial-and-error 
process,  for  a  recent  announcement  says  that  small  parts 
will  shortly  be  released  for  sale  to  the  gadgeteers.  The 
progress  of  television  will  be  as  swift  as  was  radio’s,  as  soon 
as  the  amateurs  get  hold  of  partially  built  sets  and  go  t" 
spare-time  experimentation. 

Would  it  not  be  well,  then,  for  our  Army  laboratories 
to  concern  themselves  with  television?  A  science  that 
offers  so  much  to  the  tactician  should  not  be  neglected. 
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DEFENDING  OUR  HARBORS 

By 

★  ★  Colonel  J.  A.  Green,  C.A.C.  ★  ★ 


Editor’s  Note;  Each  year  the  Chiefs  of  the  various 
Arms  and  Services  address  the  students  at  the  Army  War 
College  on  matters  that  relate  to  the  particular  activities 
of  their  respective  branches.  Due  to  the  absence  of  the 
Chief  of  Coast  Artillery,  the  duty  this  year  devolved  upon 
his  Executive,  Colonel  Green.  Colonel  Green  commented 
to  some  extent  upon  the  present  state  of  development  of 
antiaircraft  materiel.  He  spoke  principally,  however,  upon 
harbor  defenses  and  gave  as  his  reason  that  this  subject  is 
not  taught  to  any  extent  at  the  Command  and  General 
Sta0  School.  Knowledge  of  this  subject  should  be  valu¬ 
able  to  student  officers  in  their  future  general  sttrff  and 
command  assignments.  In  order  that  the  student  body 
might  have  a  sound  conception  of  a  typical  harbor  defense, 
he  described  the  Harbor  Defenses  of  San  Francisco  and 
outlined  the  types  and  functions  of  the  armament,  includ¬ 
ing  the  mine  and  antiaircraft  installations.  His  remarks 
dwelt  principally  upon  the  importance  of  harbor  defenses 
in  the  nation’s  plans  for  adequate  national  defense.  Ex¬ 
tracts  from  Colonel  Green  s  address  are  quoted  below. 

■f  r  r 

ipREQUENTLY  UNINFORMED  PERSONS  ex- 
JL  press  the  opinion  chat  the  Navy  and  Air  Corps  are 
capable  of  keeping  enemy  fleets  from  our  coasts,  and  as  a 
consequence,  that  the  constmction  and  maintenance  of 
harbor  defenses  are  an  unnecessary  extravagance  on  the 
part  of  the  government.  It  probably  is  true  that  the  gov¬ 
ernment  could  provide  a  Navy  and  also  an  Air  Corps  of 
such  a  size  as  to  constitute  a  powerful  deterrent  to  an 
enemy  having  designs  on  our  narbots,  but  no  informed 
person  could  substantiate  the  claim  that  this  would  be 
an  economical  or  even  a  safe  plan  to  follow.  If  such  a 
procedure  were  adopted,  the  political  pressure  for  large 
detachments  from  the  fleet  and  air  forces  for  the  immedi¬ 
ate  defense  of  seacoast  cities  would  be  too  great  to  he 
dented,  and  as  a  consequence,  even  if  the  strategical  situa¬ 
tion  justified  it,  the  full  strength  of  the  fleet  and  the  air 
force  would  not  be  available  for  offensive  action.  It  is 
always  possible  too  that  the  Navy  might  lose  control  of 
the  sea  and  be  forced  to  seek  anchorage  in  the  harbors, 
where  it  would  be  at  a  tremendous  disadvantage  were  the 
enemy  fleet  to  attack  it  from  waters  wherein  it  was  free  to 


maneuver.  Even  assuming  that  the  Air  Corps  continued 
to  maintain  control  of  the  air  at  all  times,  many  oppor¬ 
tunities  probably  would  be  afforded  the  enemy  to  pene¬ 
trate  our  harbors  with  destroyers  or  submannes  and  to  do 
immeasurable  damage.  Destroyers  and  submarines  can 
not  do  this  as  long  as  the  harbor  entrances  are  blocked  by 
mines  and  nets  and  as  long  as  these  installations  are  ade¬ 
quately  defended  by  gun  fire. 

If  the  fleet  were  to  be  charged  with  the  defense  of  its 
own  bases  and  all  other  coastal  harbors,  material  additions 
to  It  would  be  necessary.  Battleships  of  the  Maryland 
class,  laid  down  in  iqzi,  cost  about  $35,000,000,  and 
cruisers  of  the  Minnesota  class,  laid  down  in  1935,  cost 
f  1 1 ,000,000.  The  North  Carolina,  upon  which  work  has 
just  been  started  at  the  New  York  Navy  Yard,  will  cost 
$60,000,000,  The  most  elaborate  and  powerful  type  of 
seacoast  battery  costs  about  $2,000,000,  and  others  es¬ 
sential  for  a  balanced  defense  cost  much  less.  For  instance, 
a  battery  of  8-mch  guns  capable  of  firing  up  to  33,000 
yards  can  be  built  for  a  little  less  than  $500,000,  and  bat¬ 
teries  admirably  adapted  for  the  defense  of  mine  fields 
cost  only  half  that  amount. 

If  San  Francisco’s  harbor  today  were  completely  unde¬ 
fended  by  coastal  fortifications,  it  is  estimated  that  a  com¬ 
plete  and  adequate  defense,  including  batteries  of  various 
calibers,  mine  installations,  searchlights,  antiaircraft  guns, 
fire-control  installations,  a  communication  system,  dock¬ 
ing  facilities,  roads,  storehouses,  barracks,  quarters,  and 
everything  else  required  could  be  constructed  for  less  than 
$20,000,000.  This  figure  is  based  on  current  prices  for 
material  and  labor.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  defensive 
installations  at  present  installed  in  San  Francisco  harbor 
cost  less  than  that  amount.  It  is  generally  accepted  by 
military  experts  that  the  system  of  harbor  defenses  used  in 
the  United  States  is  comparatively  inexpensive  and  at  the 
same  time  a  very  effective  means  of  preventing  an  enemy 
from  sailing  In  and  taking  possession  of  our  harbors. 

In  this  country  it  always  has  been  accepted  as  axiomatic 
that  naval  bases  where  ships  can  renew  their  fuel  supplies, 
ammunition,  and  storage  of  all  sorts,  and  where  they  can 
repair  damage,  must  be  self-protected.  The  need  for  de¬ 
fended  harbors  for  the  fleet  was  recognized  in  the  first 
comprehensive  report  on  the  subject  of  seacoast  fortifica- 
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tions.  The  report  was  submitted  to  the  Congress  in  1821 
and  is  known  as  the  Bernard  Report.  It  stated: 

I£  wc  overlook  for  a  moment  the  many  points  o£  the  mari¬ 
time  frontier  which  the  enemy  might  invade  with  the  most 
serious  consequences  to  the  United  States;  if  we  suppose 
there  exists  no  object  on  that  frontier  worth  the  trouble  and 
expense  of  a  great  expenditure,  these  fortifications  will  even 
vet  be  highly  necessary;  for  we  still  have  one  gteat  object  to 
obtain — the  security  of  our  Navy. 

A  more  recent  confirmation  o£  the  Navv’s  needs  for 
defended  bases  was  made  in  1523  by  Admiral  Frank  H. 
Scofield,  a  well  informed  authority  on  naval  strategy, 
when  delivering  a  lecture  entitled  “Navy  Strategy  and 
Tactics  with  Special  Reference  to  Seacoast  Fortifications.” 
In  this  lectiite  Admiral  Scofield  stated: 

Our  sea  communications  extend  all  over  the  world  and  so 
do  those  of  our  possible  enemies.  It  js  obvious,  therefore,  that 
our  Navy  can  not  perform  its  true  function  by  remaining 
at  home  to  guard  the  coast.  That  function  must  be  left  to 
another  arm  of  the  national  service.  It  is  here  that  fortifi¬ 
cations  first  lend  their  direct  support  to  the  Navy  by  freeing 
It  of  local  tics,  by  giving  it  at  least  a  limited  freedom  of  stra¬ 
tegic  movement  in  those  great  streams  of  mantime  com¬ 
merce  that  flow  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  South  America, 
and  South  Africa  to  Europe,  and  from  British  North  Ameri¬ 
ca  to  Europe,  that  would  never  be  interrupted  in  war  by  the 
American  Navy  if  it  were  a  stay-at-home-coast- defense  navy. 
It  must  have  strategic  freedom  if  it  is  to  accomplish  any 
other  result  than  a  strictly  local  defense.  Naval  strategic  free¬ 
dom  is  largely  a  matter  of  coastal  fortifications  at  home.  The 
Navy  is  keenly  interested  in  the  efficiency  and  adeqtiacy  of 
those  fortifications.  It  knows  that  it  can  never  pursue  its 
proper  role  unless  the  important  coastal  cities  and  naval  bases 
at  home  are  defended  against  an  attack  by  way  of  the  sea. 

The  harbor  defenses  in  our  foreign  possessions  have 
much  larger  garrisons  assigned  to  them  than  do  chose  in 
tile  United  States  and  so  are  in  a  position  to  ptit  up  a  strong 
defense  even  though  reinforcements  may  not  be  available 
immediately.  Actually  about  3,200  enlisted  men  of  the 
Coast  Artillery  arc  assigned  to  the  harbor  and  antiaircraft 
defense  of  our  foreign  garrisons,  and  only  5,400  to  the 
nineteen  harbor  defenses  in  the  United  States.  The  bulk 
of  the  Coast  Artillery  troops  in  the  United  States  are 
stationed  at  the  Harbor  Defenses  of  Eastern  Long  Island, 
Chesapeake  Bay,  Pensacola,  San  Francisco,  and  Puget 
Sound.  These  defenses  are  sufficiently  supplied  with 
troops  to  provide  training  centers  for  the  civilian  com¬ 
ponents.  Skeletonized  organizations  only  are  maintained 
in  the  other  harbor  defenses.  All  Coast  Artillery  troops 
whose  primary  missions  are  attack  on  naval  targets  are 
required  annually  to  conduct  a  target  practice  with  anti¬ 
aircraft  materiel,  in  addition  to  the  practices  they  con¬ 
duct  with  the  seacoast  batteries  to  which  regularly  assign¬ 
ed.  In  ocher  vrords,  the  system  of  training  in  the  Coast 
Artillery  Corps  is  such  that  practically  all  troops  receive 
training  in  firing  against  aerial  targets.  Harbor  defense 
troops  could,  therefore,  if  the  circumstances  warranted, 
be  withdrawn  from  the  harbor  defenses,  assigned  to  mobile 
antiaircraft  regiments,  and  be  well  qualified  to  man  its 
armament  without  the  necessity  of  further  training. 


The  impression  has  always  prevailed  that  once  a  bactc^^ 
is  emplaced  it  will  remain  indefinitely  up  to  date.  The 
impression  often  has  militated  against  the  procurement 
of  adequate  appropriations  for  harbor  defenses.  Experi¬ 
ence  has  pros  ed  that  new  weapons  of  warfare  and  new 
changes  m  ordnance  has’c  such  a  far  reaching  effect  upon 
the  adequacs'  of  harbor  defense  installations  that  it  is  un¬ 
safe  to  assume  that  they  will  continue  up  to  date  even  for 
two  or  three  decades.  The  rifled  gun,  with  its  increased 
range,  striking  power,  and  accuracy  of  fire,  sounded  the 
death  knell  of  the  stone  and  brick  forts  that  for  sixty  years 
guarded  practically  even^  harbor  and  navigable  river  on 
the  Atlantic  coast. 

The  fact  that  fortifications  do  not  remain  permanentlv 
up  to  date  is  well  exemplified  by  the  tragic  consequences 
following  the  fall  of  Belgium’s  eastern  fortifications  in 
1914,  At  that  time  the  fortifications  were  only  about 
twentv-five  years  old.  They  had  been  designed  by  the 
foremost  military  engineer  of  the  day,  and  had  been  built 
to  withstand  the  fire  of  guns  larger  than  any  which  it 
was  then  thought  possible  to  transport  with  a  field  army. 
However,  the  Germans  brought  forward  guns  of  such  a 
size  that  they  outranged  the  Belgian  guns  and  fired  pro¬ 
jectiles  that  the  fortifications  were  not  intended  to  with¬ 
stand.  As  a  result,  before  many  days  the  Belgian  defenses 
were  battered  out  of  existence. 

in  November,  1914,  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  taking 
cognizance  of  the  Belgian  situation,  submitted  to  the 
Chief  of  Staff  a  memorandum  on  the  subject  of  “The 
Obsolescence  of  Seacoast  Emplacements.”  He  drew  at¬ 
tention  to  the  very  large  number  of  bacceries  that  had 
been  constructed  since  1890,  and  compared  their  condi¬ 
tion  with  that  of  naval  vessels.  At  that  time  the  Michigan 
and  South  Carolina,  designed  in  1905,  were  the  oldest 
first  line  battleships.  His  conclusion  was  that  we  did  not 
have  a  single  “first  line”  battery  on  the  Atlantic  Coast. 
His  report  stated  that  for  years  the  Navy  Department 
had  been  educating  public  opinion  and  Congress  to  the 
fact  that  the  life  of  a  battleship  is  limited,  that  after  a  few 
vears  It  must  be  relegated  to  the  second  line,  after  a 
few  more  years  to  the  reserve  for  emergency  use  only, 
and  after  twenty'  or  twenty-five  years  It  must  be  classed  as 
obsolete  and  fit  only  to  be  scrapped.  His  report  then 
.stated: 

Unfortunately,  the  War  Department  has  not  seen  fil  w 
adopt  a  similar  policy,  but  has  permitted  it  to  be  understood 
that  a  seacoast  battery,  once  constructed,  remains  practicailv 
indefinitely  up  to  date. 

The  Chief  of  Engineers’  report  dwelt  upon  the  deficiencies 
in  emplacements,  the  fact  that  our  seacoast  guns  were 
outranged  bv  the  naval  guns,  and  that  our  smaller  guns 
needed  to  be  replaced  bv  more  powerful  ones.  He  c.i:- 
pressed  the  opinion 

that  we  can  not  expect  our  seacoast  fortifications 
always  remain  even  fairly’  up  to  date  unless  provisions  ai* 
made  annually  for  replacing  from  four  to  six  per  cent  of  ovr 
emplacements. 

Presumably  to  emphasize  this  report  the  Chief  of  Eng’" 
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neers,  in  19151  in  his  annual  report  to  the  Secretar\’  of 
W'ar,  wrote  this  statement: 

It  can  not  be  too  eraphaticaJly  stated  that  the  art  of  forti¬ 
fication  is  a  progressive  one.  It  must  continually  grow  to  keep 
pace  with  the  new  discoveries  which  give  it  special  advantages 
or  to  meet  and  offset  progress  in  the  development  of  naval 
vessels  and  armament  against  which  the  forts  are  expected  to 
contend.  However  carctiiily  planned  and  constructed,  a  bat¬ 
tery  must  always  pertain  to  the  date  when  completed  and 
must  be  out  of  date  in  so  far  as  relates  to  things  which  have 
been  discovered  or  developed  since  the  battery  was  planned. 


Since  the  above  reports  were  written  by  the  Chief  of 
Engineers,  many  improvements  have  been  made  in  our 
harbor  defenses,  but  the  number  of  batteries  recommended 
bv  him  for  replacement  each  year  has  not  been  met.  How¬ 
ever,  the  carriages  for  12-inch  guns  have  been  modified 
so  as  to  give  them  an  increased  elevation,  thus  extending 
their  ranges  from  18,000  to  30,000  yards,  ii^-inch  and 
i6-inch  gun  batteries  and  i6-inch  howitzer  batteries  have 
been  constructed,  and  a  large  amount  of  railway  artillery 
built  during  the  war  is  now  available  for  augmenting 
the  defenses.  Antiaircraft  protection  has  been  provided, 
and  the  submarine  mine  system  has  been  vastly  improved. 

Mention  was  made  of  approved  plans  for  the  Harbor 
Defenses  of  San  Francisco.  Plans  also  have  been  approved 
for  the  remaining  eighteen  harbor  defenses  in  the  United 
States  and  the  harbor  defenses  and  antiaircraft  defenses  of 
our  foreign  garrisons.  Determination  of  the  harbors  to  be 
defended  and  the  degree  of  defense  to  be  accorded  each 
rests  with  the  War  Plans  Division  of  the  General  Staff 
more  than  with  any  other  army  agency.  The  War  Plans 
Division  obtains  the  viewpoint  of  the  Navy  in  regard 
tlieteco  through  the  Joint  Planning  Committee.  The  de¬ 
tailed  studies  covering  the  caliber  of  armament,  the  loca¬ 
tions  of  the  batteries,  the  mine  field  and  the  antiaircraft 
installations  .ire  made  by  the  Harbot  Defense  Board,  a 
board  created  about  seven  years  ago  and  composed  of  the 
Chiefs  of  Arms  and  Services  concerned  in  the  building, 
maintenance,  and  operations  of  the  elements  of  a  harbor 
defense.  This  board  is  assisted  in  its  work  by  local  boards 
appointed  by  corps  area  commanders  within  whose  corps 
are.is  the  harbor  defenses  lie,  each  member  of  the  harbor 
defense  board  being  represented  by  an  officer  of  his  arm 
or  service  on  duty  in  the  corps  area.  These  local  boards 
complete  the  details  of  the  projects. 

As  a  result  of  the  extensive  studies  that  eventually  re¬ 
sulted  in  approved  projects  for  harbor  defenses,  the  War 
Department  now  is  able  to  calculate  accurately  the  funds 
reejuired  to  bring  a  harbor  defense  to  complete  war  pre¬ 
paredness.  It  is  able  too,  based  on  the  international  situa- 
Oon,  to  determine  the  best  priorities  for  accomplishing 
*'ecded  work.  At  the  present  time  the  unsettled  condi¬ 
tions  in  the  Far  East  make  it  advisable  to  spend  most  of 
tbc  funds  appropriated  for  harbor  defense  improvements 
“pon  the  Pacific  Coast,  Hawaiian,  and  Panama  defenses. 
For  the  current  fiscal  year  ,600,000  has  been  appropri¬ 
ated  for  augmentation  of  Pacific  Coast  Defenses,  $820,- 
teX)  for  the  Hawaiian  defenses,  and  $1,100,000  for  the 


Panama  defenses.  Rlore  than  half  of  the  total  amount 
appropriated  is  earmarked  for  antiaircraft  equipment  and 
installations. 

The  development  of  the  airplane  has  greatly  increased 
the  probability  of  attacks  on  fortifications.  At  the  time 
most  of  our  seacoasc  batteries  were  Installed,  the  airplane 
was  unheard  of  or  was  undeveloped;  but  today  if  proper 
protective  measures  are  not  taken,  batteries  can  be  neu¬ 
tralized  or  destroyed  bv  attacks  from  the  air.  In  the  event 
of  a  major  war  in  which  this  country  may  become  en¬ 
gaged,  It  IS  most  probable  chat  our  harbor  defenses  will  be 
subjected  to  air  attack.  This  will  be  almost  a  certainty 
if  the  Navy  should  lose  control  of  the  sea.  The  main 
objectives  of  these  air  attacks  probably  will  be  our  long- 
range  batteries,  for  which  these  batteries  neutralized  or 
destroyed,  the  enemy  can  come  in  near  enough  to  bom¬ 
bard  the  fleet  or  merchant  shipping  that  may  be  at  anchor 
in  the  harbot  and  to  shell  important  shore  installations. 
The  defensive  measures  against  air  attacks  rest  with  such 
pursuit  aviation  as  may  be  under  the  control  of  the  coastal 
defense  commander  and  with  the  antiaircraft  equipment 
provided  for  the  protection  of  the  harbor  defenses.  Al¬ 
though  antiaircraft  fire  has  become  very  accurate,  it  is 
recognized  that  it  cannot  prevent  all  of  the  enemy  planes 
in  a  large  scale  attack  from  reaching  their  objectives.  The 
Chief  of  Coast  Artillery  recognizes  this  new  danger  to 
harbor  defenses  that  results  from  the  development  of  air¬ 
craft,  and  careful  consideration  now  is  being  given  to 
providing  adequate  overhead  cover  by  means  of  turrets 
or  casemates  for  the  long-range  primary  batteries. 

During  our  Civil  War  many  attacks  were  made  against 
fortifications  by  naval  vessels,  but  since  that  rime  the 
United  States  has  been  engaged  in  no  war  that  involved 
an  attack  upon  its  harbor  defenses.  As  a  result,  there  is 
sometimes  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  uninformed  persons 
to  disregard  their  importance.  Apropos  of  this.  Colonel 
E.  E.  Winslow,  Corps  of  Engineers,  who  has  written 
several  treatises  on  fortifications,  made  this  statement  in 
1919: 

If  our  seacoast  fortifications  at  any  harbor  have  been  so 
well  designed  and  built  as  to  have  deterred  an  enemy  from 
attacking  them,  to  have  kept  him  out  of  our  harbors  plenti¬ 
fully  supplied  with  landing  and  dock  facilities,  and  to  have 
forced  him  to  land  elsewhere  under  difficult  conditions  and 
where  proper  terminal  facilities  are  lacking,  they  must  be 
considered  to  have  performed  most  efficiently  the  main  pur¬ 
pose  for  which  they  were  designed.  Nothing  more  should  be 
expected  or  desired  of  them.  In  fact,  the  seacoast  fortification 
may  be  said  to  have  most  efficiently  performed  the  function 
for  which  it  was  intended,  if  it  is  neves:  called  into  action  at 
all. 

The  statement  by  Colonel  Winslow  is  strikingly  ap¬ 
plicable  to  the  Heligoland  fottifications,  as  pointed  out  by 
Major  Bernard  Smith  in  the  July-August,  1937,  issue  of 
The  Coast  Artiller.  Journal.  Heligoland  was  acquired 
by  Germany  in  1890.  At  the  time  the  World  War  open¬ 
ed  it  was  heavily  fortified  and  jetties  constructed  so  as  to 
form  a  harbor  protected  from  the  seas.  German  sub¬ 
marines  used  this  hatbor  as  a  base  during  the  war,  and  k 
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was  reported  that  during  a  few  nxMiths*  tunc  some  Sira.- 
ocx>,oou  o{  allied  shipping  was  destroved.  After  the  |ut* 
land  Battle  the  Gemun  fleet  withdrew  behind  Heligoland 
where  It  was  safe  from  pursuit  by  the  British  fleet.  The 
capture  or  destruction  of  Heligoland  by  the  Bndsh  forces 
probably  would  have  shortened  the  length  of  the  war,  but 
It  was  so  strongly  fortified  that  no  serious  attack  was 
made  agatrut  it.  Its  strategic  importaiKc  was  indicated 
by  the  ^  that  the  provisiotu  of  w  Treaty  of  Versailles 
prescribed  that  it  should  be  destroved. 

An  enemy  may  effect  a  beach  landing,  btit  before  a  real 


ins-askm  can  be  started,  he  must  have  a  harbor  not  only 
for  the  landing  of  heavy  es|uipmem,  ammunition,  and 
other  supplies,  but  also  as  an  anchorage  for  his  fleets  and| 
transports,  and  a  place  for  dry  docks  and  repair  facilitic*,*" 
Before  he  can  hope  to  effect  an  invasion,  he  must  gain 
control  of  a  harbor  bv  one  means  or  another.  Were  our 
fleet  defeated,  our  hatiior  defenses  svould  become  |xnvcrfn) 
elements  in  our  first  line  of  defense,  and  as  a  conse* 
cpicncc,  in  time  of  war  must  be  sufficiently  strong  and 
sufficicntlv  well  manned  to  keep  the  enemy  fleet  out  on 
the  high  seas. 


za  an  . 

By  INVICTUS 


Tlwr  fact  that  the  much-nuligned  efficiency  report  ha-k 
temaincd  Mibntantiailv  unchanged  for  all  thewr  ycari 
frim*  f^ar  evidence  that  no  better  instrument  has  been 
do  iicd.  But  in  spite  uf  this  die  hue  and  cry  persuu;  and 
this  ccruinly  argues  with  c\]ual  clot]uencc  dm  something 
is  wrong.  In  this  bnef  paper  I  intend  to  show  what  due 
something  is  and  at  the  same  time  suggest  a  practical, 
work-a-dav  corrcctisr. 

First,  it  appears  desirable  to  clear  the  ground  in  order 
that  mv  footing  may  be  apparent  to  all.  To  thii  end  I 
nuke  two  admissions.  First,  1  concede  due  there  arc  now 
and  that  there  always  will  be  a  few  officers  who  allow 
their  prc)ndiccs  to  mn  away  with  them.  Tlicsc  will  sub¬ 
mit  reports  in  which  they  dclibcratclv  underrate  or  over¬ 
rate  their  subordinates.  Second.  I  agree  that  ihcte  still 
remain  a  few  die-hards  wlio  refuse  to  admit  tlut  any  one 
iliott  of  Bonaparte  could  meet  the  War  Department 
definitions  of  "excellent”  and  "superior.”  Fortunately, 
these  two  groups  aie  so  situll  that  in  a  broad  consideration 
of  dir  sub|cct  they  are  virtually  negligible,  It  is  ray  con¬ 
sidered  belief,  then,  that  all  other  otbeers  conscicntioissly 
attempt  to  make  the  cffidcncy  report  an  accurate  and 
impartial  appraiul  of  character. 

And  there  is  precisely  wiscrc  the  sv.stcm  breaks  down. 
The  War  Dcjwrtmcnt  evidently  assumes  that  by  tlie 
nnu'  .sn  officer  is  called  upon  to  evaluate  his  brothers, 
he  will  be  a  c|tialiBed  judge  of  clsaractcr.  |usi  Isow  far  from 
the  truth  this  is,  is  best  cvidaiccd  by  the  riotous  and  ridi¬ 
culous  inconsistencies  that  mark  nearly  every  officer’s 
tffiaencs'  file.  Of  course,  in  dscors’,  every  officer  is  a 
leader  and  it  is  the  business  of  the  leader  to  know  men. 
But  we  arc  blind  indeed  if  we  accept  this  pronoutKcment 
nf  a  thcotciical  ideal  a.s  an  axiomatic  rrurh. 

\V’c  are  members  of  a  practical  profession.  We  do  not 
take  kindly  to  dicoiy  nor  do  we  traffic  in  assumptions 
tlut  can  not  be  proved  oiir  of  hand.  We  place  our  faidi 
in  schools,  in  training,  and  in  salutary'  indoarination. 
Since  these  things  arc  true,  it  is  strange  indeed  that  we 
Willing  to  rely  mi  a  species  of  intuition  in  dealing  with 
the  most  difficult  and  most  important  braiKh  of  milirarv 
^ttsoH-lcdge — the  human  psvchc. 


I  am  aware  char  this  sratement  will  be  conitadictcd.  It 
will  be  pointed  out  that  from  the  first  day  of  out  service 
we  begin  our  study  of  tuan;  not  out  of  a  book  but  in  a 
laboratory’  of  practical  cxpencncc.  That  contention  is  only 
a  lialf  truth.  The  laboratory’  is  there  but  rise  number  of 
officers  wiso  coTuaously  apply  themselves  to  a  study  of 
rise  specimens  it  contains  is  amazingly  few.  We  observe 
die  men  and  the  (unior  officers  witls  wliom  we  work  in 
much  die  same  niannra-  that  we  observe  a  body  of  w.iter. 
We  see  only  the  surface  and  the  manifesutions  of  the 
surface.  We  have  no  idea  wh.sr  lies  Iscnearh.  Ir  is  Ixxause 
we  Imsc  our  character  appraiuls  on  these  surface  mani¬ 
festations  that  the  clfiucncy  graplis  do  such  an  erratic 
dance. 

Let  me  put  It  anutlicr  wav.  Flow  manv  of  us  dcliber- 
atclv  set  out  to  study  the  character  of  those  who  work 
under  us?  Do  you,  for  instance,  make  it  a  matter  of  duty 
to  discover  the  weak  points  and  die  strong  points  of  v’our 
.subordinates?  Do  yon  examine  their  daily  conduct 
through  a  psychological  mtcruscopc  to  determine  rheir 
rmmional  range?  Do  von  study  their  acrion  and  reaction 
under  the  stimulant  of  success  and  praise,  and  under  the 
depressant  of  failure  and  rebuke?  Do  vou  interest  your¬ 
self  in  what  they-  read?  In  what  they  dunk?  In  what  thev 
admire?  In  what  dsey’  fear?  In  what  they  dislike?  And 
in  the  “whv"  of  all  these  things?  Do  vou  consider  die 
amount  of  feisiirr  at  their  dispns.sl  and  find  out  how  diey 
utilize  It?  Now  be  honest  with  yourself.  Do  v<su  leallv 
do  these  things?  Do  you  know  any  one  wlio  docs?  I’ll 
leave  the  answcis  to  you. 

In  any  event,  I  think  you  will  agree  with  me  dm  only 
dirough  suds  a  searching  and  continuous  study  can  we 
amvc  .It  .1  mie  evalnanon  of  our  subordinates.  The  ques¬ 
tion  risen  is  this;  Can  we  train  those  officers  who  arc  now 
growing  up  in  the  service  and  those  wlio  have  already 
grown  up  to  probe  beneath  die  superficialities  of  clur- 
acter  and  discos-ct  the  true  man?  I  dunk  so.  Herr  Ls  the 
method  I  propose. 

First,  let  as  deal  widi  tisc  newly  commissioned  officer. 
Tlic  rcspoiisibilitv  for  his  training  devolves  upon  die  com- 
p.inv  commander  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  bat- 
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talion  commander.  The  regimental  commander  is  at 
least  morally  charged  with  the  duty  of  seeing  that  his 
subalterns  are  properly  trained.  Henceforth,  a  funda¬ 
mental  part  of  that  training  should  consist  of  a  directed 
and  continuous  study  of  man  and  his  behavior. 

This  IS  the  way  that  study  should  be  conducted.  The 
new  arrival  must  first  of  all  be  shown  that  the  theory  of 
leadership  virtually  presupposes  an  intimate  knowledge 
of  human  nature.  The  fundamental  necessity  of  this 
knowledge  must  be  emphasized.  The  intelligent  com¬ 
pany  commander  wilt  buttress  his  explanation  by  citing 
striking  exarnples  culled  from  his  own  experience  in  peace 
and  from  the  experience  of  others  in  war.  He  must  be 
particularly  careful  to  underscore  the  point  that  this 
knowledge  is  not  intuitive  but  only  comes  through  con¬ 
scious  and  continuous  study. 

Following  this  the  captain  must  explain  the  efficiency 
report.  He  must  show  the  young  officer  that  in  effect  it 
is  a  military  character  sketch  of  one  man  by  another.  He 
must  stress  the  fact  that  it  is  the  controlling  factor  in  an 
officers  career,  and  that  the  responsibility  devolving  upon 
the  reporting  officer  is  a  grave  one  indeed.  He  must  show 
that  in  order  to  discharge  this  duty  equitably  a  profound 
knowledge  of  man  is  necessary. 

After  some  such  orientation  as  this,  the  new  lieutenant 
will  be  told  that  his  training  in  this  difficult  subject  will 
start  immediately.  The  noncommissioned  officers  in  his 
platoon  will  be  the  initial  subjects  for  study.  At  the  end 
of  three  months  he  will  be  required  to  submit  a  complete 
efficiency  report  on  each  of  these  men.  He  will  be  warned 
that  the  company  commander  will  require  him  to  justify 
(either  orally  or  in  writing)  every  entry  he  makes  on 
these  reports,  and  that  his  own  ratings  in  “judgment” 
and  “intelligence”  will  be  materially  influenced  by  the 
soundness  of  his  justifications.  It  must  be  made  unmis¬ 
takably  clear  that  the  mere  process  of  filling  out  the  reports 
is  relatively  unimportant,  the  big  thing  being  the  thor¬ 
oughness  and  accuracy  of  his  detailed  observation  during 
the  three-months  period  as  evidenced  by  the  justifications 
he  will  be  called  upon  to  make  m  defense  of  his  ratings. 

This  training  procedure  should  be  continuous  through¬ 
out  the  ten  years  an  officer  is  required  to  serve  in  the  grade 
of  lieutenant.  By  the  end  of  that  period  he  should  be  a 
capable  judge  of  character.  His  powers  of  observation 
should  be  needle-sharp.  The  process  of  studying  those 
under  him  should  be  a  matter  of  second  nature.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  these  manifest  advantages,  he  will  have  made  out 
hundreds  of  efficiency  reports  with  the  knowledge  that 
every  entry  had  to  he  justified  in  detail  and  that  no  giitter- 
ing  generalities  would  do.  Can  any  one  successfully  con¬ 
tend  that  ten  years  of  such  training  will  not  produce  a  tre¬ 
mendous  improvement  in  an  officer’s  ability  to  Justly 
evaluate  his  brothers-in-atms? 

But  this  merely  provides  for  the  lieutenants.  True 
enough  the  system  if  universally  applied  will  eventually 


result  in  an  officers’  corps  thoroughly  indoctnnated  with 
the  ideas  I  have  tried  to  present.  This,  of  course,  is  the 
goal  to  be  sought,  but  in  the  meantime  isn’t  there  some¬ 
thing  we  can  do  to  quicken  the  judgment  of  those  who 
already  occupy  the  reporting  grades?  I  believe  so,  I  be¬ 
lieve  we  need  merely  modify  the  method  I  have  already 
outlined  and  move  up  a  step  or  two  in  the  chain  of  com¬ 
mand. 

This  is  what  I  suggest.  Let  each  regimental  commander 
assemble  his  battalion  and  company  commanders  and  tell 
them  that  he  intends  to  institute  a  training  device  de¬ 
signed  to  encourage  a  more  accurate  evaluation  of  sub¬ 
ordinate  officers.  This  device  is  in  no  sense  to  be  construed  - 
as  an  infringement  of  a  reporting  officer’s  right  to  evaluate 
a  subordinate  according  to  his  own  judgment.  It  is  merely 
intended  to  aid  him  in  achieving  greater  accuracy.  To  this 
end  battalion  commanders  will  submit  jawbone  reports  on 
their  company  commanders  to  the  regimental  command¬ 
er;  and  company  commanders  will  submit  similar  reports 
on  their  lieutenants  to  battalion  commanders.  These  re¬ 
ports  will  be  submitted  about  January  loth  and  will  be 
held  in  strict  confidence.  As  soon  as  they  have  served  their 
purpose  they  will  be  destroyed. 

In  each  instance,  the  first  concurring  authority  will  re¬ 
quire  the  reporting  officer  to  justify  every  entry  he  makes 
on  a  report.  Generalities  will  not  be  accepted  as  satis¬ 
factory  explanations.  When  an  officer  is  unable  to  give 
a  clear  cut,  logical,  and  factual  explanation  of  an  entry  it 
should  be  pointed  out  to  him  that  that  entry  is  unfair 
whether  it  be  superior  or  unsatisfactory  for  it  shows  a  com¬ 
plete  lack  of  detailed  study  and  observation.  This  should 
be  remedied  before  the  official  report  is  rendered,  or  the 
reporting  officer  will  clearly  show  himself  deficient  in 
several  items  under  which  he  himself  must  be  graded. 
This  is  not  a  threat.  It  is  a  statement  of  fact.  The  officer 
who  can  give  no  adequate  reason  for  an  entry  he  makes  on 
an  efficiency  report  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  a  man  of 
sound  judgment  or  satisfactory  intelligence. 

This  device  properly  used  should  produce  worthwhile 
results.  If,  however,  the  over-zealous  convert  it  into  a 
threat  or  seek  to  use  it  as  a  means  whereby  rhey,  rather 
than  the  responsible  officer,  dictate  the  report,  the  whole 
purpose  will  be  defeated.  Used  as  a  training  medium  and 
as  3  practical  method  of  forcing  reporting  officers  to  study 
those  under  them  as  they  should  be  studied,  it  will  work. 

I  have  discussed  this  proposition  in  considerable  derail 
with  one  regimental  commander  and  one  battalion  con^ 
mander.  Both  have  been  enthusiastic  over  its  posstbd^ 
ties  and  both  have  decided  to  put  it  into  effect  in  their 
commands.  Certainly,  in  justice  to  the  individual  and  i* 
justice  to  the  service  it  merits  a  trial.  That  trial  will  ui» 
doubtediy  disclose  collateral  benefits  that  I  have  n<* 
touched  on  m  this  paper.  Thus,  I  commit  to  your  hands  # 
idea  that  has  lived  long  in  my  mind.  I  crust  that  it 
not  die  a-borning. 


By  Lieutenant  Colonel  R.  T.  Gibson,  C.A.C. 


ANY  OI-UCKK  .iboard  an  armv  tfansport  approaching 
ihoto  of  the  I’hilippinc  UlaiuU  who  gett  a  radio 
greeting  of  acxignmfnt  to  the  Guard  Battalion  at  I'ott 
Mills.  IS  in  for  an  experience  diat  he  will  reinetnlicr  tn  his 
las^ay  check. 

The  700  Bilihid  convict  clurgcs  of  tlie  3d  (Guard)  Bat¬ 
talion.  yad  Coast  Artillen’  (BS),  constitme  the  largest 
"teginKiit”  at  I'ott  Mills.  Tlie  labor  value  of  these  civil 
prisoners  has  been  recognized  by  all  commanders  sirKc  tlie 
introduction  of  Bilibids  to  Oirrcgtdor  hack  in  1908.  Their 
services  air  such  that  the  post  would  find  it  hard  lu  func¬ 
tion  without  them. 

Tlie  otgaiii/atiun  consists  of  Batteries  "E"  and  'T."  of 
tile  regiment,  but  except  fora  few  administrative  functions 
IS  an  entirely  separate  unit.  Tlie  personnel  consists  of  5 
ofbeers  and  210  enlisted  men.  Tlie  men  arc  all  vaeram. 
obutncif  by  transfer  from  other  units  of  the  rcgimcnti 
anif  arc  anned  widi  Winclicstcr  re- 
peattng  sliomms,  of  tlie  viwcd-off  or 
fiot  ts'pc.  The  sergeants  are  armed 
With  die  pistol.  No  field  equipment  is 
issued  cxccjit  tlie  cartridge  belt,  can* 
teen  and  cup.  The  battalion  is  quait- 
.  cmf  III  barracks  within  a  hundred 
\  yards  of  the  Canregidor  Civil  Pri.son 
I  Stockade,  and  lias  a  conimon  mess 
and  recreation  txxim.  About  25  per 
Ofni  of  the  men  arc  mamed.  and  ihcir 
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f.iiiidics  live  in  the  adjacent  Rtno  Conception. 

Tlie  battalion  docs  not  |)crform  anv  militjiy’  duties  that 
would  interfere  with  its  main  mission  of  guarding  die 
nsal  prisoners.  Tins  duiv  is  divided  between  the  niaiii  or 
stockade  guard,  stationed  at  die  stockade  guardhouse,  and 
tlie  to.id  guanl  winch  takes  the  prisoners  out  to  vartmis 
jobs  and  stays  with  them  during  tlie  tfay-  .Six  prisoners 
art  assigned  to  a  .sentrv,  with  a  corpor.il  or  sergeant  added 
when  gangs  of  12,  18.  or  jq  ate  sent  out  together.  An 
Amcncan  sergeant  is  on  special  duty  in  die  stockade  as 
keeper,  and  be  has  8  sergeants  and  8  corporals  from  the 
Guard  Battalion  as  assistant  keepers.  One  sergeant  is  de¬ 
tailed  as  mess  sergeant  of  the  prisoners'  hkss.  and  3 
Amcncan  Medical  Dcparmient  men  are  ilccaiicd  to  the 
stockaile  hospital. 

Among  tile  olFicci  pcnotincl.  a  held  officer  acts  as  bat¬ 
talion  commander  and  executive  of  tiic  Correeidor  prison 
■  .1 ■  -  —  — .  —  stockade.  He  is  also  nre  marshal  of  lii.s 
fire  dtstncT.  and  is  available  for  detail 
on  temporary  |obs  such  a*  boards, 
courts,  invciuorics  and  insrniaor  in 
officers'  schools.  A  line  officer  acts  as 
adjutant  and  stockade  officer  in  direct 
control  of  die  civil  pnsoners.  Two  of¬ 
ficers  are  battery  commanders,  and  die 
remaining  officer  is  in  charge  of  mess, 
police,  adilcties,  ami  so  on.  Each  line 
otficer  goes  on  guard  every  fourtli 
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day.  He  checks  the  gangs  out  to  work  at  6:25  A.M.,  and 
makes  a  road  inspection  during  the  day  of  prisoners  out  at 
work.  He  checks  the  prisoners  into  die  stockade  at  4:30 
P.M.,  and  then  counts  diem  for  the  night.  Otherwise,  he 
performs  the  normal  officer-of-the-day  duties.  A  medical 
officer  of  the  post  visits  the  stockade  daily  for  sick  call. 

The  number  of  civil  convicts  or  Bilibids  is  governed  by 
the  amount  of  work  or  projects  on  hand.  The  present  num¬ 
ber  is  fixed  at  720  and  is  maintained  by  replacements  from 
Bihbid  Prison  m  Manila.  Representatives  are  present  from 
practically  all  Filipino  tribes,  with  as  many  different  dia¬ 
lects.  There  are  about  150  Moros,  and  some  Chinese, 
Hindus,  and  other  nationalities.  There  are  no  whites.  The 
prisoners  ate  divided  into  first,  second  and  third  classes, 
with  distinguishing  markings.  Only  the  third-class  pnson- 
ers  wear  vertical  stripes.  Above  the  classes  are  the  trusties, 
and  the  Bastoneros  or  squad  leaders.  The  squad  leaders 
are  the  police  officers  while  inside  the  stockade,  and  main¬ 
tain  discipline  with  the  aid  of  a  short  club,  usually  with 
entirely  too  much  enthusiasm. 

The  stockade  is  an  area  about  a  city  block  in  size,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  double  barbed-wire  fence.  The  corners  and 
sides  are  adorned  with  sentry  towers,  and  the  guardhouse 
is  recessed  on  one  side.  The  only  exit  to  the  stockade  is 
through  the  sallyport  in  the  guardhouse.  Inside  the  en¬ 
closure  are  the  cell  houses,  kitchen,  office,  laundry,  bath 
house,  supply  room  and  utility  shops.  The  construction, 
started  In  1908,  is  of  wood  and  galvanized  iron.  There  is 
little  open  space  other  than  that  of  the  streets  between  the 
buildings  and  a  basket  ball  court.  Other  buildings  are  the 
hospital,  a  combined  chapel  and  reading  room,  and  a  boiler 
room.  An  open-air  moving-picture  theatre  is  provided  in 
the  open  between  two  cell  houses;  the  patrons  squatting 
on  the  ground. 

The  prison  mess  is  run  on  an  allowance  of  two  cents  a 
day  from  the  quartermaster,  and  five  cents  a  day  from 
Bilibid  Prison,  The  sevcn-cent  allowance  may  appear  low 
in  comparison  with  the  American  or  Philippine  Scout 
ration  allowance,  but  a  great  quantity  of  edibles  such  as 
squash,  camotes,  radishes,  gavy,  cancong,  limes  and  coco¬ 
nuts  are  received  from  the  penal  farms  at  low  cost.  For 
instance,  native  salt  is  five  cents  a  hundred  pounds. 

The  prisoner  has  only  two  tin  bowls  for  utensils,  and 
in  heu  of  eating  implements  uses  his  fingers.  Rice  is  the 
mam  course,  1,000  pounds  being  consumed  daily.  Bread 
is  served  only  on  Sundays.  Some  400  pounds  of  fish,  200 
pounds  of  pork  or  beef  and  500  pounds  of  vegetables  are 
used  daily.  The  Moros  must  have  special  food  because 
thev  will  starve  before  they  will  eat  pork  or  beef. 

Here  is  a  typical  daily  menu: 

Breakfast 

Sardine  Hash,  made  of  sardines  and  camotes. 

Brown  Gravy,  ingredients:  onions,  lard  suet,  flour,  salt 

and  tomatoes. 

Coffee,  with  sugar  and  evaporated  milk. 

Steamed  Bice. 


Dinner 

Pork  Stew,  made  of  pork,  white  squash,  green  papava, 
onions,  salt,  vinegar,  garlic. 

Baked  Fish,  (for  Mom  prisoners) . 

Steamed  Rice. 

Supper 

Yellow  Squash  Soup,  ingredients:  vellow  squash,  onions 
and  salt. 

Boiled  Fish,  made  of  fish,  tomatoes,  ginger  root  and 
onions. 

Steamed  Rice. 

Iced  Tea,  with  sugar. 

The  civil  prisoners  work  eight  hours  in  each  full  work 
day.  At  the  noon  hour  they  assemble  at  three  eating 
places — Topside,  Middleside  and  Bottomside-— where  the 
meal  is  brought  to  them.  Each  gang,  or  perhaps  several, 
work  under  a  capataz,  who  is  a  civilian  employee  or  an 
enlisted  man  on  special  duty.  The  sentry,  as  his  name  im¬ 
plies,  only  guards  the  gang.  In  case  of  trouble,  such  as  a 
fight  or  an  attempted  escape,  the  sentry  yells  “Lie  down!" 
Any  prisoner  who  does  not  hit  the  ground  is  shot,  and  all 
know  this.  Murderers  and  robbers  form  the  largest  group 
of  criminals  in  the  stockade.  The  Moro  prisoners  are 
virtually  all  murderers,  and  are  the  best  workers.  Only 
physically  fit  convicts  are  accepted. 

The  working  parties  are  distributed  as  follows: 


Quartermaster  (all  activities)  .  276 

U.  S.  Engineer  Department .  142 

Ordnance  Department .  fo 

Artillery  Engineer  .  16 

Police  and  Prison  Officer .  102 

Post  Library  (Trusties)  .  3 

N.C.O,  Club  (Trusties) . .  1 1 

Post  Hospital  (Trusties)  (sanitation)  ....  14 

Golf  Course  (Trusties)  .  17 

Stockade  Overhead  . . .  38 

Sick  (average)  .  9 

Prisoner  Pool .  12 

Total  . 720 


In  addition  to  guarding  the  Bilibids,  the  guard  battalion 
performs  miliraty  duties  m  so  far  as  practicable.  About 
twenty-five  men,  (the  new  stockade  mam  guard),  are 
available  for  training  each  morning;  but  after  4:30  p.m.> 
when  the  prisoners  are  returned  to  the  stockade,  the  whole 
‘battalion  is  present.  This  permits  the  battalion  to  get  in 
one  parade  dunng  the  month,  two  infantry  drills,  a  bat¬ 
talion  inspection  and  a  troop-leading  problem.  During  the 
year,  the  battalion  fires  a  service  practice  with  6-mch  guns, 
and  an  AA  machine-gun  practice  as  a  secondari'  assign¬ 
ment.  Tried  out  at  odd  times  are  the  various  plans,  such 
as  the  General  Convict  Outbreak  Plan,  the  Escape  of 
Civil  Prisoners  Plan  and  the  Evacuation  Plan.  The  la** 
furnishes  a  spectacular  demonstration  in  which  all  the 
convicts  are  rushed  onto  the  stockade  parade  ground* 
which  has  first  been  surrounded  bv  the  guard  battalion* 
loaded  shotguns  at  the  ready. 
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The  civil  pawner  at  Coctegtdor  is  better  off  than  one  at 
Bilibid  in  Nlamla.  lor  be  sees  more  activttv.  and  gets  some 
vanctv  and  consideration  in  his  work.  The  post  gea  its 
plumbers,  eicctnciam.  painters,  carpenters,  cable  splicers, 
mawns,  gardeners  and  ordinary  laborcn  Irom  the  pnsoo- 
ers.  The  amount  of  construction  and  repair  work  to  their 
credit  u  enormous.  The  diificulty  of  visits  by  relatives  is 
the  only  disadvanuge.  The  monotony  that  would  craze  a 
white  roan  is  the  ordinary  way  of  livif^  for  a  native. 

Tlie  big  occasion  of  the  year  is  the  Quistmas  vacation. 
Then  the  prisoners  decorate  the  stockade  widi  p>]>cr  lan¬ 
terns,  garlands  and  other  Iwmeroadc  but  notiethdcss 
dever'adomments.  A  drama  lasrinz  several  nicies  u  Put 
on,  and  vaudeville  acu  and  native  dances  arc  staged.  The 
stage  is  erected  just  inside  tlw  enclosure  fence  so  that  the 
Rtidcnts  of  the  post,  as  well  as  the  inmates,  can  see  the 
show.  The  prisoner  drill  battalion,  with  wooden  guns,  puts 
on  fancy  parades  and  special  dnlh:  and  the  acrobats, 
.tumblers  and  clowns  lumtsh  entetTaInment  for  large 
Jundirnces.  Christmas.  Rizal  Day  and  New  Year’s  Day 


make  pncncaliy  a  continuous  celebration  with  special 
dinners,  cigats  and  cigarettes  os  added  attracrioiu. 

The  most  unusual  feature  of  the  stockade,  and  one 
wluch  should  appeal  to  an  economical  govemment,  is  the 
low  con  of  operarion:  for  it  costs  wmething  less  than  a 
dollat  a  month  to  support  one  convkx.  Thu,  of  course, 
docs  not  include  the  cxttasuatd  pay  for  the  enlisted  men 
of  the  guard  barution.  The  privates,  cotpotah  and  ser¬ 
geants  receive  dirce,  four  and  five  dollars  extra  pay  per 
month,  respectively.  The  avtl  authontics  furnish  the  uni¬ 
forms,  hats  and  sleeping  mats  for  the  convicts.  The  Qoatc- 
crmaMcr  allows  about  fiftv'  dollars  per  month  for  upkeep 
of  the  stockade  buildings,  and  iIk  convicts  get  the  sal¬ 
vaged  raincoats,  blankets,  and  mattresses.  The  livmg  con¬ 
ditions  arc  as  sanitaty  as  possible,  and  the  sick  list  is  usu¬ 
ally  confined  to  the  minor  injuries  incurred  at  work.  The 
moialc  of  the  convku  is  maintainctl  by  fair  rreannent, 
good  food  and  entertainment. 

There  is  no  cheaper  labor  ans-where;  and  there  ate  no 
sit-down  strikes. 
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The  outbreak  of  a  war  should  Bnd  an  army  with  its 
most  capable  and  cxpcnciKcd  leaden  in  its  higher  grades, 
ready  and  able  to  meet  the  tremendous  demarids  that  will 
be  made  on  their  mental,  moral,  and  physical  strength. 
A  well  devised  peacetime  promotion  system  must  provide 
this  reservoir  for  tlie  higli  command  and  at  tlK  same  rime 
maintain  the  morale  of  the  wliole  corps  of  ofTitets  by  pro¬ 
tecting  the  rights  of  individuals  and  by  giving  each  one 
the  oppominicy  for  the  career  to  which  his  mrnts  entitle 
him.  The  two  rct|iiiremcnts  arc  conflicting  hut  not  in¬ 
compatible.  The  best  system  of  promotion  for  any  par¬ 
ticular  country  and  time  is  ilic  one  which  secures  the  best 
working  agreement  between  them. 

War,  of  course,  provides  the  onlv  positive  proof  of  the 
qualifications  of  miliuiy  leaders.  Success  In  uattlc,  indi¬ 
vidually  deserved  or  not.  will  govern  here,  no  matter  wlut 
the  promotion  s^’stem  may  be.  But  the  impottanr  problem 
of  providing  for  competent  high  command  at  tlsc  hegitv 
ning  of  any  conflict  must  Ik  scnlcd  in  time  of  peace;  and 
It  is  here  that  the  diflicuitics  anse.  for  many  of  iIk  most 
successful  leaders  in  war  have  emerged  from  peacetime 
obsemitv.  Nevertheless,  careful  snidy  of  the  careers  of 
oflicers  will  indicate  those  who  have  slwwn  the  qualities 
requisite  for  high  command. 

Since  all  officers  do  nor  possess  tlKsc  qualities  in  the 
same  degree,  a  svstcni  of  promotion  by  simple  scnionty 
will  not  bnng  the  iKst  men  to  the  top.  Moweser,  seniority 
must  operate  to  some  extent  in  the  interest  of  tlic  indi¬ 
vidual  rights  of  olficers  an«l  tlKir  morale.  In  consequence, 
the  search  for  a  compromise  between  selection  in  the  gen¬ 
eral  public  interest  and  scniomy  to  protect  individuals  lias 
always  been  a  problem  of  armies. 

•  •  • 

Whatever  may  be  the  advantage  or  disadvantage  of  age 
in  the  iiidiaarv.  it  has  hern  determitKd  rather  definitely 
that  armies  requite  a  degree  of  physical  actisity  and  re¬ 
sistance  to  fauguc  in  the  niglicr  grades  that  is  rarely  ntev 
ent  after  the  age  of  sixt)’-fivc.  At  the  other  end  of  the 
scale  tlK  minimum  limit  is  about  twenty-one.  since  iIk 
requisite  maturity  for  managing  men  in  comh.ir  is  seldom 
acquired  before  that  age. 

Command  during  an  oificcris  service  is  exercised  in 
three  distinct  and  imponant  stages  or  tank— in  tlK  com¬ 
pany  grades,  in  die  field  grades,  and  in  the  grade  of  gen¬ 
eral  o^ecr.  Tlie  criucal  promotions  are  those  from  captain 


to  major  and  from  colonel  to  general.  The  other  grades 
arc  insetted  mainly  to  recompense  length  of  service  by 
irKteascs  of  rank  and  pay. 

In  the  first  stage  an  officer  commands  small  combat 
units  and  |Ktfonns  minor  staff  duties.  Me  is  in  close  con¬ 
tact  with  the  individual  fighting  man.  He  should  possess 
the  optimism,  boldness,  physical  energ)'.  and  dash  diat 
go  with  youth.  Tliercforc,  this  fint  |Kriod  should  not  be 
prolonged  for  mote  than  fifteen  years. 

During  the  second  stage  an  officer  commands  the  larger 
tactical  units  of  a  single  arm  and  serves  on  rhe  higher 
staffs.  Professional  experience,  calm  judement,  fitni  cliar- 
actcf,  and  physical  vigor,  are  die  essentials.  This  penod  is 
nfK  of  broad  development  and  can  extend  over  tlie  next 
fifteen  or  twenty  years  of  service.  Bryond  that,  the  phy¬ 
sical  factor  begins  to  take  its  toll. 

Tile  third  stage  is  for  the  select.  It  entails  the  command 
of  large  tactical  units  of  all  arms,  and  tlK  entire  army.  All 
rhe  profcssiorul,  spiritual,  physical,  and  intellectual  quali¬ 
ties  enumerated  for  the  second  stage  are  required  in  marked 
degree. 

it  rs  evident  that  the  second  stage  must  contain  all  who 
are  to  be  chosen  finally  for  the  highest  commanris.  Hence, 
aptitude  for  field  rank  should  be  carcfiillv  ascertained 
before  officers  are  promoted  to  it.  Also  iIk  ages  of  diose 
promoted  should  proviilc  that  the  best  fitted  may  enter  dx 
diird  .stage  at  vigorous  maturin'. 

It  may  be  concluded  tliat  only  two  rigid  verifications 
of  aptitude  arc  required  in  order  ro  bring  the  best  men  to 
rhe  top  at  a  suitahle  age.  The  first  one  should  be  made 
wlicn  an  officer  is  in  the  grade  of  captain  and  the  .second 
wlicn  Ik  attains  dK  rank  of  colonel.  Other  promotions 
ihan  those  from  these  grades  tnay  Ik  made  by  scniorit)' 
alone,  presuming,  of  course,  conformity  to  the  required 
.standards  of  ptuicssional.  moral,  and  pliysical  fitness  and 
rhe  elimination  of  those  who  fall  below  them.  Ketiremena 
in  dK  grade  of  captain  and  colonel  may  be  nrccssary  to 
supplement  the  natural  attrition  and  avoid  congesdon  in 
rhe  higher  grades.  Such  rrtircmcnLs  should  be  made  after 
a  cenain  number  of  years  of  sen’ice  in  grade  rather  than 
by  age  in  grade. 

Subject  to  such  examinations,  selection  and  elimination 
as  may  be  desirable  in  the  public  interest,  promotion 
should  proceed  as  tranquilly  and  evenly  as  possible  with  a 
minimum  distiirbarKc  of  the  individual.  No  group  or 
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arm  should  be  favored  over  another  in  advancement.  Tbb 
is  most  important. 

*  *  * 

Before  proceeding  to  an  examination  of  promotion  in 
our  Army,  it  may  be  useful  to  consider  the  systems  in  use 
today  in  various  armies  of  the  world  and  in  our  other 
armed  forces.  In  general,  the  countries  with  the  more 
autocratic  forms  of  government  naturally  adopt  more 
rigorous  rules  for  the  selection  and  elimination  of  officers 
chan  do  the  democratic  countries.  Also'  they  concern 
themselves  less  with  the  interests  of  individuals, 

England 

Promotion  in  the  British  army,  like  many  other  English 
institutions,  is  characterized  by  its  complexity  and  seem¬ 
ing  lack  of  system.  Naturally,  it  has  aroused  much  dis¬ 
cussion  and  many  differences  of  opinion  among  British 
officers. 

It  operates  by  examination  and  seniority  for  all  arms 
and  services  up  to  the  grade  of  major  and  by  selection 
above  that  grade.  Promotion  in  the  infantry  and  cavalry 
is  within  the  regiment  for  the  lower  grades  and  from  the 
entire  arm  for  lieutenant  colonel  and  above.  The  other 
arms  and  the  services  are  each  considered  as  a  regiment 
for  promotion.  Officers  in  excess  of  the  available  number 
of  places  for  employment  are  put  on  half-pay  status  and 
may  be  retired  after  a  certain  time. 

An  accelerated  list  is  provided  to  push  forward  excep¬ 
tional  officers.  These  receive  a  higher  brevet  rank.  They 
exercise  the  functions  and  wear  the  insignia  of  the  higher 
grade. 

At  the  present  time  with  fewer  voluntary  retirements, 
promotion  is  retarded  considerably.  There  are  also  glaring 
inequalities  in  the  promotion  groups  of  the  same  grade 
in  the  vanous  arms. 


France 

The  system  here  is  a  long  standing  one  of  continuous 
selection  above  the  grade  of  sous-lieutenant,  promotion  by 
branch,  and  compulsory  retirement.  Selections  for  the 
promotion  list  arc  made  each  year  by  the  regional  (corps) 
commanders  for  the  officers  under  them.  The  names  of 
those  nominated  for  promotion  are  forwarded  to  the  di¬ 
rectors  of  the  various  arms  and  services  where  the  final 
lists  are  prepared.  Officers  passed  over  are  retired  after 
reaching  the  age  limit  for  each  grade. 

Although  this  system  brings  outstanding  officers  to  the 
grade  of  general  in  their  early  fifties,  it  has  not  escaped 
considerable  criticism  among  French  officers,  because  of 
the  lack  of  any  requirement  for  a  minimum  age  in  each 
grade.  Particularly  fortunate  officers  may  now  reach  the 
higher  grades  at  ages  which  necessitate  the  overslaughing 
and  premature  retirement  of  older  officers  who  are  equally 
capable,  thus  causing  needless  apprehension  and  discour¬ 
agement  throughout  the  army.  Some  attribute  the  crises 
de  commandement  in  1914  to  the  pre-war  latitude  in  this 
regard.  These  cite  the  case  of  Petain  who  had  been  passed 


over  and  was  on  the  verge  of  retirement  as  a  colond  when 
the  war  began. 

Proposals  for  improvement  of  the  French  system  include 
a  mimmum-age-in-grade  requirement,  selection  at  two 
stages  only  (among  captains  for  promotion  to  major  and 
among  colonels  for  promtion  to  general)  promotion  by 
seniority  for  other  grades,  more  careful  determination  of 
aptitudes,  lowering  the  compulsory  retirement  age  for 
overslaughed  captains  (45)  and  colonels  (56),  and  the 
creation  of  a  general  board  to  regulate  and  harmonize 
promotion  among  the  various  arms  and  services. 


Germany 

The  Germans  use  a  system  of  promotion  by  seniority 
and  drastic  elimination.  A  measure  of  selection  is  intro¬ 
duced  by  the  possibility  of  ante-dating  the  commissions 
of  exceptional  officers  by  as  much  as  three  years.  The 
German  system  is  based  on  rigid  examination  and  the 
automatic  retirement  of  officers  who  are  not  physically  or 
professionally  fit.  The  possibility  of  modifying  the  pro¬ 
motion  list  at  will  by  ante-dating  certain  promotions  is 
open  to  criticism  as  being  too  arbitrary  and  allowing  no 
recourse  to  the  officers  who  have  been  passed  over. 

The  rapid  development  of  the  German  Army  since  1934 
has  lowered  the  ages  in  the  various  grades,  particularly  the 
company  officer  grades.  Under  present  conditions  an  of¬ 
ficer  attains  his  captaincy  in  about  seven  years. 


Italy 

The  recent  Italian  promotion  laws,  in  conformity  with 
the  spirit  of  the  Fascist  regime,  made  bold  changes  in  the 
existing  system  with  a  view  to  developing  officers  destined 
for  high  command.  As  a  first  step  in  rejuvenation,  forty- 
seven  additional  vacancies  were  created  in  the  grade  of 
general.  Two  promotion  lists  were  established;  a  com¬ 
mand  list  of  officers  who  appear  qualified  for  command 
and  destined  for  the  highest  grades,  and  a  mobilization  list 
for  those  in  the  grades  of  captain  to  colonel  who  must  fulfil 
the  many  necessary  and  important  positions  in  the  army 
other  than  those  involving  command. 

The  grades  of  captain,  colonel,  and  general  are  con¬ 
sidered  the  three  important  steps  in  promotion.  A  central 
board  is  charged  with  determining  the  level  at  which  each 
officer  has  arrived  ( punto  di  arrivo J. 

The  disturbing  effect  of  the  many  eliminations  result¬ 
ing  from  the  new  law  has  been  ameliorated  in  part  by 
liberal  provisions  for  retirement  and  for  reemployment  in 
the  preliminary  military  training  of  young  Fascists. 

Japan 

The  Japanese  apply  a  system  of  ngorous  elimination.  In 
August  of  each  year  a  certain  number  of  officers  are  retired 
or  discharged,  as  required  by  circumstances- — ^a  simple  and 
effective  arrangement  but  hardly  applicable  in  all  armies. 


U.S.S.R. 

In  principle,  promotion  up  to  the  grade  of  colond  is  by 
seniority.  The  normal  time  In  each  lower  grade  is  three  or 
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four  years.  In  the  grade  of  colonel  it  is  eight.  In  practice, 
however,  the  promotion  of  certain  officers  may  be  retarded 
for  lack  of  the  necessary  attainments,  and  the  Commissar 
for  Defense  may  nominate  any  officer  he  pleases  for  any 
grade.  Advancement  beyond  the  grade  of  colonel  is  made 
on  the  recommendation  of  the  Commissar  for  Defense. 

At  present  officers  of  accepted  professional  and  political 
qualifications  are  teaching  the  grade  of  colonel  at  40  years 
of  age.  The  possibility  of  favontism  and  injustice  in  such 
a  system  is  obvious. 

U.  S.  Navy  and  Marine  Corps 

Promotion  is  by  selection  above  the  grade  of  ensign  and 
second  lieutenant,  the  Marine  Corps  conforming  to  the 
general  provisions  of  the  Navy  Law.  Selections  are  made 
by  boards  convened  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  at  least 
once  each  year.  The  number  of  officers  recommended  for 
promotion  to  grades  above  lieutenant  commander  is  gen¬ 
erally  ten  per  cent  of  the  number  of  officers  in  the  next 
higher  grade.  For  the  grades  of  lieutenant  commander  and 
lieutenant  the  number  recommended  equals  the  number 
of  existing  vacancies.  Above  lieutenant  (junior  grade) 
officers  recommended  must  have  had  at  least  four  years’ 
service  m  their  grade. 

The  selection  is  coupled  with  compulsory  retirement. 
Officers  who  have  been  twice  passed  over  by  selection 
boards  are  retired  on  completing  a  certain  number  of  years 
of  service,  namely  thirty-five  for  captains,  twen^-eight 
for  commanders,  twenty-one  for  lieutenant  commanders, 
twenty-one  for  lieutenants  (senior  grade)  and  fourteen 
for  lieutenants  (junior  grade) . 

The  decrease  in  the  line  officer  strength  of  the  Navy, 
the  extension  of  the  compulsory  retirement  provision  to 
the  grade  of  lieutenant  in  1934,  the  reduced  rate  of  natural 
attrition  at  diis  time,  and  the  difficulties  of  securing  em¬ 
ployment  in  civil  life  appear  to  be  factors  in  the  present 
agitation  for  changes  m  the  Navy  promotion  law.  It  may 
be  that  changes  are  needed,  but  it  can  not  be  denied  that 
the  Navy  system  has  been  generally  successful  in  bring¬ 
ing  the  best  men  to  the  top  grades  at  active  maturity — an 
absolute  necessity  in  a  service  which  should  be  in  perfect 
fighting  trim  from  the  outset  of  any  emergency. 

Promotion  in  Our  Army 

The  passage  of  the  promotion  act  of  1935  was  hailed  by 
our  Army  with  much  acclaim,  and  justly  so,  for  it  brought 
help  and  hope  in  a  very  discouraging  situation.  Briefly 
analyzed,  it  relieved  the  congestion  in  the  company  grades 
by  directing  promotion  to  first  lieutenant  after  three  years’ 
service  and  to  captain  aften  ten;  and  it  accelerated  pro¬ 
motion  in  the  field  grades  by  prescribing  the  numbers  of 
colonels,  lieutenant  colonels,  and  majors  as  six,  nine,  and 
twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  promotion  list 
officers.  It  also  operated  to  prevent  undue  rapidity  of  ad¬ 
vancement  by  prohibiting  promorion  to  the  grades  of 
major,  lieutenant  colonel,  and  colonel  prior  to  the  comple¬ 
tion  of  fifteen,  twenty,  and  twenty-six  years  of  service. 

As  amended  by  the  1935  act,  our  present  Armv  pro¬ 


motion  system  embodies  a  greater  number  of  sound  theo¬ 
retical  principles  than  any  of  the  others  outlined  in  this 
study.  These  operate  as  follows: 

1 .  Promotion  Is  made  from  a  single  list  for  all  arms  and 
branches, 

2.  Young  men  are  provided  in  the  grade  of  captain. 

3.  A  large  reservoir  of  field  officers  is  maintained  to 
provide  the  necessary  higher  command  for  a  greatly  ex¬ 
panded  wartime  army. 

q.  Selection  by  a  central  board  for  the  grade  of  general 
is  prescribed. 

5.  Provision  is  made  for  eliminating  the  unfit. 

6.  Minimum  limits  of  service  are  set  to  prevent  undue 
rapidity  of  advancement. 

7.  A  large  measure  of  protection  of  the  rights  of  indi¬ 
viduals  is  provided  by  adherence  to  the  seniority  rule  for 
all  grades  below  that  of  brigadier  general. 

It  does  not  embody  two  important  features: 

1.  Rigorous  professional  examination  and  determination 
of  aptitude  prior  to  promotion  to  the  field  officer  stage  and 
rigorous  physical  examination  for  promotion  to  the  grade 
of  general. 

2.  Compulsory  retirement  after  a  certain  number  of 
years’  service  for  captains  who  fail  to  meet  the  above-men¬ 
tioned  requirements  and  for  colonels  who  are  nor  placed 
on  the  eligible  list  for  promotion  to  the  grade  of  general. 

The  system  is  working  fairly  well  at  present,  but  if  the 
predictions  of  a  recent  War  Department  study  on  the  dares 
of  probable  promotion  can  be  accepted  as  accurate,  there  is 
trouble  ahead.  An  examination  of  these  dates  cannot  fail 
to  be  disturbing.  Comparison  of  the  average  age  on  arrival 
at  the  grade  of  colonel  during  the  last  hundred  years  and 
that  to  be  expected  for  the  next  thirty  or  forty  years  shows 
that  we  are  losing  ground  rather  than  progressing  in  the 
vital  problem  of  providing  energetic  and  able  general 
officers  with  ten  or  twelve  years  of  active  service  before 
them. 

The  following  table  gives  the  ages  of  arrival  at  the  vari¬ 
ous  grades  for  what  may  be  termed  an  optimum  or  most 
favorable  career  as  compared  with  representative  careers 
in  the  classes  from  1829  to  1916  and  the  probable  careers 
of  the  classes  from  1921  to  1930.  The  World  War  blocks 
of  officers  and  the  classes  immediately  following  are  tabu¬ 
lated  for  field  grades  only. 

Ages  of  Arrival  at  Various  Grades 


Average  19J7 

.Average  (3d  Quarter)  Average 
Grade  Optimum  1829-1916  -1921  1921-1930 

Second  Lieutenant. 2 1-2.4  21-24  Same  as  optimuBJ 

by  law 

First  Lieutenant  ..  .24-27  25-29  “ 

Captain  . 3J'34  ^9'33  '* 

. 36-39  39-43  45-4S  43-46 

Lt,  Colonel . 41 '44  46-49  55-58  5* '54 

Colonel . 47-50  50-52  59-62  55-58 


It  will  be  noted  that  the  present  age  of  arrival  at  the 
grade  of  captain  is  the  same  as  the  optimum.  Hie  pre¬ 
dicted  age  of  arrival  at  the  grade  of  major,  however,  w 
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seven  years  greater  than  the  optimum  while  the  predicted 
age  of  arrival  at  the  grade  of  colonel  is  not  only  eight  years 
be\‘ond  the  oprimum  but  five  years  above  the  average 
since  1829.  The  World  War  blocks  will  be  nine  years 
above  this  average.  Obviously  selection  from  a  group  of 
elderlv  colonels  is  not  likely  to  provide  young  and  active 
<Teneral  officers.  Yet  it  appears  that  for  the  next  twenty- 
five  ot  thirty  years  wc  shall  have  no  other  choice. 

Steps  should  be  taken  now  to  bring  the  expected  ages 
of  the  field  grades  closer  to  the  optimum  figure.  And  in 
order  to  provide  a  remedy  the  cause  of  the  malady  must  be 
determined.  In  this  case  the  mam  cause  appears  to  be  the 
same  old  World  War  block  composed  of  those  who  en¬ 
tered  the  Army  as  officers  in  1917  and  1918.  For  twenty 
years  they  have  blocked  the  path  of  promotion  and  they 
will  continue  to  do  so  for  about  twenty  years  longer.  The 
19^5  act  simply  shoved  the  famous  hump  farther  along 
and  made  no  provision  for  removing  it  or  for  setting  it 
aside. 

There  should  be  no  quesnon  of  removal,  for  these  men 
deserve  particularly  well  of  their  country  and  should  be 
given  every  possible  chance  of  rounding  out  long  and 
honorable  careers  in  the  Service.  Their  presence,  how¬ 
ever,  should  not  operate  to  block  promotion  and  cause 
superannuation  of  the  field  and  general  officer  grades.  A 
solution  lies  in  carrying  as  extra  numbers  in  the  field 
grades  all  officers  who  were  not  or  will  not  be  in  the  grade 
of  major  at  the  end  of  eighteen  years’  service.  As  extra 
numbers  these  officers  will  continue  to  advance  to  the  limit 
of  their  possibilities  without  blocking  the  promotion  of 
those  below.  For  a  few  years  the  scheme  would  necessitate 
an  increase  in  the  appropriations  but  in  due  course  the 
field  grade  numbers  would  drop  back  to  normal.  In  addi¬ 
tion  special  provision  should  be  made  for  the  promotion  of 
officers  to  the  field  grade  after  a  certain  number  of  years’ 
service.  This  can  be  done  gradually  over  a  suitable  period 
of  years  (five,  less  if  possible)  until  tbc  minimum  limits 
now  set  by  law  are  reached,  i.e. ,  fifteen  years  for  promo¬ 
tion  tom<ajor,  twenty  to  lieutenant  colonel,  and  twenty-six 
to  colonel.  This  procedure  would  promote  the  majority 
of  World  War  officers  to  the  grade  of  colonel  at  ages  that 
would  make  possible  their  appointment  and  useful  em¬ 
ployment  as  general  officers. 

In  addition  to  setting  aside  the  World  War  block,  there 
should  be  some  means  of  augmenting  the  natural  attrition 
in  order  to  provide  a  proper  flow  of  promotion  without 
clogging  the  higher  grades.  For  this,  two  changes  appear 
advisable:  first,  a  rigid  examination  prior  to  promotion 
to  the  grade  of  major  and,  second,  a  provision  for  com¬ 
pulsory  retirement  of  the  captains  who  fail  to  pass  this 
examination  and  the  colonels  not  on  the  eligible  list  for 


general  officers  who  have  completed  a  certain  number  of 
years  of  service,  say  thirty-five.  A  safeguarding  proviso 
for  reexamination  and  re-selection  should  be  included  in 
both  cases. 

Properly  safeguarded  and  applied  uniformly,  a  rigid 
determination  of  aptitude  should  cause  no  apprehension 
among  the  capable  and  conscientious  captains  of  our 
Army.  The  examination  should  come  during  the  fifteenth 
year  of  service  and  should  include  a  consideration  of  the 
officer’s  entire  career  by  a  central  board  of  senior  officers, 
as  well  as  the  professional  tests  of  fitness  for  field  grade. 
In  this  consideration,  service  at  schools,  including  Leaven¬ 
worth,  should  be  given  no  greater  weight  than  service 
elsewhere.  The  mam  qualification  should  be  altitude 
for  command,  and  this  cannot  be  evidenced  by  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  an  academic  degree  or  diploma.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  term  Command  and  General  Staff  School  is  an 
unfortunate  misnomer  and  should  be  changed  to  General 
Staff  School.  It  has  been  said  that  the  present  name  was 
imposed  by  accident.  It  should  be  removed  by  design, 
since  all  Leavenworth  does  and  can  do  is  instruct  officers 
m  the  staff  procedure  and  the  tactical  conceptions  that  are 
in  vogue  at  the  moment.  It  does  not  and  cannot  produce 
commanders,  nor  can  the  faculty  determine  the  fitness  of 
an  officer  for  command. 

The  General  Staff  Eligibility  List  should  be  discon¬ 
tinued,  selections  for  staff  positions  being  made  without 
limitation  in  this  regard.  Namtally  Staff  School  graduates 
will  receive  first  consideration  for  staff  work,  but  this 
should  not  prevent  the  use  of  other  officers  if  desired. 

Under  the  conditions  which  prevail  in  our  Army,  at¬ 
tendance  at  any  of  our  schools,  from  branch  schools  to 
War  College,  is  considerably  Influenced  by  chance.  The 
mere  fact  of  graduation  from  any  of  them  should  not  have 
any  deciding  weight  m  either  promotion  or  selection.  A 
clear  decision  to  this  effect  and  definite  understanding  of 
it  throughout  the  Army  will  remove  all  reason  for  the 
present  apprehension  and  discouragement  regarding  pro¬ 
motion  that  disturbs  many  of  our  officers. 

The  existing  system  of  promotion  in  the  United  States 
Army  is  fundamentally  sound.  Owing  to  special  condi¬ 
tions,  however,  it  fails  to  achieve  one  of  its  main  purposes, 
the  production  of  a  sizeable  pool  of  relatively  young  of¬ 
ficers  of  wide  experience  and  broad  professional  attain¬ 
ments  ready  for  high  command.  This  can  be  remedied 
by  a  few  legislative  changes  which  will  involve  only  lim¬ 
ited  additional  expense  and  little  disturbance  of  the  present 
procedure.  Our  system  is  excellent  in  theory.  With  little 
change  it  can  he  made  excellent  in  practice.  It  should  be 
made  to  work — now,  not  forty  years  hence. 


For  it  was  one  man,  one  brain,  that  defeated  the  numbers  which  were  believed  to  be 
invincible. — Polybius. 


CLAWS 


AS  FAR  BACK  as  titc  fuunlt  ccnuity  before  Oimt,  die 
Chinese  ugc  Menctas  wrote,  "There  is  no  such  thing  as 
j  righteous  war;  we  can  only  say  dut  some  wars  ate  bmet 
dun  others.*'  And  dicrr  is  an  ei|uaUy  ancient  proverb 
which  says.  "Good  iron  is  nor  usra  for  nails,  nor  good 
men  for  soldicts."  Through  all  die  centuries  of  tier  cxist- 
eiKC,  China  has  hammered  home  thu  doctruie  that  the 
profession  of  arms  is  attainted,  due  the  soldier  is  an  out¬ 
cast — a  paid  murderer.  For  this  curious  teaching  China 
has  suffered  more  than  any  odicr  nation  in  lusiory.  Wave 
after  wave  of  cononcst  has  swept  over  her;  millions  of  her 
people  have  perisned  by  die  sword:  iiKaJculablc  wealth 
has  been  tortured  out  of  her;  povertv,  famine,  misery. 


of  her; 

have  been  her  lot.  Indeed,  due  she  has  aulurcd  at  all  is 


due  to  Ikt  amazing  fccunditj*  rather  ilian  any  instinct  of 
national  solidants’. 

What,  then,  ate  we  to  think  of  ilie  miracle  of  1937? 
Of  the  CJiincsc  colossus  awakening  from  its  age-old  sleep? 
Of  its  clumsy  flexing  of  forgotten  muscles?  Of  its  grw- 
ing  sense  of  power  and  of  oneness  What  arc  we  to  think 
wlicn  we  compare  the  three  pictures  on  this  fxige  taken  in 
lyiij  by  a  young  Amencan  captain  lumcti  Peyton  C. 
March,  with  the  rest  of  tlic  pictutes  in  this  four-page  sec¬ 
tion  taken  in  1937? 

It  may  he  that  China  is  only  stirtinc  in  licr  sleep;  it 
may  be  that  she  is  only  dteanung  a  dream  of  her  old 
greatness;  ot  it  nuv  be  that  under  the  socU  of  a  great 
leader  she  is  dnving  forward  to  a  long  deferred  dav  of 
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Trainer  For  Sound 

Sij  hlajok.  S.  Cj. 

ThK  IRAtNtt  ion  SOUND  I.OCATOR  LKirNTIlS  hcfc  dc- 
scnbcd  IS  designed  ro  fill  tlic  gap  in  training  existing  be¬ 
tween  cIk  acoustic  trainer  and  enc  actual  cracking  of  air¬ 
planes  in  flight. 

Its  construction  was  begun  onginallv  at  Fort  MtClcl- 
lan,  Alabama,  in  1933.  ‘fcchnic.1l  Sergeant  Robert  Hat¬ 
ton  of  Baners'  ”A,"  (kjth  Coast  Artillcrv  (AA),  was 
chosen  to  share  in  the  development.  Much  work  had  been 
done  u^xin  a  field  unit  wlicn  dut>'  with  the  CCC  inter¬ 
fered.  Fhe  trainer  was  taken  un  again  in  1936  at  Fort 
RarHiolph.  Canal  7one,  where  rlie  model  shown  in  the 
pliotngraphs  was  completed  and  put  into  service. 

*11101  unit  was  constnictcd  by  the  late  Sergeant  Michael 
DcVictoriis  and  cIk  communications  detail  of  Batterv 
“D.”  ist  Coast  Anillcrv'  (AA).  It  was  used  first  by  this 
batterv  in  training  for  its  1936  target  practice. 

Tile  essential  parts  of  the  trainer  arc; 

Phonograph  records  of  the  sound  of  .itqilancs  in  fliglit, 
PboiKigraph  turntable, 

Electric  pekup  with  volume  control. 

Audio  amtdificr. 

Magnetic  loudspeaker  in  bafllc  box, 

Trollcv  to  carry  speaker. 

Wire  for  track,  pillcys  and  cord. 

For  field  rraining,  a  unit  with  tlie  turntable  and  ampli¬ 
fier  designed  to  operate  ftom  a  six-volt  storage  batten- 
will  be  found  most  practical,  while  for  asc  in  an  armorv- 
or  dose  to  power  maim  a  iio-vult  A.C.  outfit  will  be 
most  economical  to  consmicr  and  operate. 

In  the  latter  ease,  die  tunitablc  and  magnetic  pickup 
issuctl  svith  the  acoustic  trainer  may  be  used.  Plioncvrapli 
records  of  die  sound  of  various  n-pcs  of  airplanes  in  flight 
arc  alto  fumisiied  with  die  acoustic  trainer. 

Since  moderate  power  only  is  required  and  tunc  qualitv 
is  a  minor  considmtion,  the  audio  amplifier  of  an  auto- 


Locator  Listeners 

Coiven,  C.Q.G. 

mobile  radio  or  .1  discarded  linmc  radio  will  be  entirely 
satisfactory. 

A  magnetic  lniids|icakrr  is  sjxxifinl  to  avoid  the  coni- 
plicarinn  of  having  to  furnish  field  current.  A  motor 
dnven  winch  for  towing  tlw  loudspeaker  trolley  is  a  de¬ 
sirable  but  unncccssarv  rcfinctiKm. 

4 

Ir  IS  not  ncccssari’  to  give  full  details  ol  consirucuon, 
because  a  man  capable  of  designing  and  assembling  a 
satisfactory  instrument  will  be  found  in  every  training 
unit. 

Tlic  photograph  above  sliows  die  trainer  in  use.  11* 
trolley  crack  is  tied  to  the  tniiik  of  a  tree  at  the  left  almut 
twenty-five  feet  above  die  ground.  Ir  passes  over  the 
sotiiul  locators  and  slu|x:s  to  the  ground  wliere  It  is  anchor¬ 
ed  about  forty  yards  awav. 

The  loudspeaker  may  he  seen  suspended  from  die  trol¬ 
ley  m  front  of  die  second  see  of  liorm.  A  trailing  length 
or  field  wire  connects  ir  to  the  mmrable  and  amplifier  unit 
in  the  nght  foreground. 

Tlic  speaker  is  moved  hy  rhe  man  at  rhe  left  wlio  u 
pulling  a  cord  which  passes  over  a  pullev  fastened  to  the 
trees  at  die  upper  end  of  tlic  ttack.  Tlie  speaker  is  re 
turiKd  to  the  losvrr  end  of  the  track  bv  gravity, 

I  hrce  sound  locators  are  set  up  at  different  distances 
from  the  trolley  wire  and  the  Imcncrs  move  from  one  to 
atiodicr  frcqucntlv  to  vary  the  a/iinurh  mck.  Wliae 
only  one  sound  locator  is  available,  it  may  be  moved 
abtHir.  or  rhe  lower  end  of  tlic  trolley  wire  may  be  shifted 
to  obuin  the  desired  variation  in  the  arimnrh  track. 

In  rhe  photograph  ir  mav  be  ob.vcrvcd  also  that  the 
acoustic  correaors  as  well  as  the  horns  are  being  operated 
exaedy  as  they  would  be  ojxratcd  in  tracking  an  airplan^ 
Tliiis.  this  svstem  afforils  the  ctiordinacci)  training  « 
complete  sound  locator  ctrws  winch  is  so  nc-ccssars'  to  as¬ 
sure  speed  and  accuracy  in  die  field. 
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TRAINER  FOR  SOUND  LOCATOR  LISTENERS 


Tbr  unit  rtady  for  opcratimt. 

Since  rhe  rrcnrding<(  rrpmciiirc  die  Miittui  of  real  air- 
platK%,  and  the  volume  of  sound  and  the  rate  of  increase 
of  angidar  elevation  of  tlic  sound  source  arc  under  control 
of  die  operarons.  the  rraincr  can  be  made  to  imitate  all 
features  of  the  actual  (light  of  an  airplane  wirii  remarkable 
fidelity. 

The  training  of  listeners  can  be  made  progressively  dif¬ 
ficult.  even  to  the  extent  of  causing  diem  to  track  through 
tntcrferencc  (ram  imrsuit  and  attack  aircraft. 

A  method  used  fucccisfully  m  training  listeners  by  diis 
i>Kcm  begins  with  careful  vcicetion,  by  the  asc  of  the 
actMUtic  trainer,  of  individuals  adapted  for  the  work.  Each 
man  cliuien  is  then  paired  with  an  experienced  listener 
with  wlwm  lie  works  until  lie  iindcntands  his  duties  ami 
has  demonstrated  sufficient  ability  to  warrant  fiittlier 
training.  Full  crews  are  then  oiganized.  and  team  train¬ 
ing  proceeds  until  thes'  arc  ready  for  field  training  with 
wplancs. 


The  unit  packed  for  Irat  eliug. 

A  valuable  feature  of  die  trainer  u  due  it  can  be  used 
with  good  results  in  lucatium  ctuirdy  too  noisy  fur  track¬ 
ing  airplanes.  Tlic  volume  of  sound  is  stepped  up  to  over- 
come  tile  local  noise  level  and  training  proceeds  as  in  quiet 
locatiom. 

In  tlie  ronstniction.  there  arc  no  cndcal  dimensions  to 
be  met  and  no  difficult  adiuscnicnis  to  be  nude.  So  long 
as  the  loudspeaker  can  suit  at  a  low  elevation  and  pass 
above  the  horns  with  a  few  feet  of  clearance,  the  trainer 
will  operate  satisfactorily.  Tlie  rate  of  increase  in  angular 
elevation  and  die  tntcmitv  of  sound  being  under  coin- 
plcic  control,  the  slope  an^  length  of  the  trolley  track  are 
immaterial. 

The  trainer  for  sound  locator  listeners  is  easily  adapted 
to  indoor  training  in  armories  and  garages  as  well  as  out 
of  doors.  It  will  also  pravc  useful  in  advarKcd  field  train¬ 
ing  to  fill  in  the  long  |x:no<l  of  iructivity  between  flights 
of  dw  training  airplane. 


ZEISS  MACHINE-GUN  SIGHT 


i?y  Alujot  U/illiam  ^cLckvilUf  •(i»  (?. 


This  is  a  combination  machine-gun  sight  and  computer 
to  be  used  pnncipally  in  direct  pointing  at  aerial  targets. 
In  addition,  it  is  suitable  for  direct  pointing  at  moving 
and  fixed  terrestrial  targets. 

The  sighting  device  is  a  reflector  sight  suited  for  both 
day  and  night  firing.  The  illumination  for  the  sight  is 
produced  by  a  flashiight  bulb  which  is  connected  to  its 
by  lead,  Fig.  p.  An  illuminated  colli¬ 
mator  causes  a  luminous  aiming  mark  to  appear  in  looking 
through  the  inclined  reflector  plate,  j  Fig.  p.  In  order  to 
better  sec  the  aiming  mark  when  working  against  a  bright 
background,  a  colored  glass  5  is  provided,  which  may  be 
turned  into  position  or  out  of  the  way  by  means  of  knob 
A  mechanical  auxiliary  sight,  consisting  of  a  notch  6  and 
a  bead  3,  is  provided  as  insurance  against  failure  of  the 
illumination  of  the  reflector  sight.  The  reflector  sight 
bears  at  its  lower  end  a  guide  plunger  21  positioned 
parallel  to  the  sighting  line  of  the  instrurhent.  One  end 
of  the  plunger  is  connected  with  movable  point  V  of  the 


voltage  source 


computing  gear  triangle,  while  the  other  end  is  con¬ 
strained  to  move  along  a  straight  line  in  guide  tube  i .  The 
universal  joint  center  of  cube  i  represents  point  W,  Fig.  i, 
and  is  raised  or  lowered  in  accordance  with  the  quadrant 
elevation  of  the  gun. 

The  elements  of  firing  data  which  are  set  into  the  com¬ 
puting  gear  are  speed,  flying  direction  (angle  of  ap¬ 
proach)  ,  flying  inclination,  and  target  range.  All  of  these 
elements  are  susceptible  of  being  measured  and  set  on 
the  spot.  The  angular  height  is  transmitted  to  the  in¬ 
strument  over  a  parallel  linkage  from  the  gun  barrel,  and 
the  superelevation  is  automatically  set  on  the  reflector 
sight  corresponding  to  the  various  values  of  angular  height 
and  range.  The  act  of  setting  the  firing  elements  on  the 
computing  gear  causes  the  sighting  line  of  the  reflector 
sight  to  be  automatically  swung  to  give  the  correct  deflec¬ 
tion  and  superelevation  to  the  gun  barrel. 

The  antiaircraft  computer-sight  reproduces  the  deflec¬ 
tion  triangle  (Fig.  i)  marked  by  the  gun  location  W 


Figures  1  to  8 

Translation  of  Terms;  Blugrichtung,  Plying  Direction;  Ausatx,  Superelevation:  Steigflug,  Ascending  Flight; 

Neiguagsflug,  Descending  Flight, 
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inti  bv  cbc  observed  ponrion  A  and  the  future  ptninon  B 
of  the  target.  The  path  A-B  ii  the  dmance  covered  by 
the  target  at  it*  velocity  Vq  during  iIk  tunc  of  flight  of 
the  projectile  t,  and  thcrclorc  equal*  t  x  Vcx^m-  •'  the 
slant  range  to  the  obscrvxd  poNtiion.  while  th^- 
unknown,  slant  range  to  the  future  posiDon.  Tlie  deflec¬ 
tion  mangle  ABW  is  reproduced  on  a  reduced  scale  of  — 
$4  tliat 

si^  WM  ~  ~  ~  »  aitd  therefore  remains  constant,  wliile 


ii|e  W' 


—  and  side  MV - x 

Ct  Ct 

Side  MV  is  logarithmically  formed  from  —  .md  v<.  by 
a  computing  gear.  Evetv  change  in  range  aiul  conse¬ 
quently  in  ^  causes  a  corrcspomling  change  in  sitic  MV 

(compre  figure*  i  and  a) .  ^g  is  set  on  one  of  tlic  living 
speed  scales  j8  by  knob  ay  or  39,  Fig.  to. 

In  Older  to  obrain  c,i  the  range  to  die  observed 

position  must  he  divided  by  ^  .  which  i*  automancally 

(ouiid  in  die  reduced-scale  deflection  mangle.  Tliis  factot 
i»  registered  with  a  good  approach  to  tlic  mith  on  a  series 


of  colored  Helds  a6.  Oimpiitation  is  automatically  effected 
hv  sening  cm  ^  iiidcx  of  the  same  color  as  tlut  of 
the  particular  indurated  color  field.  Thus  turn  knob  ao  to 
bnng  one  of  die  colored  Index  mark*  1 9  opposite  range 
scale  t8.  The  mark  to  be  used  is  indicacra  on  corres¬ 
ponding  colored  fields  a6  by  index  35. 

Tlic  flying  rlirectlon  is  set  hv  swinging  side  MV  of  the 
reduced  scale  dcflecnon  mangle.  Fig.  3  until  it  Ls  pralld 
to  the  Itotizontal  projoctioti  of  die  Hying  dirredon.  This 
is  accomplished  by  turning  handle  <5.  Fig.  9,  prallel  to 
the  direction  of  flight. 

The  living  inclination,  caused  by  climbs  and  drops,  is 
set  by  indining  side  MV  until  It  is  prallrl  to  tile  sxrrical 
protection  of  the  flying  direction.  Tlus  is  accomplished 
l>v  turning  one  of  die  two  sur  knobs  13.  Fig.  9,  until 
flight  inclination  arrow  r6  is  prallel  to  the  inclinatton  of 
die  uiget  course.  Tlic  angle  is  registered  on  scale  /  7- 

Tlic  .ingular  licight  is  transmitted  from  the  gun  tliroiigh 
a  parallel  linkage  to  guide  plunger  ai,  Fig.  9,  by  the 
direct  connection  of  points  W  and  M.  Fig.  1.  with  the 
barrel. 

Tlic  superelevation  is  automatically  set  by  the  super- 
clcvanon  cam  in  the  range  knob  ao.  Tlic  dependence  of 
die  superelevation  upon  tlie  angular  liciglif  is  anained 
with  a  good  degree  of  approximation  by  raising  point  V 
of  tlic  sighting  line  by  an  amount  corTCS|x>iiding  to  the 
superelevation  required  in  horininral  firing  and  therefore 
dcjicndeMt  only  n|ion  die  range. 
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n.ition  between  +  jo*  .iiid  —  6o*  ru  tlic  Iwrixonul  can 
be  set  when  rise  I.srgcM  (icileetKHi  it  used.  Arigulat  heii;bt 
bmits  arc  —  ij‘  jiid  +  yo*.  Using  Jo-nun.  amniiini. 
lion,  any  range  lietwcen  300  and  2.000  meters  can  be  »ei. 
3.600  rnctas  is  the  upper  limit  for  the  37-nim.  gun. 

Tin's  instrument  can  m  each  ease  be  used  only  fm  one 
given  type  of  pro|crtilc  because  the  MipereicvacKm  um. 
the  two  rani»c  scales  18,  the  colored  liclds  a6  and  tlie 
range  scale  ^  for  terrestrial  targets,  arc  designed  for  this 
partKular  ty|>e  of  ammunition.  Tlie  use  of  anothrr  type 


In  order  to  correa  firing  data  by  obscrvatio.'i  ol  the 
tracer  ammunition,  provision  is  m.idc  for  correcting  the 
optic-al  and  mechanical  sighting  lines  of  the  reflector  sight 
in  azimuth  am!  elevation.  Tlie  vertical  c'orrccann  is  set 
by  Iciuirlctl  ring  9,  and  is  registered  on  scale  10  in  six- 
tccntlu  of  a  degree.  Tltc  lateral  conccnon  is  aiipltrd  on 
knurled  licad  23  and  ilsctcby  shifting  point  W,  and  is 
indicated  on  scale  32. 

In  firing  at  moving  icrrcstnal  targets,  exactly  the  same 
procedure  Ls  followed  as  with  moving  aciial  targets.  In 
firing  at  stationars'  targets,  die  computing  gear  it  set  at 
zero  fot  range,  flying  speed,  and  flight  direction.  Tlie 
superelevation  is  set  with  knutlcsl  ring  9  on  range  scale  8 
of  tlie  reflector  sigin.  The  maximum  supcrrlrv.innn  for 
land  fire  »  5“45'- 

For  attaching  the  antiaitcraii  sight  to  the  gnn.  .i  earner 
plate  3^  pivoted  around  a  horizontal  axis  on  tlie  gun  Is 
required  for  carrying  die  instrument  proper,  as  well  as  a 
hearing  on  the  gun  oartcl  for  universal  joint  W.  Tlie  in- 
scniinent  is  hung  by  its  two  seating  studs  into  cradles  35 
on  plate  from  above,  with  die  car  at  its  lower  end  en¬ 
gaging  in  a  matching  recess  36.  and  is  held  ilnwn  in  the 
cradles  by  means  of  pressure  screw  33.  Universal  joint  W 
of  guide  rube  i  is  connected  bv  nut  30,  Fig.  10,  with  die 
bearing  j  2  fast  on  the  gun. 

The  scope  of  .settings  is  as  follows;  Any  angle  of  inch- 
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ponding  to  the  new  projectile  will  have  to  be  installed. 

The  Zeiss  Antiaircraft  combination  sight  and  computer 
has  certain  advantages  and  also  some  disadvantages  as 
compared  with  other  4’pcs  of  antiaircraft  computers.  The 
sighting  device  has  the  advantage  of  not  rigidly  confining 
the  eves  of  the  marksman  to  a  fixed  position  but  rather 
allowing  him  a  measure  of  freedom  in  his  attitude  and, 
in  addition,  permitting  him  to  keep  both  eyes  open  during 
aiming.  In  this  manner,  the  marksman  is  enabled  to 
follow  the  target  and  the  luminous  trace  of  the  projectiles 
with  both  eyes,  and  if  necessary,  to  apply  corrections  in 
accordance  with  his  impressions.  By  having  the  computer 
artached  to  the  gun,  the  firing  data  is  mechanically  trans¬ 
mitted  to  the  barrel  without  the  necessity  of  the  use  of 
transmission  lines,  and  facility  is  also  had  for  compactness. 
However,  the  attaching  of  the  instrument  to  the  barrel 
lias  a  tendency  to  set  up  vibrations  in  parts  where  great 


precision  is  a  prerequisite.  Approximations  are  made  in  the 
Zeiss  for  future  range  and  superelevation,  whereas,  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  be  more  precise  if  a  different  method  of  solution  is 
pursued  in  computing  these  elements.  In  using  the  deflec¬ 
tion  triangle  method  in  solving  for  data  as  employed  in  the 
Zeiss,  several  elements  of  firing  data,  speed,  flying  direc¬ 
tion,  dip  and  range,  must  be  continuously  measured  or 
estimated  and  set  into  the  computer.  It  is  possible  to  con¬ 
struct  a  computer  which  will  give  complete  finng  data, 
whereby  only  the  altitude  of  the  target  need  be  measured 
and  set  into  it.  The  Zeiss  instrument  is  novel  in  that  it 
does  consider  instantaneous  ascent  and  descent  in  its 
computations,  and  therefore  should  be  unusually  effective 
against  a  maneuvering  target.  The  outstanding  disad¬ 
vantage  appears  to  be  that  the  Zeiss  must  necessarily  use 
special  parts  for  different  types  of  projectiles,  A  universal 
instrument  would  be  considered  preferable. 


#  #  # 

Notes  on  the  155-mm  Gun 

By  Capain  C.  E.  Rothgeb,  C.A.C. 


THERE  are  believed  to  be  many  officers  in  the  Coast 
Artiliety  who  are  somewhat  in  doubt  concerning  certain 
important  characteristics  of  the  155  mm.  gun.  This  lack 
of  knowledge  has  caused  trouble  in  the  past.  With  a  view 
of  helping  some  to  avoid  the  mistakes  and  unnecessary 
difficulties  the  following  notes  are  submitted: 

(i)  It  is  a  waste  of  time  and  effort  to  accurately  level  a 
gun  of  this  type  when  going  Into  position,  for  it  will  not 
stay  level  after  the  first  shot  is  fired  since  the  spades  do 
not  settle  equally.  It  should  be  remembered  chat  when 
die  gun  is  in  firing  position  that  It  is  on  a  three  point  sup¬ 
port;  i.e.,  two  trail  spades  and  the  horizontal  pivot  pin 
through  the  axle.  No  amount  of  levelling  of  the  wheels 
will  have  the  desired  effect  on  the  level  of  the  gun.  Of 
course,  the  gun  will  be  canted  if  It  is  not  level;  moreover, 
the  amount  of  cant  will  vary  with  the  azimuth;  but  if  the 
level  bubbles,  both  elevation  and  cross,  are  used  properly, 
the  quadrant  site  will  correct  the  errors  caused  by  the  cant. 
Do  not  on  any  account  fall  into  the  error  which  has  fre¬ 
quently  been  made,  of  levelling  the  cross  bubble  at  one 
position  and  then  clamping  it.  The  cross  level  must  be 
set  for  every  shot  just  as  accurately  as  the  elevation  bubble 
and  it  is  even  more  important  because  it  affects  your  lateral 
deviations.  Very  little  difficulty  is  expenenced  with  the 
elevation  level  because  everyone  realizes  that  it  must  be 
set  m  order  to  obtain  the  proper  vertical  angle  (elevation)  . 
However,  there  are  many  officers  who  do  not  visualize  the 
action  of  the  cross-level.  They  know,  of  course,  that  in 
order  to  measure  horizonral  angles  with  an  azimuth  in- 
stmment  the  axis  of  rotation  of  the  instrument  must  be 
vertical;  but  for  some  reason  they  are  unable  to  apply  the 
same  reasoning  to  the  panoramic  sight.  Stated  simply. 


the  matters  resolves  to  this:  If  both  the  elevation  and 
cross-levc!  bubbles  are  centered  properly  the  panoramic 
sight  head  will  pivot  about  a  vertical  axis  and  will  measure 
correctly  a  horizontal  angle.  If  either  bubble  is  not  cen¬ 
tered  the  axis  of  the  sight  will  be  inclined  and  the  sight 
will  measure  an  angle  in  an  inclined  plane  perpendicular 
to  its  axis.  By  constraction,  the  axis  of  the  sight  is  always 
parallel  to  a  plane  through  the  axis  of  the  bore  of  the  gun. 
Therefore,  if  the  axis  of  the  sight  is  vertical  it  will  be 
parallel  to  the  vertical  plane  through  the  axis  of  the  bore 
and  will  measure  correctly  the  horizontal  angle  through 
which  this  vertical  plane  is  rotated. 

The  following  test  will  illustrate  the  above: 

Set  up  a  transit  m  rear  of  your  gun,  which  we  hope  is 
canted,  and  sight  along  the  axis  of  the  bore  with  the  gun 
at  zero  elevation.  Now,  without  moving  the  gun,  center 
both  levels  and  place  the  sight  on  an  aiming  point.  Note 
the  reading  on  the  sight.  Elevate  the  piece  about  400  mils 
and  look  through  your  transit.  You  will  probably  note 
that  the  gun  in  elevating  has  moved  laterally  so  as  to 
form  an  angle  with  your  line  of  sight  from  the  transit. 
Center  both  bubbles  again,  and  without  changing  the 
reading  of  the  sight,  bring  the  sight  back  onto  the  aiming 
point  by  traversing  the  gun.  Look  through  transit  again. 
If  the  axis  of  the  bore  is  not  back  on  the  line  of  sight  from 
the  transit  your  cross  level  bubble  Is  in  need  of  adjustment. 

(2)  Do  not  try  to  rotate  the  musbrooni  head  of  a  155 
mm,  gun.  The  breech-block  of  this  gun  is  so  constmeted 
that  the  obturator  spindle  is  locked  into  position  and  can¬ 
not  rotate.  The  fact  that  the  mushroom  head  will  not 
rotate  is  no  indication  that  it  is  too  tight. 

(3)  When  testing  for  safety  be  sure  that  the  firing 
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mcchonum  will  iioc  screw  all  die  way  tn  until  the  block  is  and  tiic)'  ate  prone  to  grasp  the  sight  bracket  with  tiic  Ivd 
completely  closed  and  locked.  This  defect  is  so  com-  of  the  lund  against  tlte  iuTnanrital  tube  juu  in  front  of  the 
mon  that  many  officers  believe  that  it  is  normal.  It  is  not.  eyepiece.  Tins  places  a  consulctablc  strain  on  the  snuli 

If  the  brccch-(ilack  and  firing  mechanism  of  a  135  mm.  screws  which  ludd  die  elbow  in  the  optical  tube  and  will 

gun  are  properly  adfusted,  tlw  finng  mechanism  cannot  fretjuendy  distott  the  meul  around  d»an  so  that  the}’  Ht 
be  rotated  suiliciendv  to  peniiit  firing  unul  die  breech-  into  an  oval  ittstead  of  a  round  hole.  This  permits  play 
block  IS  closed  comp(etely.  Nor  can  the  block  be  opened  in  the  elbow  and  has  been  known  to  introduce  errors  up 
until  the  firing  mcclunism  is  unscrewed  a  suroacnc  to  4  mils. 

amount  to  remove  the  firing  slot  from  its  alignment  with  These  errors  arc  vanable  sitKc  die  horizontal  ufitical 
the  hammer.  tube  and  cs'cpiccc  can  be  moved  laterally  as  the  loosened 

(^)  During  firing  do  not  pcniut  your  gun  pointer  to  screws  slide  from  end  to  end  of  the  distorted  holes.  The 

gnup  ilic  sight  when  the  gun  u  fired.  Gun  pointers  have  amount  of  ettor  introduced  will  depend  upon  the  l«x»- 

no  hand  h«d  or  rest  to  support  them  against  tlie  blast,  tion  of  the  .screws  within  these  “slots.” 
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FORT  OBSERVATION  PLANES 

By  Captain  Bur30  D.  Gill,  C.A.C. 


The  battleships  and  large  cruisers  of  the  U.  S.  Navj' 
all  cariA'  gunnery  spotting  planes.  These  planes  are  an 
integral  part  of  the  ships’  equipment,  and  their  crews  are 
members  of  the  ships’  complement.  Daily  work  between 
the  range  section  personnel  and  air 
observers  are  routine  affairs  and  make 
possible  well-trained  finng  teams,  the 
members  of  which  are  familiar  with 
each  others  personal  chatactenstics, 
capabilities  and  limitations. 

In  direct  contrast  to  the  Navy  sys-  - - 

tern,  coast  artillery  forts  and  garrisons 
do  not  have  under  the  direct  control  of  their  commanding 
officers  ail  the  essential  elements  for  developing  well- 
trained  fighting  teams. 

In  the  past,  the  training  of  individual  batteries  using 
aerial  observers  has  been  quite  limited.  In  fact,  in  some 
harbor  defenses,  years  have  gone  by  without  such  a 
practice. 

The  benefits  to  be  derived  from  planes  and  acnal  spot¬ 
ters  being  assigned  directly  to  Coast  Artillery  forts  should 
be  as  great  as  those  derived  from  the  planes  assigned  to 
ships. 

Why  should  not  the  more  important  harbor  defenses, 
as  well  as  the  three  Coast  Artillery  foreign  stations,  have 
an  annual  shoot  of  the  type  that  could  be  held  if  observa¬ 
tion  planes  were  available  under  the  direct  control  of  the 
•irtillen'? 

Few  Coast  Artillerymen  would  normally  object  to  the 
assignment  of  spotting  planes  to  the  various  harbor  de¬ 
fenses.  Rather,  most  of  them  would  welcome  such  pro¬ 
gressive  action. 

Let  us  examine  some  of  the  objections  to  planes  being 
assigned  to  Coast  Artillery  commands  as  they  are  now 
assigned  to  ships.  The  Air  Corps  would  object  to  the  loss 
of  tactical  control  over  their  planes  and  personnel.  This  is 
natural — no  one  wants  to  scatter  his  forces.  But,  if  the 
forts  had  their  own  planes,  as  I  believe  they  should,  this 
objection  would  be  offset  by  the  fact  that  Air  Corps  ob¬ 
servation  squadrons  would  not  have  to  continually  worry 
about  Coast  Artillery  missions^ — ^missions  that  might  in¬ 
terfere  with  their  own  training. 

It  might  he  contended  that  the  assigning  of  planes  to 
Coast  Artillery  stations  would  be  impracticable  as  there 
are  no  means  provided  for  servicing  them  and  keeping 
them  mechanically  fit.  However,  this  problem  could  be 
easily  solved.  Near  every  important  harbor  defense  there 
•s  a  flying  field;  for  example,  Langley  Field  is  within  a 
few  miles  of  Fort  Monroe,  and  AIhrook  Field  is  near 
Fort  Amador,  and  arrangement  for  service  and  mainte¬ 
nance  could  be  made  readily. 

It  might  also  be  argued  that  a  very  large  number  of  ob¬ 
servation  planes  would  be  required.  Actually  the  number 
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needed  would  be  surprisingly  small  as  I  shall  point  out. 

There  are  three  Coast  Artillery  foreign  stations  ^ — - 
Hawaii,  the  Philippines,  and  the  Canal  Zone.  Each 
should  be  provided  with  a  flight  of  three  planes  each. 

The  allotment  to  Panama  might  be  in- 
creased  to  two  flights,  one  for  each  end 
of  the  Canal.  Then,  we  have  two  major 
harbor  defenses  on  each  coast  of  the 
United  States  which  should  be  provided 
for.  Thirty  planes  should  satisfy  the 
-  entire  coast  defense  requirement.  The 
total  number  needed  is  hardly  excessive 
considering  the  size  of  out  army  and  Air  Corps. 

The  planes  would  not  necessarily  have  to  be  first  line 
ships.  Planes  obsolescent  in  design,  but  mechanically  fit, 
should  be  satisfactory.  First  line  planes  could  be  retained 
by  the  Ait  Corps. 

Having  considered  some  of  the  main  objections  Jet  us 
now  consider  some  of  the  advantages  that  would  accrue 
from  the  use  of  fort  observation  planes.  First,  all  the 
means  for  the  conduct  of  much-needed  long-range  firings 
with  aerial  abservation  would  be  readily  at  hand.  Peace¬ 
time  training  could  be  conducted  under  wartime  condi¬ 
tions.  Secondly,  in  the  conduct  of  training  there  would 
be  a  great  saving  of  the  time  that  is  usually  lost  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  artillery  commander  does  not  normally  exer¬ 
cise  direct  control  over  the  means  for  developing  a  com¬ 
plete  ream.  This  rime  is  lost  as  has  been  touched  on  above, 
because  commanding  officers,  pilots,  radio  operators,  and 
liaison  officers  must  learn  each  other’s  personal  character¬ 
istics,  capabilities,  and  limitations  before  they  can  func¬ 
tion  as  a  ream.  Thirdly,  it  is  believed  that  if  the  air  officers 
were  under  the  direct  control  of  the  officers  responsible  for 
the  essential  artillery  training  that  there  would  be  smooth¬ 
er,  better  coordinated,  and  more  efficient  operation. 
Fourthly,  there  would  always  be  available  means  for  ex¬ 
tended  training  in  the  methods  of  camouflage  and  the 
combating  of  aerial  attacks.  Fifthly,  the  fort  observation 
planes  could  be  given  the  additional  mission  of  flying 
for  the  various  antiaircraft  regiments,  since  most  of  these 
units  are  stationed  in  the  vicinity  of  the  major  harbor  de¬ 
fenses.  For  example,  planes  provided  for  Fort  Hancock 
could  be  made  available  at  Fort  Tilden  for  the  training 
of  the  dad  C.A. 

In  time  of  peace  we  must  prepare  for  war.  If  the  Coast 
Artillery  Corps  is  provided  with  fort  observation  planes  as 
outlined  above,  we  shall  have  gone  a  long  ways  toward 
that  preparation.  Hangars  still  standing  at  some  Coast 
Artillery  posts  give  visual  evidence  of  the  fact  that  planes 
of  this  type  were  found  essential  in  the  last  war.  If  we 
needed  aerial  observation  then,  we  certainly  need  it  now; 
and  we  shall  need  it  tomorrow,  in  order  to  carry  out  oor 


mission. 


THE  CONVENTION 


ALTHOUGH  the  cemvennon  «  over,  the  500  Coivt 
Attillrtvincn  wlio  jctriuled  «cill  tpcjk  jm>rrctativclv  of 
the  useful  and  plc^nt  assocutiom  they  had  un  dte  Pa- 
afic  Coast.  To  begin  with.  San  FniKuco  Itospitalirs'  is 
traditional  and  on  (Xtober  1  and  2  it  was  not  lacking  in 
wamith.  For  another  thing,  our  Oiicf  was  dtctc,  renewing 
old  aci]iuiiitaiiccship  and  inccttiig  rise  rank  and  Hie  of 
western  Coast  Amllciymcn — Regular  Arinv.  National 
Guard,  and  Organized  Reserve?.  All  hands  combined  ro 
make  the  gathering  one  of  the  live«  in  recent  years. 

Tlic  festivities  o^Kned  with  a  reception  at  tlic  Fort  Win- 
lietd  Scott  oiiiccn*  dub,  in  honor  of  Ma|or  Gcnenl  A.  H. 
Sunderland,  Chief  of  Coast  Arhllerv.  who  liad  artived  a 
few  days  heforeiund  fmm  the  Canal  Zone,  on  board  rlie 
GunI  ffis  pnnury  purpose  was  to  insjiccr  tlic  |iersonnel 
and  fortifications  of  die  West  Coast.  About  230  guests 
attended  the  reception,  among  diem  being  Bngadicr  Gen- 
cnl  I.  P  Tracy,  commanding  the  Ninth  Coast  Amllcrv 
Distnet;  and  Colonel  H.  T.  Ritrgtn,  commanding  Fon 
Winfield  Scott  and  the  6ch  Coast  Amllcrv. 

In  the  forenoon  of  dw  next  day  tlic  6tii  Coast  Artillery, 
spic  and  span  for  tlic  occasion,  passed  in  review  before 
General  Sunderland  and  tlic  guests  of  the  convention.  A 
bncf  inspection  bv  the  Chief  and  tlie  regiment  w.is  dis¬ 
missed. 

.After  tile  review,  die  Fort  .Scott  officers*  club  again 
played  host,  this  rime  at  a  luncheon  party.  .After  luncheon 
the  party  left  for  a  tour  of  tile  Presidio  and  ncarbv  naval 
and  miluarv  points  of  interest,  including  Forts  Raker  and 
Rarry.  Odicr  aaivitics  indiidcd  golf  and  the  other  sports 
which  are  available  the  year  ’round  in  California. 

In  the  evening,  the  business  session  got  under  w.nv 
ill  tlic  rooms  of  the  Arms  and  Navy  Club  at  die  Faimiont 
Hotel  with  over  200  in  aitcndancc.  Ma|or  Farley,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  San  Francisco  C'Jiaptcr  welcomed  tlic  guests 
and  tlien  turned  the  meeting  over  to  General  Sunderland. 


Alter  thanking  .Maior  Farley,  the  General  appointed 
Colonel  A.  L.  Lousulot  secretary  of  the  meeting,  and  ilie 
convention  proceeded  to  business. 

Dunng  the  business  session.  Colonel  R.  E.  Xfittrlstocdt 
paid  tribute  to  die  Coast  Artuxesy  )oLrR.NAi..  niciUMin- 
ing  Its  conmhiirton  to  the  professional  cxcellctKc  of  the 
Com.  He  urged  that  all  non-siibKribcrs  be  cnrutlrd. 

Tik  president  of  the  Los  Angeles  Qiaptcr,  Colonel  A. 
E.  Evans  spoke  to  the  gathenng  at  tms  onic  and  ex¬ 
pressed  his  pleasure  at  being  able  to  attend.  Tlie  convention 
thereupon  thanked  General  T raev  and  Colonel  Biiigui  lor 
dKir  wliolclteartcd  cooperation  with  the  local  cominirtrr 
which  conmbuted  so  much  to  the  success  of  tlie  aHair. 

Formal  business  now  being  disposed  of,  the  memhm 
moved  to  the  ccKktail  lounge,  by  way  of  prelude  to  the 
hani|uct,  which  took  place  m  the  Gold  Dining  Room  uf 
the  Hotel  Faimiont. 

.Some  18  offierrs  sat  at  dw  distinguished  guesu*  uHe. 
including  Generals  Sunderland,  Tracy,  Abemathv,  and 
\IcNril.  Generals  Niorchrad.  Davis,  and  Gilmore,  who 
liatl  attended  the  other  activities,  were  unable  to  be  prev 
cut  fur  the  dinner. 

Tlic  committee  which  in  die  mam  was  responsible  lor 
tlic  .success  of  the  meeting  was  composed  of  Colonel  A.  L 
Loiistalnt.  CAC;  Captain  Lester  Cole,  CA-Rei,  37th 
Coxst  Amllen-,  and  isr  Lieutenant  Irvin  f.  Rnlxutson, 
CAC.  California  National  Guard.  The  commince  spoke 
apprccianvelv  of  the  effective  eixiperation  and  active  as¬ 
sistance  rcnticrcd  bv  Colonel  H.  T.  Riirgin,  C~  O.,  Fort 
VV'uifield  Scott  and  die  work  aiul  help  of  Major  W.  W, 
Irvine,  his  ad|uiant. 

The  results  of  the  convention  go  far  beyond  wxiabslitv 
and  recreation.  Fhe  meeting  provided  a  common  ground 
for  the  gathering  of  representatives  of  all  components  .ind 
dcvclu|i^  opportunities  for  mutual  professional  a<lv.ince- 
ment  among  the  members  of  die  three  com|>oncnt5  of  our 

arm.  Tlicsc  annual  .itfairs  av 


sist  in  fostering  and  keeping 
alive  that  spirit  of  toopera- 
tion  and  fellowship  which  u 
so  essential  to  any  milttafT 
organization. 

The  Co.ist  .Anillcry  Asso¬ 
ciation  likes  its  annual  meet¬ 
ing.  See  voii  at  die  next  nw 


A  eaudid  camera  fbot  •/ 
the  crowd.  General  Suude*" 
land  in  center. 
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Chitf  of  Coart  ArtilUry 

MAJOR  GENERAL  A.  H  SUNDERLAND 


Exeeulht 


Colonel  Joseph  A.  Green 


Perjoimgi  Section 

Major  Clare  H.  Armstrong 


Miitffiei  and  Finance  Section 

Major  C  W.  Bundv 
Major  H.  B.  Holmes,  Jr. 
Major  S.  L.  McCroskey 


Organnation  and  Training  Section 

Colonel  Horace  F.  Spurgin 
Major  Aaron  Bradshaw,  Jr 
Major  W.  H.  Warren 

Plant  and  Pro/ectj  Section 

Lieut.  Gol.  John  L  Homer 


Notes  from  the  Chief’s  Office 


W'ar  ITcpnmcnt  ilircaivcs  governing  the  selection  o( 
officers  to  attend  die  i938-*39  classes  at  the  Army  War 
College  and  die  Command  and  CKncral  Staff  School  were 
itpnnrcd  recently  in  scrs-icc  journals.  It  is  assumed,  there¬ 
fore.  that  every  interested  officer  is  acquainted  with  die 
qualification  requirements  and  the  rastnetioas  placed  u|x>n 
me  C-hief  of  Cwst  Artillery  in  malting  his  tecommenda- 
aons  of  officers  to  attend  the  two  general  sctvicc  schools. 
The  Chief  of  C.o3st  Arrillcrv  states  that  he  considers  the 
making  of  tirese  selections  one  of  his  gravest  icsj^ioitsibili- 
tics  b<xju.sc  of  die  general  belief  among  officers,  tlut  a 
good  record  at  "Leavenwonh"  or  the  War  College  or  Ixith. 
is  a  prime  necessity  for  future  advancement  to  high  rank 
>nd  more  desirable  assignments. 

Tlie  directives  mentioned  above  require  that  each  Cliief 
of  Arm  or  Service  will  acquaint  his  officers  with  die  meth¬ 
ods  adopted  by  him  in  making  his  selections,  and  he  is 
nuking  use  of  this  article  to  cany  out  such  instructions. 

The  procedure  is  as  follows  in  selecting  officers  to  at¬ 
tend  the  Amiv  War  College.  From  the  list  of  all  officers 
in  die  Coa.st  Artillery  Corps,  there  were  cltmmatcd: 

a.  Each  officer  over  the  maxitiiuin  age  limit. 

It.  Each  officer  who  is  .s  gnidu.nc  of  the  Armv  War  Caii- 
kgt. 

e.  Each  officer  not  on  the  Gcnenl  Staff  Corps 
List 

d.  Each  officer  wirh  a  General  Effiacncy  Rating  of  less 
dun  ‘'Excellent"  (and  it  is  regretted  that  there  are  .some) , 

*.  Each  officer  on  foreign  service  whose  tour  (nor  in¬ 
cluding  extensions)  would  not  expire  in  time  to  allow  him 
to  report  at  the  school  pnor  to  Septembet  i ,  1938. 

f.  Each  officer  whose  relief  from  his  present  assigtimcnt 


would  disni|K  instruction  at  a  service  sclinol  or  R.O.T.C. 
unit.  Officers  m  this  category*  were  considered  not  available 
for  tlic  I938-‘39  class,  but  all  of  them  will  be  given  con- 
sidcratfon  for  future  classes. 

f'.  All  lieutenants. 

n  order  to  comply  with  the  instructioiLs  in  Paragraph 
3  t  of  tile  directive,  which  specifies  that  officers  .selected 
will  be  less  than  fifty  years  of  age  on  September  1,  ^38. 
and  at  least  one-half  of  die  quota  will  comi.st  of  ofucers 
who  will  be  less  than  fort>'-three  years  of  age  on  diat  date, 
the  officers  remaining  on  tlic  list  for  consideration  are  di¬ 
vided  into  age  groups. 

The  Coast  Artillery  quota  for  the  1938- '39  class  is  eight; 
therefore  four  officers  less  than  fifty  and  four  less  than 
forty-three  years  of  age  could  Ik-  .selected.  Preference, 
other  dungs  being  equal,  was  given  to  the  older  men; 
that  IS.  die  full  number  authon/cd  for  tlic  group  was  iiv 
eluded  in  the  older  group. 

Siimmanes  of  the  record  of  each  of  the  officers  not 
eliminated  by  the  above  process  were  personally  scmti- 
iiiwtl  by  the  Chief  of  Coast  Artillery,  and.  .lisistcd  bv 
officers  on  his  staff,  selections  sverc  made  to  conform  as 
neatly  as  practicable  to  the  rcquitrmciit  in  Paragraph  5  a 
of  the  dircaivc;  namely,  the  selection  of  those  officers  best 
qualified  for  higher  training. 

Similar  ptocraurc  is  followed  in  the  selection  of  officers 
to  attend  tlic  Cominarid  and  General  .Staf?  School. 

The  lists  arc  submitted  to  The  Adjutant  General  of  the 
Army  for  review  before  publicatiuii,  by  the  War  Depan- 
mrnr  General  Staff.  Cases  have  ansen  in  which  exception 
has  been  t.ikcn  to  individuals  recommended  bv  the  Chief 
of  Coast  .Anillcry-;  such  cases  have  been  flatteringly  few 
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and  in  nearly  every  instance  have  arisen  by  the  reference 
to  records  not  available  in  ordinary  routine,  to  the  Chief  of 
Coast  Artillery. 

*  #  *  *  * 

The  Defense  Projects  for  all  Harbor  Defenses  of  the 
United  States  have  been  approved. 

*  *  *  #  # 

Training  Memorandum  No.  i.  Instructions  for  Coast 
Artillery  Target  Practice — 1938,  has  been  distributed 
by  the  War  Department. 

a.  The  eligibility  requirements  for  a  batteiy  to  conduct 
an  advanced  practice  have  been  changed  to  eliminate  any 
reference  to  the  battery  commander’s  experience  and  the 
length  of  time  he  has  commanded  the  battery.  Tv/o  ad¬ 
vanced  practices  are  now  authorized  in  regiments  having 
six  or  more  firing  batteries. 

b.  The  “D”  Component  (penalities)  has  been  elimi¬ 
nated  from  the  score  for  seacoast  practices. 

c.  The  “R”  Component  (speed  and  range  of  target) 
has  been  changed  to  incorporate  3  rate  of  change  of  range 
factor.  This  will  reduce  the  bonus  heretofore  obtainable 
in  high-speed  practices. 

d.  The  score  for  submarine  mine  practices  has  been 
changed  only  slightly.  The  test  phase  now  includes  the 
operation  of  the  supervisory  equipment  for  a  period  of  ten 
hours  each  day  for  a  period  of  two  weeks, 

e.  The  defensive  sector  for  antiaircraft  searchlight  prac¬ 
tices  has  been  made  narrower  and  the  exterior  limit  of  the 
sector  boundary  has  been  extended  to  12,000  yards, 

***** 

A  revision  of  the  Coast  A  rtilUry  Field  Manual,  Volume 
II,  Antiaircraft  Artillery,  Parc  One,  “Tactics,"  is  about 
completed  and  it  is  hoped  it  will  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
rroops  by  next  summer. 

The  Chief  of  Ordnance  has  issued  a  change  (Changes 
No.  5,  dared  September  27,  1937)  to  Ordnance  Field 
Service  Bulletin  ^-2,  November  5,  1935  which  authorizes 
the  use  of  stacked  charges  where  available  in  target  prac¬ 


tices  of  certain  Model  12",  14"  and  16"  guns  during  the 
calendar  year  1938. 

***** 

A  detachment  of  approximately  8  officers  and  180  en¬ 
listed  men  of  the  62A  Coast  Artillery  (AA)  under  com¬ 
mand  of  Lieutenant  Colonel  J.  D.  McCain  passed  through 
Washington  on  October  20th  en  route  to  Fort  Bragg, 
where  3-inch  antiaircraft  firings  over  land  will  be  con¬ 
ducted.  As  these  firings  will  more  nearly  approach  service 
conditions  it  is  expected  that  the  data  furnished  by  forward 
observers  will  be  of  great  value  in  solving  the  problem  of 
fire  adjustment. 

***** 

The  U.S.A.M.P.  Ellery  W.  Niles  will  be  delivered  by 
the  Puscy  and  Jones  Corporation,  Wilmington,  Dela¬ 
ware,  to  the  army  sometime  in  November.  Before  depart¬ 
ing  for  her  permanent  station  in  the  Harbor  Defenses  of 
San  Francisco  the  Niles  will  be  given  a  thorough  shake- 
down  on  the  Atlantic  Coast.  During  this  shakedown 
cruise  she  will  perform  essential  work  which  will  take  her 
to  many  of  the  Atlantic  coast  harbor  defenses. 

***** 

Completion  of  the  new  M-q  antiaircraft  director  which 
was  expected  to  be  delivered  to  the  Coast  Artillery  Board 
for  test  last  September  has  encountered  a  few  “thank  you 
marms”  and  as  a  con.scquence  is  still  in  the  hands  of  the 
manufacturer.  The  difficulties  encountered  do  not  appear 
to  be  serious  bur  the  tests  by  the  Coast  Artillery  Board  arc 
being  delayed. 

#  ^  #  4^ 

Three  new  antiaircraft  searchlights  incorporating  sev¬ 
eral  experimental  features  have  been  undergoing  mechani¬ 
cal  and  operational  tests  during  the  last  two  months  at  Fort 
Belvoir,  under  the  supervision  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers. 
One  of  the  features  of  rhc.se  lights  is  the  revolving  front 
door  used  to  move  the  beam  for  searching.  One  of  these 
searchlights  is  .scheduled  for  delivery  to  the  Panama  Canal 
Department  for  rest  in  the  near  future  and  the  other  two 
lights  will  be  sent  to  Fort  Monroe  for  test  by  the  Coast 
Artillery  Board.  A  Spcriy  type  sound  locator  will  accom¬ 
pany  the  lights  being  sent  to  Fort  Monroe. 


Fort  Monroe 

Brigadier  General  John  W.  Guuck,  U.  S.  Army,  Commanding 

Colonel  W.  E.  Shedd,  Jr.  Colonel  Eugene  B.  Walker 

Commanding,  Harbor  Defenses  of  Chesapeake  Bay  Commanding  5ist  Coast  Artillery 

and  2d  Coast  Artillery 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Frederick  A.  Price 
Commanding  52d  Coast  Artillery 

By  2d  hieutenant  H-  Bennett  Whipple 

General  Gulick  loses  the  last  “old  guard”  member  of  ncr  ba.s  been  the  assistant  commandant  of  the  Coast  Ar- 
his  staff  on  November  first  when  Colonel  F.  Q.  C.  Card-  tillery  School  for  the  past  2j/a  years.  He  leaves  behind 
ner  leaves  to  take  command  of  Fort  Hancock.  Colonel  an  improved  school  and  a  host  of  friends.  The  new  assist- 
Gardner’s  departure  makes  the  turnover  in  staff  during  ant  commandant,  Lieutenant  Colonel  Frank  S.  Clark,  is 
the  past  few  months  just  about  complete.  Colonel  Card-  particularly  suited  for  the  position.  He  is  a  graduate  of  the 
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Armv  Jnd  Naval  V\’ar  Colley*  and  lia*  served  as  com¬ 
manding  cxlficcr  of  (lie  Subnuniic  Mine  Depot  ami  in  iIk 
War  Plans  Division  of  the  General  Staff.  LJnfonunatcly. 
Colonel  Clark  will  be  unable  to  remain  at  the  School 
more  than  eight  months,  for  next  luly  Isc  returns  to  Wash¬ 
ington. 

Construction 

Eoit  Monroe  u  still  tunuructuig  new  buildings.  Within 
the  past  few  weeks  a  sewage-disposal  plant  has  been 
competed  and  a  new  tiieatre  has  been  started. 

Tlic  new  sewage  disposal  plant  began  as  a  CWA  pmi- 
ecr  and  carried  on  under  PWA  and  WPA.  From  |une 
19^  to  April  1937  work  was  susjscndcd.  Then  tire  WPA 
took  os’cr  die  pro)cct  and  completed  it  early  tn  Sepember 
of  this  vear. 

Tlic  new  theatre  is  being  constnictcd  bv  Ma|or  Girl 
H-  labclonsky,  constnK’ting  quartermaster,  who  opi- 
nusiicallv  states  the  tlieatte  will  be  finished  by  luly.  Tlie 
building  will  face  Ttdball  Road,  immediately  behind  the 
ofUcers'  quarters  on  the  w'est  side  of  Ingalls  Road  in  die 
old  SlKtwood  area.  Funds  are  supplied  by  the  WPA  and 
the  Army  Motion  Picture  Service.  Tlie  building  will  be 
tnodcni  in  every  respect,  wilt  include  air-conditioning, 
and  will  have  a  seating  c.ipacits-  of  900. 


Murals  at  Coast  ArtuitiRy  Board 

Mr.  Einst  Fiaibcrsudt  has  recently  completed  murals 
for  the  Coast  Artillery  Board.  The  murals,  “executed  in 
oil  and  depirting  sub|ects  of  a  technical  nature.”  arc  paint¬ 
ed  on  die  walls  of  die  main  conference  room,  in  luttini 
colon.  Tlicv  realistically  portray  a  railway  mortar;  a  dis- 
appanng-carrugr  gun,  a  sound  locator  and  operator,  a 
magazine  storage  room,  a  piutting  crew  in  gas  masks;  a 
submarine  mine;  antiaircrafr  guns,  lights  and  equipment; 
a  railway  gun;  a  barbette  carnage  gun;  a  base  end  station, 
showing  observers  and  instruments;  and  a  few  other  mili- 
iar\'  objccLs  and  scenes. 

Tlic  work  w.is  initiated  Xlajor  General  A.  H.  Sun¬ 
derland  and  was  earned  on  under  die  WP.A  Fexlcral  Arts 
project.  The  attirt,  Einsi  Halberstadt,  lisrs  in  South 
Orleans,  Massachusetts,  and  is  an  officer  of  the  Reserve 
Corps 

ScMOOl-S 

Diinng  October  the  Nanonal  Guard  and  Officers’  Re¬ 
serve  Corps  cla.ss  (Seacoast  Section)  fired  pactict  prob¬ 
lems  with  French  seventy-fives  .ind  later  fired  T. — D. 
and  fixed  batteries  of  Batteries  “A."  51st  C.A..  and  "F." 
52d  G.A.,  under  the  ditcctiori  of  Captains  N.  A.  Bumell 
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and  C.  W.  Holcomb.  The  AA  section  class  spent  the  peri-  around  the  post  by  Lieutenant  A.  C.  Peterson,  A.D.C. 


od  at  Fort  Storywherc  “C,”  2nd,  commanded  by  Captain 
O.  H.  Kyster,  presented  antiaircraEt  to  the  students  under 
the  supervision  oE  Major  ].  R.  Townsend  and  Captain  E. 
C.  Barber.  Captain  Kyster’s  battery  has  been  camping  at 
Fort  Story  since  late  in  August,  first  running  tests  Eor  the 
Board  and  later  instmcting  the  Coast  Artillery  School 
students.  “C”  Battery  hopes  to  return  to  Monroe  early 
in  November  at  which  time  it  will  begin  work  on  another 
Board  test. 

Sixteen  Reserve  officers,  on  duty  under  the  Thomason 
Act,  started  classroom  work  on  October  14.  Lieutenant 
Colonel  F.  A.  Price,  52d  C.A.  is  in  charge  oE  instruction, 
in  addition  to  his  hundred  and  one  other  duties. 

Instruction  in  the  West  Point  Preparatory  School  is  be¬ 
ing  carried  on  by  three  members  o£  the  class  oE  ’36:  Lieu¬ 
tenants  H.  J.  Katz,  E.  H,  Thompson  and  R.  H.  Kessler. 
They  hope  to  place  a  large  group  ot  men  m  the  Academy 
this  year  Erom  the  Third  Corps  Area  School. 

“Speedy”  Lawrence 

Residents  and  former  residents  of  the  post  heard  with 
deep  regret  the  announcement  of  the  death  of  Staff  Ser¬ 
geant  George  E.  Lawrence,  2d  Coast  Artillery,  on  Sep¬ 
tember  14,  1937.  Staff  Sergeant  Lawrence  was  known  and 
beloved  by  the  post  commissioned  and  enlisted  personnel 
and  their  families  for  his  sterling  soldierly  qualities,  his 
outstanding  athletic  prowess,  and  his  participation  in 
every  worthy  charitable  enterprise  sponsored  by  the  garri¬ 
son. 

Personnel 

Colonel  L.  B.  Magruder,  now  commanding  officer  at 
Fort  Hancock,  will  arrive  on  November  7,  Eor  duty  with 
the  Organized  Reserves,  Third  Coast  Artillery  District. 

Lieutenant  Colonel  L.  J.  Ahern,  I.G.D.,  visited  Fort 
Monroe  from  October  19  to  28.  Together  with  Colonel 
Shedd,  he  made  a  thorough  inspection  of  the  entire  post. 

Captain  Nicolai  Bolonikov,  Assistant  Naval  Attache, 
U.S.S.R.,  visited  Monroe  on  October  13  and  was  escorted 


On  September  7,  Captain  }oc  D.  Moss  was  ordered  to 
Indiantown  Gap,  Pennsylvania,  to  participate  in  the  Third 
Corps  Army  Maneuvers.  There  he,  a  lone  Coast  Artillcn  - 
man,  was  designated  assistant  supply  officer,  in  charge  of 
fuel  and  forage — a  job  for  which  iiis  Coast  Artillerv  train¬ 
ing  rendered  him  peculiarly  suited. 

Lieutenant  Roger  W.  Moore,  who  arrived  on  the  post 
on  September  10,  was  ordered  to  Fort  Bel  voir  with  a  de¬ 
tachment  from  Battery  “A,”  2d  C.A.,  to  participate  in 
Engineer  Board  searchlight  tests  from  September  14  until 
the  middle  of  November.  As  vet,  Lieutenant  Moore 
hasn’t  unpacked  his  trunks. 

The  West  Point  Class  of  ’37  sent  seven  members  to 
Fort  Monroe  this  year.  They  are  Lieutenants  G.  R.  Ames. 
D.  B.  Nye,  T.  McG.  Metz,  R.  H.  Fitzgerald,  j.  McG, 
Gulick,  M.  S.  George  and  W.  J.  Worcester. 

During  the  last  few  weeks  there  have  been  several 
changes  in  officer  personnel.  Lieutenant  Colonel  }.  B. 
Anderson,  M.C.,  has  replaced  Lieutenant  Colonel  Sam 
F.  Parker,  M.C.,  at  the  station  hospital.  Lieutenant 
Everett  D.  Peddicord  has  been  assigned  as  assistant  motor 
transport  officer  and  commanding  officer  of  Headquarters 
Battery,  51st  Coast  Artillery,  Captain  W,  B.  Hawthorne 
arrived  from  Fort  Hancock  on  September  23.  Captain 
Hawthorne  now  commands  the  mine  planter  Schofield. 
Captain  P.  Me. Smith  is  scheduled  to  arrive  on  November 
3  and  will  take  over  “F”  Battery,  52d  C.A.  Incidentallv, 
this  will  be  “F”  Battery’s  fifth  commanding  officer  during 
the  past  year.  Captain  Smith  is  not  going  on  CCC  dutv  as 
announced  in  the  last  letter;  his  orders  were  changed  to 
bring  him  to  Monroe  instead.  Major  Creighton  Kerr  re¬ 
turned  to  Monroe  from  Hawaii  early  in  October  and  re- 
.sumed  his  duties  as  artillery  engineer.  Captain  H.  C. 
Reuter  arrived  on  October  16  and  is  now  on  duty  with 
the  Submarine  Mine  Depot.  Early  in  October,  Lieuteiiant 
Clarence  Renshaw,  Q.M.C.,  took  over  the  duties  of 
utilities  officer,  formerly  held  by  Captain  R.  P.  Boykin, 
now  in  Hawaii. 


Hawaiian  Separate  Coast  Artillery  Brigade 

Brigade  Commander,  Brigadier  General  James  A.  Woodruff 
Chief  of  St.aff,  Colonel  Robert  Arthur,  C.A.C. 

S-1,  Major  M.  S.  Daniels,  A.G.D.  S-5,  Lieutenant  Colonel  Ralph  E.  Haines,  C.A.C. 

S-2,  Captain  William  H.  Dunham,  C.  A.C,  S-4,  Lieutenant  Colonel  Arthur  E.  Rowland,  CA.C. 

Major  LbRoy  A.  Whittaker,  C.A.C 
Com.  and  Engineer  Officer 

Colonel  Ralph  M.  Z^Iitchell 
Sixty-four! h  Coast  Artillery  fAA) 

Harbor  Defenses  of  Pearl  Harbor  Harbor  Defenses  of  Honolulu 

Colonel  H.  C.  Merriam  Colonel  G.  A.  Wildrick 

15th  C.A.  16th  C.A. 

By  Lieutenant  John  J.  Stark,  A.D.C. 

Congressional  Committee  Visits  after  a  three-week  stay.  Although  the  primary  purpose  of 

The  Congressional  Statehood  Committee  of  seven  Sena-  their  visit  was  to  investigate  the  statehood  situation  of 
tors  and  twelve  Representatives,  has  just  left  sunnv  Hawaii  Territory,  the  Congressmen  also  inspected  the  military 
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IISCAB  SKARCHUGHT  REVItW  AT  l  ORT  I^cRl  SSY 

Iffi:  Cangrrttioual  Slattbood  Commillte:  Senator  King  and  (ieuerni  Mnret  in  eenler.  Right:  The  ttarcbUgbts  uitb 

troofu  in  tbe  hdtkground. 


cK4blt«liiuciit  4iui  were  given  3  nighr  vcaahliglu  review 
bv  the  l  lawjiun  Separate  Cturt  Amllerv  Bngarlr  anH  a 
(iivinon  review  at  SclKificIrl. 

General  Mawv  the  tlepattincnt  cotnmatuler,  first  took 
the  G)ngrc»M)Ko  on  a  tour  of  inspection  wluch  included 
Fort  Shaftet  and  tlic  armanurnr  at  Fort  Bancttc.  Also  in¬ 
cluded  in  tlie  tnp  wrre  the  isoscs  of  Fort  Kaniehamcha  and 
Fon  DcRussv,  wlierc  tiK-  nig  guns  were  given  tl»c  oikc- 
over  bv  the  Congressmen.  Tlicv  all  seemed  much  intcr- 
csicd  in  the  splendid  fortifications,  and  asked  many  ques¬ 
tions.  Drills  were  conducted  on  the  guns  to  demonstrate 
hose  thrv  oisetair,  and  a  fine  sIkiw  ss-as  tiie  result. 

Tile  high  spot  of  the  military  aciiviucs  for  tlie  Con- 
gmstnrii  was  tlie  magtitficienc  night  scanrhiight  review 
I  ar  Fon  DeRiissv  of  the  entire  Fdawaiian  Separate  Coast 
*  Amllcn  Btig.-ule.  Foirunatclv  this  took  place  on  a  hcauti- 
ful  aiMl  stardit  night  iust  made  to  order  for  such  a  review, 
tinder  a  canopv  of  some  tweiitv-billion  candlepowcr  fur- 
itislicd  bs  tlie  seaichligliLs  of  the  6qtli  Cxust  Amllerv 
rA.-\),  ail  three  iwimcnts  of  the  bngadc  marched  bv  tlie 
ttviewing  partv.  Tlie  troop  were  commanded  by  Briga- 
dirr  General  WoodrufI,  Flawaiian  Separate  Coast  Arril- 
Im  Brigade,  and  included  a  regiment  from  Fort  Kanie- 
katnelu  under  the  command  of  Colonel  H.  C.  Mcm'om. 
»  leginii  iit  from  Fort  Shafter  under  tlie  command  of 
Golonrl  R.  M.  Mitclicll.  and  a  regiment  from  Fort  Rtiger 
under  the  command  of  Colonel  G.  A.  Wildrick. 


Wd  Barracks.  Tlie  fiqth  Coast  Artillerv’  (AA).  with 
•heir  splendid  equipment  and  materiel,  took  part  in  iliis 
'wess  in  eompany  with  the  division  and  the  ground  and 
wr  elements  ot  the  18th  Wing. 

CoMMAN'ntNt;  Officcss  CtiANcr  at  Kam 

A  nujor  change  of  personnel  took  place  in  rhe  Harbor 
Defensrs  of  Pearl  Harbor,  Headquarters  Fort  Kamchamc- 
^  when  CoIoikI  Earl  Biscoc  sailed  for  his  new  station 
*ti  New  York.  His  successor,  at  this  lively  post,  is  Colonel 
H.  C.  Metnam,  coming  to  us  from  a  detail  in  the  l.G.D. 


Colonel  Biscoc  left  behind  him  a  splendid  command  and 
a  host  ot  fncnd.s.  We  wish  him  our  best  **Alolu"  and  suc¬ 
cess  ar  his  new  post. 

So  inanv  other  new  officers  luve  ircmilv  joined  tile 
hngade  that  we  arc  listing  tlwm  in  a  rahniar  form. 


Name  Date  Pott 

Colonel  H.  C.  \lcniain  ,Oct.  7  Kam 
Lieut.  Col.  F.  E.  Gross  *  ‘  Riigcr 

Capt.  G.  F.  Heaney,  |t,  . .  '  *  Shatter 

Lieut.  W.  H.  Kinard,  jr.  ,.  * '  Shafter 

Lieut.  K.  1.  Curtis .  *'  K.ini 

Major  S.  W.  Anderson _ .Sep.  10  DcRussv 

Major  R.  V.  Ladd  .  "  Kam 

Cap.  I.  H.  Fcatlicrston  ...  “  Shatter 

Cjp.  I).  S.  Ellcrthorp  ...  ”  Sliaftcr 

Cap.  1 1.  P.  Card  “  Riigcr 

Major  A.  F.  Engicliart  . . .  .Sept,  q  Kam 
Major  H.  .S.  lohnson  .  ‘  *  Roger 

Cap.  P.  Gregorv' .  * '  Kam 

Cap.  D.  B.  Henon  .  = . . .  '  ‘  DcRussv 

Capt.  M.  G.  Cary  “  DcRussv 

Capt.  W.  V.  Davis  .  = . .  .  '  *  Roger 

Lieut.  ).  T.  Dairali  ...  *  ’  DcRussv 

Lieut.  N.  B.  Wilson .  ’  ‘  Shafter 


Fraininc  At  nvniKs 

Ac  brigatic  licadquartcrs.  Fort  DcRussv.  General  VV'ootl- 
nifT  fias  been  busv  with  the  materiel  and  transportation  in¬ 
spections  of  the  various  lurbot  defenses  ansi  64th  Regi¬ 
ment.  Tlicsc  inspcctiom  irKludcsl  a  sfcuilcd  survey  of  all 
the  armament,  together  with  all  the  units  of  rraiis|iorta- 
tion.  If  is  probable  that  this  brigade  is  cquippd  with  more 
different  kinds  of  armament  than  any  similar  organiiution. 
At  this  inspecnon  there  could  be  seen  everything  from  a 
.qi^-caliher  pistol  to  a  16-inch  rifle,  and  everything  from  a 
solo  motorcvcle  to  an  A. A.  prime  mover.  All  the  ci^uip 
mciit  apjicarcd  in  splendid  shap.  showing  that  the  officers 
and  men  of  the  brigade  take  pride  in  their  materiel. 

The  searchlight  practices  of  the  various  headquarten 
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batteries  have  been  taking  places  at  Fort  Kamehameha. 
These  are  aciditional  assignment  target  practices  and  the 
results  are  not  yet  in. 

64TH  TO  Shoot  Again 

The  64th  Coast  Artillery  (AA)  at  Fort  Shafter  is  busy 
getting  ready  for  their  annual  gun  target  practices.  The 
gun  batteries,  six  in  all,  have  just  gone  into  the  field  at 
Haliewa.  The  target  practices  for  these  battenes  were  to 
have  taken  place  earlier  in  the  year,  but  were  delayed  by 
the  non-arrival  of  new  towing  equipment  for  the  Martin 
bombers.  A  new  locale  is  being  tried  out  this  year,  up  on 
the  north  shore  of  the  Island,  in  hopes  that  the  weather 
will  be  an  improvement  over  the  cloudy  skies  of  Waima- 
nalo  which  have  greeted  these  batteries  in  the  past. 

Fort  Shafter  is  publishing  a  new  weekly  regimental 
paper  for  the  amusement  of  the  personnel. 

At  the  Harbor  Defenses  of  Honolulu,  which  includes 
Forts  Ruger  and  DeRussy,  quite  a  few  target  practices 
have  been  completed  recentlv.  During  the  weeks  of  Sep¬ 


Novemher-Decembe^ 

tember  13th  and  20th,  the  following  batteries  fired  their 
annual  practices  with  the  results  listed  below: 

Battery 

Organisation  Armament  Date  Score  Commander 

Hq.  i6th  A.A.  Searchlight  Aug.  5  97.2  Lt.  Elias 

D-i6th  “  Aug-  6  175.4  Lt-King 

Hq.  and  Bn.  55th  ‘  ‘  Aug.  5  180.1  Capt.  Floiv 

A-4ist3-inch  AA,  Gun  (add.)  Aug.  ii  41,9  Capt.  Wiliiard 

F-55th  G.P.F.  Sept.  24  137.7  Capt.  Davis 

E-55th  ‘ '  Sept.  23  93.4  Capt.  Card 

D-55th  ■“  Sept.  21  1 1 1.4  Capt.  Franklin 

D 1 6th  6-inch  D.C.  Sept.  15  104.1  Capt.  Carey 

The  beach  at  Fort  DeRussy  is  now  sporting  a  new  dance 
floor  and  an  enlarged  pavilion  which  is  rapidly  nearing 
completion.  The  entire  building  has  been  done  over  and 
an  open-air  dance  floor  extending  along  the  sea-wail  over 
the  water  has  been  added.  When  completed,  this  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  become  the  favorite  dance  spot  of  the  depart¬ 
ment.  Tlie  construction  was  under  the  supervision  of 
Colonel  Wildnck  and  Major  Sweet. 
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Corregrdor 


Brigadier  General  P.  P.  Bishop,  Commanding 
Colonel  T.  A.  Terry,  C.A.C.,  Exscuiive 


Coast  Artillery 
Colonel  George  Ruhlen 


91st  Coast  Artillery  (PS) 
Lieutenant  Colonel  R.  S,  Dodson 


60th  Coast  Artillery 
Colonel  J.  H.Cunningham 


92d  Coast  Artillery  (PS) 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Albert  H.  Warren 


By  Major R.  E.  Phillips,  C.A.C. 


Richard  Stearns  Dodson 
Lieutenant  Colonel,  Coast  Artillery  Corps 
United  States  Army 
Died  October  g,  1937 


His  eulogy  is  written  in  the  hearts  of  each  officer  and 
man  of  the  91st  Coast  Artillery — the  regiment  he  com¬ 
manded  ar  the  time  of  his  death.  Each  individual  feels  a 
loss  that  only  the  passing  of  a  friend  can  bring- — each 
mourns  the  absence  of  a  leader. 

To  those  saddened  by  Colonel  Dodson  s  death  may  be 
added  the  name  of  every  other  officer  on  duly  in  these 
harbor  defenses  and  hundreds  of  others  throughout  the 
Coast  Artillery  Corps  and  the  Army  at  large.  For  many 
years  and  in  many  places  he  has  shared  our  labors  and  our 
pleasures  with  a  readiness  which  commanded  our  admira¬ 
tion  and  affection. 

As  the  days  go  by  we  hope  the  sorrowing  family  will 
come  to  derive  comfort  from  the  fact  that  Colonel  Dod¬ 
son’s  memory  remains  fresh  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of 
many  soldiers.  His  absence  will  only  enhance  the  affec¬ 
tion  which  we  shal  lalways  hold  for  him. 


August  20,  1937,  we  were  visited  by  an  earthquake. 
The  Heacock  Building  in  Manila,  so  familiar  to  shoppers 
who  have  resided  here  in  the  past,  will  probably  be  entirely 
replaced  as  a  result  of  damage  done,  but  the  local  wreckage 
was  limited  to  a  break  in  the  trunk-lme  sewer  near  the 
Middleside  officers’  line. 

The  capture  of  a  ten-foot  python  at  Battery  Momson 
was  the  occasion  of  a  senes  of  visits  to  that  locality.  The 
big  snake’s  visit  is  attributed  to  the  proximity'  of  the 
battery  chicken  farm. 

We  ate  busy  with  firings  of  one  kind  or  another.  Our 
schedule  calls  for  machine-gun  and  light  artillery  shoonng 
every  day  but  Saturdays  and  Sundays  during  the  months 
of  August,  September,  and  October. 

The  Corregidor  Club  is  a  valuable  asset  to  the  com¬ 
mand.  It  affords  facilities  for  swimming,  golf,  tennis,  bad¬ 
minton,  and  pool,  and  is  one  of  the  most  active  of  our 
army  clubs.  Alterations  are  under  way  at  the  Caddie 
House  which  will  double  the  space  in  the  players’  dressing 
room. 

The  150th  anniversary  of  the  adoption  of  the  Consa- 
tution  was  observed  with  a  thirty-minute  assembly  which 
packed  the  Cine.  Major  Robert  M.  Carswell  addressed 
the  gathering  in  an  interesting  manner.  The  chaplains 
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opened  and  closed  the  assembly  and  there  was  patriotic 
music  bv  the  band. 

Fifty-ninth  Coast  Artillery 
By  Captain  C.  H,  Crim 

The  5gth  fired  a  successful  season  with  the  antiaircraft 
machine  guns.  All  batteries  used  the  new  Morgan  sight 
and  the  results  were  excellent.  Last  year’s  scores,  which 
were  excellent  at  that  time,  were  virtually  doubled.  The 
sights  were  built  in  the  post  ordnance  shops. 

Monday,  September  I3ch,  was  celebrated  as  Organi¬ 
zation  Day  inasmuch  as  the  12th  of  the  month  fell  on 
Sunday.  The  morning  was  spent  in  athletics  and  other 
recreation.  At  noon  special  dinners  were  served  by  all 
batteries  with  plenty  of  what  it  takes  to  make  a  successful 
organization-day  dinner.  The  official  program  started  at 
two  o’clock  in  the  Topside  Cine  with  Colonel  Rublcn, 
regimental  commander,  presiding,  flanked  by  athletic 
trophies  for  presentation.  After  the  customary  music,  in- 
vocanon,  and  review  of  the  history  of  the  regiment,  Gen¬ 
eral  Bishop  made  a  short  address,  told  some  good  stories 
and  presented  the  athletic  trophies.  Following  the  cere¬ 
monies  there  was  a  showing  of  a  recent  movie. 

Sixtieth  Coast  Artillery 
By  Lieutenant  C.  W.  Hildehrandt 

Gunner’s  instruction  ended  in  August  with  230  men 
qualifying  as  experts.  Beach  defense  firing  by  all  bat¬ 
teries  followed  the  indoor  period,  Battenes  “E”  and  “F” 
are  busy  preparing  for  their  machine-gun  target  practices 
which  will  be  fired  in  October. 

The  officers’  ranks  remain  unchanged  since  the  July 
transport.  Who  the  October  boat  will  bring  we  do  not 
know;  but  when  it  leaves  it  will  not  have  any  of  our  pres¬ 
ent  officers  on  board.  Lieutenant  Harrison  will  attend  the 
Cooks  and  Bakers  School  at  Fort  McKinley  during  Oc¬ 
tober. 

Ninety-first  Coast  Artillery  (PS) 

By  Lieutenant  P.  H.  Wollaston 

The  91st  CA  (PS)  has  been  engaged  in  beach  defense 
firing  and  antiaircraft  machine-gun  firing  during  the  past 
two  months. 

The  beach  defense  firing  involved  day  and  night  firings 
"'•th  75-mm.,  37-mm.,  and  machine  guns.  The  work  was 
conducted  with  moving  targets,  and  the  results  were 
excellent. 

The  antiaircraft  machme-gun  fire  was  conducted  with 
free  balloon  and  towed-sleevc  targets.  The  scores  of  those 
batteries  using  the  Morgan  machine-gun  sight  promise  to 
be  exceptional,  and  much  higher  than  those  batteries  using 
straight  tracer  control.  Captain  Merkle  devised  a  tracer- 
control  sight  having  possibilities. 

Ninety-second  Coast  Artillery  (PS) 

By  Major  H.  A.  McMorrow 

According  to  the  annual  training  program,  the  rainy 
*sson  ended  officially  on  August  7th.  Very  soon  there¬ 


after,  }.  Pluvitis  opened  up  with  all  guns,  and  in  the  en¬ 
suing  days  drenched  one  and  all  with  many  downpours. 
Now,  in  the  latter  part  of  September,  the  rain  seems  to 
have  ceased  for  a  rime,  and  the  great  outdoors  glows  with 
a  bit  of  the  ^x)d  sun. 

The  Kindley  Field  area  once  more  reverberates  as  trac¬ 
tors  snort  and  155  guns  clank  for  traction  tests  and  position 
maneuvers.  Antiaircraft  machine-gun  instruction  in  prep¬ 
aration  for  November  practices  has  progressed  nicely  and 
soon  there  will  be  air  missions  for  tracking  and  preliminaiy 
practices.  This  year,  the  regiment  will  use  sights  in  its 
firing  at  the  towed  sleeve;  and  the  training  of  range  sec¬ 
tions  and  gunners  has  introduced  new  problems. 

During  lulls  in  the  August  rain,  beach  defense  finngs 
were  held  at  Monkey  and  Ordnance  Points.  Machine 
gunners  put  on  excellent  day  and  night  shoots,  the  latter 
at  moving  targets.  Both  day  and  night  practices  of  the 
37-mm.,  73-mm.  guns  at  moving  targets,  and  the  judg¬ 
ment  and  adjustment  of  the  gun  commanders  proved  their 
training  as  artillerymen. 

On  September  ist,  a  reorganization  was  effected  within 
the  regiment.  Heretofore,  Battery  “D”  in  addition  to  its 
normal  gun-battery  duties,  has  had  the  transportation. 
Now  Headquarters  Battery  has  the  transportation  and  the 
increased  efficiency  of  the  new  set-up  is  apparent  to  ail. 

Recent  War  Department  orders  direct  ist  Lieutenant 
Daniel  M.  Wilson,  now  on  detached  service  with  the 
Philippine  Army,  to  sail  on  the  February  transport,  for 
Fort  Monroe  and  the  School.  No  other  changes  of  per¬ 
sonnel  are  expected  until  the  May  boat  sails, 

f  y  y 
San  Francisco 

Colonel  H.  T.  Buegin,  6rh  Coast  Artillery, 
Commanding 

By  Major  Willard  Irvine 

-  Since  the  last  news  letter  notable  events  were  the  visit 
of  the  Chief  of  Coast  Artillery,  and  the  participation  of 
the  command  in  the  convention  of  the  United  Stares  Coast 
Artillery  Association,  which  met  in  San  Francisco. 

General  Sunderland  came  from  Panama  on  the  U.S. 
A.T.  St.  Mihiel  and  was  met  at  Fort  Mason  by  the  harbor 
defense  commander.  At  the  entrance  to  Fort  Winfield 
Scott  the  Chief  of  Coast  Artillery  inspected  an  escott  of 
honor  which  preceded  him  to  headquarters  where  he  was 
joined  by  General  Tracy  and  staff.  Following  a  review 
of  the  6th  Coast  Attillety,  General  and  Mrs.  Sunderland 
were  the  luncheon  guests  of  the  officers  and  ladies  of  dis¬ 
trict  headquarters  and  the  Harbor  Defenses  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco. 

As  part  of  the  program,  a  reception  was  held  at  the 
officers’  club,  Fort  Winfield  Scott,  for  General  and  Mrs, 
Sunderland.  Many  National  Guard,  Reserve  and  retired 
officers  took  advantage  of  this  occasion  to  renew  friend¬ 
ships.  The  following  day  the  program  included  a  regi¬ 
mental  review,  a  motor  trip  to  Forts  Baker  and  Barry,  a 
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visit  to  the  new  gun  batters'  and  other  installations  at  Fort 
Funston>  and  a  luncheon  at  Fott  Scott. 

The  regiment  has  completed  the  antiaircraft  attilletv 
practices  required  as  an  additional  assignment.  Batteries 
“A”  and  “K”  fired  machine  guns,  and  Batten’  “E”  guns. 
All  firing  was  at  Fort  Funston.  Batters’  "E”  has  moved  to 
Fort  Barry  for  seacoast  attiUcn'  training  and  will  fire  a 
1 2-inch  gun  batten’  in  November,  Battery  “A”  expects 
to  hold  its  mine  practice  in  December. 

Captain  Keeler  now  commands  Battery  “A,”  and  ist 
Lieutenant  Bam,  Battery'  “E.”  Major  Geoffrey  O’Connell 
and  family  leave  for  Panama  early  in  November,  ist  Lieu¬ 
tenant  East  has  Fleadquarters  Battery  and  is  the  post  ex¬ 
change  officer  at  Fort  Scott,  ist  Lieutenant  and  Mrs. 
Carey  and  2d  Lieutenant  and  Mrs.  Underwood  are  recent 
arrivals  at  Fort  Scott,  Major  W.  W.  Scott,  adjutant,  6th 
Coast  Artillery  was  promoted  to  major  July  ist.  Cap¬ 
tain  R.  R.  Hendrix  sails  for  the  Philippines  in  January. 

2d  Lieutenant  Hudson,  Air  Corps  Reserve,  on  duty  at 
Moffett  Field,  California,  with  the  Sad  Observation 
squadron,  has  been  attached  to  the  6th  Coa.st  Artillery 
for  a  two- week  contact  course. 

While  the  30th  Infantry  band  is  away  from  the  Presidio, 
the  6th  Coast  Artillery  Band  takes  part  in  the  weekly 
parade  of  the  30th  Infantry. 

A  regimental  competition  in  close-order  platoon  drill 
was  won  by  the  2d  Platoon,  Headquarters  Battery.  This 
platoon  IS  composed  of  students  in  the  Ninth  Corps  Area 
West  Point  Preparatory  School. 

Among  the  October  activities  of  the  Fort  Winfield 
Scott  noncommissioned  staff  club  were  a  Hard  Times 
party,  a  Halloween  party,  and  a  picnic  at  Menlo  Pack. 
Master  Sergeant  Haffards,  a  patient  in  Letterman  General 
Hospital  is  reported  greatly  improved.  Master  Set^eant 
James  E.  Strong  has  been  appointed  a  warrant  officer. 
Staff  Sergeant  A.  N.  Miller,  on  duty  at  Headquarters, 
Ninth  Coast  Artillciy  District,  sailed  for  Panama  Septem¬ 
ber  22.  Master  Sergeant  Arthur  M.  Patton  arrived  re¬ 
cently  from  Hawaii. 

Battery  “K,”  6th  Coast  Artillery,  Captain  Dean  Luce, 
commanding,  will  participate  in  the  Armistice  Day  cere¬ 
monies  at  Mill  Valley,  and  the  regiment  less  Battery  “R” 
will  parade  on  the  same  day  at  Oakland.  Battery  “E,” 
6th  Coast  Artillery,  ist  Lieutenant  James  G,  Bain,  com¬ 
manding,  will  act  as  an  escort  of  honor  to  the  Governor 
of  California  on  November  21  at  exercises  on  Treasure 
Island — the  location  for  the  Golden  Gate  International 
Exposition  in  1939. 

Mr.  Mark  S.  Cuttis,  son  of  Captain  E.  E.  Curtis 
(MC),  U.  S.  Naval  Hospital,  Mare  Island,  California, 
a  Coast  Artillery  Blue  Course  graduate  of  the  CMTC  held 
at  Fort  Winfield  Scott  in  1937)  has  been  awarded  a  four- 
day  ail  expense  trip  to  Washington,  as  the  most  outstand- 
ing  graduate  in  the  Ninth  Corps  Area.  Mr.  Curtis  will 
travel  by  plane  to  and  from  Washington  and  will  be  pre¬ 
sented  with  the  John  J.  Pershing  Medal  by  the  Secretary 
of  War. 


Fort  Barrancas 

Colonel  B.  H.  L.  Williams,  13th  Coast  Artillen- 
Commanding 

t> 

By  Captain  J.  E.  Harriman 

With  the  departure  of  the  CMTC  trainees  on  August 
31,  Fort  Barrancas  closed  its  summer  training  activities. 
Approximately  670  youths  were  trained  by  the  officers 
of  the  925th  Coast  Artillery,  commanded  by  Lieutenant 
Colonel  C.  S.  Vance  of  Fort  Valley,  Georgia;  the  5^5th 
Coast  Artillery,  commanded  by  Lieutenant  Colonel  Rob¬ 
ert  L.  A.  Indest  of  New  Orleans;  and  the  5qoth  Coast 
Artillery,  commanded  by  Lieutenant  Colonel  R.  W. 
Coward  of  Birmingham,  Alabama.  Regular  army  officers 
on  duty  with  the  camp  included  Major  Joseph  B.  Hafcr, 
13th  Coast  Artillery,  and  the  following,  who  were  ordered 
to  this  station  for  temporary  duty;  Major  Abram  V. 
Rineatson,  Athens,  Georgia;  Captain  George  W,  Brent, 
Opelika,  Alabama;  Captain  George  R.  McElroy,  Chat- 
anooga,  Tennessee,  and  Captain  Fred  B,  Waters,  Atlanta, 
Georgia. 

Concurrent  with  the  CMTC,  the  Reserve  officers  of  the 
following  regiments  were  given  unit  training:  53/^tli 
Coast  Artillery,  commanded  by  Colonel  Henry  L  Ellerbe. 
Bennettsville,  South  Carolina;  504th  Coast  Artillcrv, 
commanded  by  Lieutenant  Colonel  Francis  M.  Ellerbe, 
Jonesviile,  South  Carolina;  67th  Coast  Artillcrv,  com¬ 
manded  by  Captain  Leon  J.  Reed,  Franklin,  North  Coro- 
Ima,  and  524th  Coast  Artillery,  commanded  by  Lieuten¬ 
ant  Colonel  Charles  M.  Boyer,  Atlanta,  Georgia.  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Colonel  Clifford  R.  Jones,  Atlanta,  Georgia; 
Major  Vernon  W.  Hall,  Jackson,  Mississippi,  and  Cap 
Lain  Andrew  P.  Sullivan,  Columbia,  South  Carolina,  were 
at  Barrancas  on  temporary  duty  in  connection  with  this 
training. 

The  206th  Coast  Artillery  (AA),  Arkansas  National 
Guard,  commanded  by  Colonel  Eglan  C.  Robertson  of 
Marnana,  Arkansas,  preceded  the  CMTC  and  conducted 
Its  field  training  here,  and  the  623d  Coast  Artiliciv 
(HD),  a  Reserve  unit,  commanded  by  Major  Hartv 
W.  Porter,  Jacksonville,  Florida,  received  two-wcek  unit 
training.  A  total  of  475  Reserve  officers  have  trained  at 
this  station  during  the  past  year. 

The  new  War  Department  theatre  was  officially  opened 
on  Sunday,  August  22,  and  fills  a  need  of  long  standing. 
The  theatre  was  formally  presented  to  the  post  by  Colonel 
E.  R.  Householder,  Adjutant  General’s  Department,  and 
was  accepted  by  Lieutenant  Colonel  G,  F.  Humbert  on 
behalf  of  the  garrison.  Construction  of  this  beatuiful  li*^^ 
theatre  was  in  charge  of  Captain  E.  F,  Kolimer  (FA)* 
Quartermaster  Corps. 

Recent  visitors  to  the  post  included  Senator  Charles  O. 
Andrews  of  Florida,  Congressman  Millard  F.  Caldwell, 
and  a  Congressional  committee.  Other  visitors  were  Colo- 
nel  Charles  H.  Patterson,  I.G.D.,  Colonel  Charles  B* 
Elliott,  Headquarters  4ch  Corps  Area;  Colonel  E.  R- 
Householder,  A.G.D.,  Washington;  Colonel  Williani 
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M.  CoJvin,  C.A.C.,  and  Lieutenant  Colonel  H.  F.  Nich¬ 
ols.  ^th  Coast  Artillery  District,  Atlanta. 

Repairs  to  barracks,  quarters,  toads,  and  grounds  are 
Ijeino'  continued  with  WPA  funds  and  the  appearance  of 
the  post  and  comfort  of  the  barracks  and  quarters  have 
been  much  improved.  Porches  of  several  sets  of  quarters 
have  been  renovated  to  provide  sleeping  porches. 

Colonel  Benjamin  H.  L.  Williams  and  Mrs,  Williams 
arrived  at  Fort  Barrancas  on  September  t^,  on  which  date 
Colonel  Williams  assumed  command,  relieving  Lieuten¬ 
ant  Colonel  George  F.  Humbert  who  remains  as  executive. 

■f  -f  -t 

West  Point 

By  I  St  Lieutenant  L.  M.  Guyer 

Early  this  fall,  upon  becoming  senior  Coast  Artillery 
officer  at  West  Point,  Major  Janies  L.  Hayden  scrutinized 
the  austere  dust  of  ancient  records  to  discover  that  the 
West  Point  Chapter  of  the  Coast  Artillery  Association 
h.id  been  for  .several  years  condemned  to  a  "care-taking 
status.”  Dust  covers  shrouded  the  social  plotting  board. 
Hardened  cosmolene  covered  the  convivial  tea-cups  and 
glasses  of  old.  Open  was  the  breech,  and  gone  were  the 
gun  crews.  Even  the  powder  magazines  were  locked  and 
neglected — except  for  The  Coast  Artillery  Journal 
(nowadays  a  pretty  potent  “magazine”). 

In  brief,  many  a  target  practice  season  had  come  and 
gone  without  meetings  of  the  Association— meetmgs 
whose  need  had  been  apparent  since  the  enlargement  of 
the  Corps  of  Cadets  and  the  number  of  officers  on  duty 
at  West  Point.  Thirty-three  officers  of  the  Coast  Arcil- 
Icrv  arc  now  stationed  at  the  Academy.  Yet,  cadet  sports, 
academic  duties,  far-flung  quarters’  areas,  and  the  geneial 
social  activity  of  the  garrison  operated  to  keep  branch 
acquaintanceship  at  a  minimum.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to 
sa\  tliat  officers  of  a  branch  may  spend  four  years  togetlier 
at  the  Point,  only  to  meet  again  as  strangers  at  some  future 
station.  Indeed,  rumor  has  it  that  not  long  ago  an  officer 
paid  his  most  important  P.P.C.  call,  and  was  warmly 
greeted  with  the  wish  that  his  tour  at  the  Academy 
would  be  a  pleasant  one! 

Howbeit— it  was  particularly  with  a  view  toward  fnr- 
thcring  the  social  contact  between  Coast  Artillery  olficers 
that  Major  Hayden  appointed  Captains  A.  C.  Spalding, 
Donald  McLean,  and  R.  W.  Berry;  and  ist  Lieutenants 
R.  P.  Wood  and  E.  E.  Farnsworth  as  a  reorganization 
and  nominating  committee  to  polish  up  the  glasses  and 
renew  tracking. 

The  Association  met  at  the  Officers’  Mess  on  October 
Mth,  too  per  cent  strong  except  for  one  member  who  was 
unavoidably  absent  from  the  post  on  leave.  The  tracking 
was  successful,  and  the  dinner — opportunely  timed  on 
the  maid’s-night-ouc  evening  when  “rain  checks”  are  an 
Urge  and  not  an  argument — ^was  amply  bracketed. 

Major  Hayden  reviewed  the  history  of  the  chapter; 
Captain  Spalding  read  the  report  of  his  Committee  with 
the  principal  recommendation  that  the  Chapter  remain 


permanently  active;  and  to  this  end,  the  following  officers 
were  designated  for  the  year  1937-1938: 

President:  l^Iajor  James  L.  Hayden. 

Secretarv  and  Treasurer:  1st  Lieutenant  E.  E.  Farns¬ 
worth. 

Correspondent;  ist  Lieutenant  L.  M.  Guyer. 

Major  Alexander  H.  Campbell  spoke  of  the  desirability 
of  interesting  cadets  in  the  Coast  Artillciy.  Proselyting 
is,  of  course,  thoroughly  beyond  bounds  and  good  policy; 
but  as  Major  Campbell  pointed  out,  much  can  be  indirect¬ 
ly  accomplished  by  the  renewed  meetings  of  the  Chapter, 
the  aliveness  and  enthusiasm  of  Coast  Artillery  officers  on 
duty  here,  and  the  indication  of  that  old,  if  over-used 
term  "esprit  de  corp.s”  which  makes  any  branch  desirable 
to  every  cadet. 

Warm  and  serious  commendation  was  voiced,  too,  for 
the  outstanding  worth  and  interest  of  The  Coast  Artil¬ 
lery  JoURN.AL.  To  the  officers  here  it  is  the  only  contact 
with  the  activitic.s  of  our  profession.  It  is — and  seriously 
speaking — a  significant  compliment  to  The  Journal  that 
the  Chapter  at  West  Point  resolved  to  limit  our  own 
gatherings  to  those  of  a  social  nature,  and  to  depend  on 
The  Journal  to  keep  us  professionally  informed.  We 
rather  suspect  that  there  is  connivance  between  the  editor 
and  such  ardent  Journal  supporters  as  Captain  Spalding 
and  Lieutenant  Blunda— in  making  our  subscriptions  an 
automatic  and  eternal  thing  of  renewal— but  this,  too,  we 
condone.  In  fact,  we  submit  it  to  all  Journal  readers,  en- 
rhusiastically;  You’re  a  true  loo-percenter  at  your  station 
when  your  subscription  runs  on,  automatically  from  year 
to  year,  unless  you  designate  otherwise. 

At  West  Point,  we  plan  100  per  cent  on  this,  and  we 
assure  a  continuation  of  the  chapter’s  activity.  Although 
rhe  reorganization  meeting  was  stag,  many  future  meet¬ 
ings  will  include  the  Coast  Artillery  ladies,  too.  A  com¬ 
mittee  consisting  of  Major  A,  H.  Campbell,  Captain 
Donald  McLean,  and  ist  Lieutenants  E.  B.  Hempstead 
and  J.  C.  Steele  is  at  work  arranging  for  the  next  gather- 
ing. 

And  in  case  that  Journal  station  supplement  has  been 
mislaid,  and  you’d  like  to — ^wcll,  contact  tickets  for  next 
Year’s  Notre  Dame  game;  the  following  officers  are  the 
West  Point  Chapter  of  the  Coast  Artillery  Association: 
Majors  }.  L.  Hayden  and  A.  H.  Campbell;  Captains  I. 
H.  Ritchie,  A.  C.  Spalding,  D.  McLean,  F.  A.  Mitchell. 
R.  W,  Berry,  H.  P.  Tasker,  G.  Schmidt,  A.  Hopkins,  and 
A.  T.  Bowers;  and  isc  Lieutenants  L.  M.  Guyer,  J.  Hor- 
ndge,  L.  H.  Brownlee,  E.  B.  Hempstead,  R.  J.  Wood, 
H.  R.  Boyd.  M.  S.  Carter.  A.  C.  Gay,  W.  F.  Ellis,  D.  B. 
Webber,  P.  B.  Stiness,  G.  F.  Blunda,  L.  N.  Cron,  R,  C, 
Bard,  C.  B,  Duff,  C.  J,  Diestel,  R.  S.  Spangler,  J.  C  Steele, 
A.  Sommer,  E.  E.  Farnsworth,  B.  L.  Paige,  and  L.  J. 
Hillberg. 

^  Y  /  Y 

Galveston 

Colonel  Allen  Kimberly,  Commanding 

Service  practice  for  the  69th  was  completed  August  30 
at  which  time  the  regiment  was  temporarily  reorganized. 
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The  gun  batten’  and  the  machine-gun  battery  were 
formed  into  a  provisional  machine  gun  battalion  with  a 
combat  train  from  Headquarters  Battery,  under  Major 
Charles  Harris,  CAC.  The  battalion  was  augmented  by 
men  from  Headquarters  Batterv  and  Battery  A  to  make 
the  strength  15  officers  and  450  men.  It  was  attached  to 
the  test  division  at  Fort  Sam  Houston  but  trained  the 
first  two  weeks  of  September  in  vicinitj’  of  Galveston. 

On  September  nth  the  battalion  marched  to  Camp 
Bullis  where  it  formally  joined  the  test  division  under 
General  Parsons.  Exercises,  problems  and  maneuvers  will 
occupy  the  time  until  November  15th. 

Colonel  Kimberly  accompanied  the  battalion  to  Camp 
Bullis  and  left  for  a  month  s  leave  in  the  north  and  east 
returning  to  Fort  Crockett  October  loth.  He  was  with 
the  battalion  in  San  Antonio  from  20  to  25  October, 

General  Sunderland  arrived  at  San  Antonio  on  October 
22  and  was  met  by  Colonel  Kimberly,  Major  Harris,  and 
others.  He  inspected  the  provisional  machine-gun  bat¬ 
talion  in  camp  at  Camp  Bullis  on  October  23d.  Colonel 
J.  K.  Crain,  Corps  Area  Ordnance  Officer,  and  many 
years  in  the  Coast  Artillery,  entertained  for  General  and 
Mrs.  Sunderland  at  the  Fort  Sam  Houston  Club.  Nearly 
all  present  and  past  Coast  Artillerymen  in  that  vicinity 
were  present.  On  October  25th  General  and  Mrs.  Sunder¬ 
land  and  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Kimberly  left  San  Antonio  for 
Galveston  by  motor  via  Austin  where  the  Chief  paid  his 
respects  to  the  Governor  of  Texas.  Stop  was  then  made 
at  Texas  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  at  College 
Station  where  Colonel  George  F.  Moote  is  PMS&T. 
Colonel  Moore  held  a  reception  for  General  Sunder¬ 
land  and  all  regular  officers  on  duty  there.  After  lunch 
the  ROTC  activities  of  the  college  were  visited  and  the 
party  left  for  Houston  and  Galveston. 

The  arrival  at  Galveston  atqioo  p.m.  was  marked  by  a 
unique  escort  of  honor  for  General  Sunderland.  The 
escort  and  band  were  illuminated  by  red  flares,  augmented 
by  the  searchlights  with  the  illuminated  club  fountain 
between  and  to  the  rear  of  the  band  and  troops. 

On  October  26th  the  Harbor  Defenses  of  Galveston  and 
the  69th  were  inspected. 

An  informal  reception  for  all  officers  and  ladies  of  the 
post  and  many  prominent  Galvestonians  was  given  in 
honor  of  General  and  Mrs,  Sunderland  by  Colonel  and 
Mrs.  Kimberly,  followed  by  a  buffet  supper  at  the  Beach 
Club.  The  ^th  band  played  during  the  evening. 

On  October  27th  General  Sunderland  visited  the  cot¬ 
ton  industry  activities  in  and  around  Galveston  and  was 
taken  through  the  new  Pan  American  Oil  Refinery  at 
Texas  City  across  the  bay. 

General  and  Mrs.  Sunderland  concluded  their  visit  to 
Galveston  on  the  evening  of  the  27th  and  were  motored 
to  Houston  by  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Kimberly  and  left  after 
dinner  for  New  Orleans. 

The  next  incident  of  interest  was  the  return  of  the  ma¬ 
chine-gun  battalion  on  November  15th.  Colonel  Kim¬ 
berly  was  present  at  the  exercises  in  the  vicinity  of  Mineral 
Wells  from  ii  to  14  November.  Strenuous  days  are  ahead 


for  the  overhauling  of  all  the  hard  used  motor  transport. 

Rifles,  which  are  strangers  to  about  90%  of  the  corn- 
mand,  will  shortly  be  issued. 

Almost  the  entire  period  of  the  division  test  had  fine 
Texas  fall  weather  which  added  to  the  accomplishments 
and  comfort  of  all  concerned.  The  command  at  Fort 
Crockett  is  still  in  khaki. 

Colonel  and  Mrs.  John  B.  Maynard,  CAC,  were  recent 
visitors  to  Galveston  and  stopped  by  at  Fort  Crocketr, 

The  3d  Wing  from  Barksdale  Field  under  General  Fred¬ 
erick  L.  Martin  with  headquarters  at  the  Houston  airport 
conducted  extensive  exercises  and  maneuvers  in  East 
Texas  from  October  11  to  October  29th.  One  pursuit 
group  under  Colonel  Hoyc  was  quartered  at  and  operared 
from  the  Fort  Crockett  Airdrome.  Generals  Andrews, 
Martin,  Cheyney,  and  Emmons,  all  of  the  Air  Corps, 
visited  the  airport  during  the  exercises  and  were  serenaded 
by  the  ^th  Band. 

Colonel  and  Mrs.  Halbert  left  for  the  Philippines  on 
November  3d,  They  were  the  recipients  of  many  fare¬ 
well  parties. 

■f  -f  i 

Training  of  5  { 9th  C.  A. 

By  Lieutenant  Colonel  F.  J.  Baum,  CA-Res. 

Perhaps  the  experience  of  the  519th  C.A.  during  the 
active  duty  penod  this  year  at  Fort  MacArthur  may  sug¬ 
gest  some  possibilities  to  regimental  commanders  who 
have  been  puzzling  over  ways  and  means  of  making  unit 
training  more  valuable. 

First  off,  what  do  we  mean  by  “unit  training”.'*  Most 
of  us  in  the  Reserves  have  been  satisfied  with  any  sort  of 
training,  as  long  as  it  was  done  under  the  direction  of  the 
unit  commander.  Most  regiments  have  a  permanent  as¬ 
signment  of  officers  to  staff  and  battery  duties;  and  when 
the  summer  camp  comes  around,  tliose  assignments  arc 
earned  out.  This  means,  of  course,  that  regiment.1l  and 
battalion  staffs  function  in  their  various  duties,  that  battery 
commanders  handle  their  various  batteries,  and  the  lieu¬ 
tenants  stand  around  and  watch  proceedings  with  more 
or  less  interest  and  tty  to  keep  out  of  the  way,  and  avoid 
sticking  their  necks  out.  Staff  officers  never  see  a  gun- 
much  less  have  an  opportunity  to  fire  one. 

Thanks  to  the  advice  and  help  of  Colonel  R.  H.  Wil¬ 
liams,  the  executive  for  Coast  Artillery  Reserves  in  South¬ 
ern  California,  the  unit  training  of  the  519th  C.A.  this 
year  went  a  step  further.  The  regiment  trained  under  the 
command  of  its  commanding  officer,  and  cvciy  officer 
received  complete  training  in  every  type  of  activity. 

For  instance,  150  rounds  of  3-inch  A  A  ammunition 
were  available.  The  ammunition  was  so  distributed  that 
each  of  the  30  officers  present  took  command  of  the  gun 
battery,  figured  his  trial-shot  data,  and  fired  a  minimum 
of  5  shots,  either  as  a  trial-shot  problem  or  a  burst  prob' 
lem.  This  was  true  of  even  the  newest  second  looie.  h 
was  encouraging,  if  a  bit  astounding,  to  learn  that  many 
of  the  higher  ranking  first  lieutenants  had  never  before 
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IqJ  iIk  opportunity  to  tio  tlic  wodt  and  gi\-c  the  orden  to 
fife  a  batten'. 

The  Mine  method  was  applied  to  the  nuchuic  guns. 
Eseri-  oflittr.  whether  asngntd  to  the  start  or  a  batters', 
jctuallv  fired  tlw  i.oooincn  range  course,  and  the  course 
itfiec  Ivdloons.  as  well  as  daylight  firing  at  towed  slcesxs. 

In  locating  night  positions  lor  the  searchlight  battery, 
each  orticcr  was  present  with  one  of  liw  lights.  When  tlic 
nbnes  canK  os-cr.  each  officer  lud  an  opportunits'  to  con¬ 
trol  the  light  and  altcnipt  to  get  on  the  target.  Thes'  also 
handled  tlie  comparator,  and  for  tlic  first  time  many  dis- 
coiTTcd  die  dilficulty  of  pitting  the  light  in  aaioii  at  the 
tight  imunt  to  pick  up  tlic  target. 

Ill  addtnuii  to  work  with  scarclilights,  guns,  and  iiia- 
thfv  guns,  a  lo-ioii  anillcrv  traaot  was  made  available 
and.  after  iiismiction  in  its  mecluiiisni  and  uses,  each 
officer  was  given  an  opportuniri'  of  getting  behind  the 
wheel  and  driving  rhe  tractor  over  iiKigh  ground. 

Because  die  regiment  is  assigned  ro  antiaircraft,  many 
of  iIk  officers  had  not  lud  experience  with  ‘'concrete" 
jnilicn  .  One  full  dav  was  given  ovci  to  manning  the 
pkxting  room  and  die  disappeanng  rifics  of  the  harbor 
defense  insfjll.itions.  hvcrv  omier  progressed  through  all 


tile  duties,  from  loading  the  gun  with  dummv  ammuni¬ 
tion,  to  acting  as  the  battery  commander. 

Here  ss-as  ‘‘unit  training"  carried  to  the  utmost — for 
even'  officer  had  a  chance  to  actually  iuiullc  and  use  cvriy 
piece  of  apprarus. 

Gtcat  ctedit  for  the  success  of  the  traimtig  penod  is 
due  Colonel  Paul  D.  Bunker,  CAC.  die  unit  instructor, 
who  had  amsed  from  Nfanila  jusr  before  the  active  dun' 
period.  Although  a  stranger,  a  few  days  in  camp  were 
siifficirnr  for  Colonel  Bunker  to  win  the  whole- 1  leaned  co¬ 
operation  of  even'  officer  of  rhe  regiment.  His  genial  pr- 
sonalin  and  lung  expriciKc  as  a  Coast  Artiilenman  made 
him  an  ideal  rcprrsentatisT  of  the  Regular  Army  to  whom 
we  could  appal  in  moments  of  doubt  and  uiKcruinty. 

Tlie  harbor  defense  commander,  Cnlonel  Claude  Thiele, 
and  Ills  officen  wete  more  than  lielpfiil,  and  went  our  of 
dicir  way  to  make  equipment  available  and  sec  that  our 
tramitig  was  earned  on  uttiicr  die  best  pssible  conditions. 

All  unit  commanders  should  give  senous  consideration 
to  tilts  ivp  of  "unit  training"  in  winch  every  officer 
actually  contacts,  liandlcs,  and  commands  caeh  piece  of 
npiipmcnt. 


(Covering  the  Period  Soptembrr  I  to  October  31,  1937) 


i,.-4nori  F.  J.  lUhr.  Inaii  Sail  Juan,  t'uerto 
b-\  to  ii.Tio.  ami  await  retiremetit. 

CoUrtirl  F  0  t  tUntner  frooi  assiuant 
nmnatvlaiii.  C..\.  SchiKil.  Ffin  Mouna:.  t*i 
**H,  F-irt  Moneock. 

C«iJ<  'I  J.  T  Geary.  rrtirnL  Srplcnibcr 

X. 

Q-Ji  tifi  I_  R  Maimilcr.  inmi  7th,  Fort 
iUncoL.  to  Ont  Res,  Thinl  Corxw  Area, 
Rn  .Stonrof. 

lacutenAut  (Vilooel  F.  S.  Clark,  (rawi  in- 
•rutior,  C  A  Seluv'l.  Fori  NRmroe.  to  duly 
■  thr  <)IIW».  Otlef  ni  Staff.  NVashiiiaton. 

Br 

Ijcuit-.ant  rukuicl  F.  E-  Emery.  Jr,  Irom 
llswaiL  to  2d.  Fort  Mimmc. 

JLienlnunt  Cokaict  F-  O.  Halbert,  from 
,  Fori  Crockrtt.  lo  the  Philippinev  sail- 
Wf  San  Franciico.  Jairaary  2V. 
^^Jeuicnam  Colocitl  K.  F  Maddiia  pro- 
Oilcavl  Oclulier  1. 

T  R  iUrtlrti.  retired.  October  31. 
Li  It.  Hose,  (rum  llth.  Port  H. 
to  Hawaii,  sailing  Kew  York. 

Maitir  I.  deB.  Walhach  prtenoied  IJeu- 
*U»nt  (.'oinnel,  Oclnber  I, 
capiain  R.  R.  Hrndris.  from  6di,  Fori 
Semi,  m  the  Philippines.  lailiniC 
Om  Fr»rtr,v-o,  January  2^. 


Captain  J  J.  JoIiiimiii,  (nnn  KKh.  Fort 
Rodman,  to  tlawaii,  sailinK  Nrvr  York. 
Xmember  27. 

Captain  P.  H.  Kelly,  from  6lst.  Fort 
Sheridan  to  I2th  Kriiradc.  Fort  Sheridan. 

Captain  Oita  Xfarshall.  retired.  Ocuiber 
31. 

Captain  V  G.  .Sehmidf,  promoted  Ma|or, 
September  I 

Caiitain  C  F  Wilson,  from  Hawaii,  lo 
Foeifham  University,  Fordliam. 

Captain  F.  J.  Woods,  (rum  the  Philip¬ 
pines.  to  blh.  Fort  Winfield  Seoll 

Rrtt  l.ieutenam  S.  R.  lU-y-ma.  from  Ha¬ 
waii.  to  2d.  Fort  Mreiroe. 

First  I.ieinenant  W.  A.  Call,  frmn  Aber¬ 
deen  PfiMrinii  Ground  to  Hawaii,  sailing 
Xrw  S’ork.  I>ecembcf  8. 

First  f-Jcalenam  D.  R.  Corum.  from  Ran- 
ilolph  Field,  to  iikl.  Fort  MacArthur. 

First  Ijcutenant  R  W  Mnore.  from 
JsnlKe  Adwicate  Grtierars  Dept.,  and  (nim 
(Jeoruetown  Unir.  law  SrIioiJ,  Washina- 
tmi,  D.  C.  to  2(L  Fori  Monroe. 

First  l.irutrnaiit  A.  W.  Sebcrmacher, 
from  hai.  Fort  Totten,  to  Ouartcrmaslcr 
Corps,  Fort  Robinson. 

First  Lieutenant  D.  NfeC  Wilson,  from 
the  Philippines,  lO  2d.  Fort  Monroe 

Second  Lieutenant  Frederick  Bell  from 


student.  Air  Corps  .Advanced  nyiii*  School, 
Kelly  FiehL  lo  Hawaii,  sailitut  San  Fran- 
CISCO,  Xovember  13, 

Second  l.leiilenam  A.  S.  Bu)m>»lii.  irom 
AM,  Fori  .MacArthur.  to  Panama,  sailing 
San  Francisco,  JamiaiY  M. 

Second  I-icuicnant  K.  I.  Curtis,  from 
Fort  Mac.Arihiir,  lo  Hawaii,  sailiim  San 
Fram'iKo,  October  1. 

Sccond  l.ieuierunt  F.  W.  Gillespie,  from 
siialriit.  Air  Corps  .Advanced  Flying  School. 
Kelly  Field,  to  Panama.  lalting  Charleston. 
S  C.  Xovetnher  5. 

Second  Liciilenant  R.  H.  Kesiler,  from 
USAMP  GViierdl  John  M.  Srhofirld.  Foti 
Monroe,  to  52d.  Fort  Monro^ 

Second  l.iesileoant  H.  D.  Lind,  from  6lsl. 
Port  Sheridan,  to  Hawaii,  sailing  Nsnsr 
A'cirk.  December  8, 

Second  Lieutenant  R.  H.  Mailern,  from 
62d.  Fort  Tntlen.  to  Hawaii,  sailing  New 
York.  December  8. 

Second  IJeuienant  C.  B.  Siewan.  from 
siuilmr.  Air  Corps  .Adranced  Fiving  .Sclmol, 
Kelly  FicliL  to  Brooks  Field.  Sian  .Antonio. 

Second  Lleulenam  B.  M.  Warfiebi  from 
Alsl.  Fort  Sheridan,  to  Hawaii,  sailing  Sew 
A'ork.  December  R 

Seconil  I  ieotenant  J  fl.  Yost,  from  13th. 
Fort  Barrancas,  to  the  Philippines,  sallhiff 
New  York,  January  6. 


hews  att^  (3omment 


THE  UNITED  STATES 
COAST  ARTILLERY 
ASSOCIATION 


"The  purpote  of  the  Auocietion  shell  he  to  promote 
the  effiaency  of  the  Coest  Artillery  Corps  by  meinlAn- 
mg  Its  sterttierds  erttl  treditions,  by  dissemmeting  pro- 
fesponal  knowledge,  by  tnsptnng  greeter  effort  to- 
werds  the  improvement  of  metenel  end  methods  of 
treintng.  end  by  fostenng  mntnel  understending,  re¬ 
spect  end  eooperetion  emong  ell  erms,  brenches  end 
components  of  the  Regulet  Army,  Netionel  Gnerd, 
Organized  Reserves  end  Reserve  Officers’  T reining  Corps. 

OFFICERS 

PreiUeiU 

MAJOR  OKNF-RAL  A  H.  SUNDERLAND 

I’lCe-PreiiJeni 
CoLOVEJ-  F  H  Dncoin 

Serretary-T  rresnrr* 

Major  Aaron  Braosiuw.  Jr. 

AdJnionat  Members  of  the  Executh-e  Canncil 
Brk..  Gen.  Wiluam  Ottxiann  Lt.  Col  R  S.  Atwood 
Colonel  W.  S.  Poi.lit?  I.t.  Col.  C  M.  Irwin 

Colonel  CufKoiu*  Jone-a  Major  LeRoy  Lutes 

Major  John  C-aswell 


One  Corps — One  Magazine 

It  IS  pranlvini;  ilut  many  ol  our  siibwnbcts  send  us 
tlicir  suggestions  and  ideas  for  uuptovements.  A  fwavy 
mail  from  the  field  indicates  Tlie  joURNAL  is  Ixring  taken 
from  its  envelope.  \lotcosTt,  it  is  being  read.  An  occa* 
sionai  siibscnbcr  ukes  time  out  to  disagree  with  us.  This 
consmicnve  crincLsm  adds  zest  to  the  ganw.  Once  in  a 
while  we  retaliate  bv  disagreeing  with  a  subsenber  but  we 
tell  him  why  and  encourage  him  to  continue  to  send  in  his 
ideas.  Ncveitlicless,  more  often  than  not.  the  subscriber  is 
nght.  and  for  dial  leason  we  like  to  bear  from  him.  So. 
if  the  spint  moves  you.  let  us  hear  what  you’d  like  to  read 
in  The  loi’RNAL.  Yell  us  wliat’s  right — or  wrong — wiili 
your  magazine.  svcTI  meet  you  more  than  half  way. 

All  this  is  b\'  wav  of  a  prelude  to  dealing  with  a  subject 


which  Is  tlic  coiKcni  of  all  subsenbers.  Quite  often  ibe 
siiggcsuon  is  .idsanced  dut  Tlic  IoI'RN.M  sliould  set  aside 
a  certain  amnimr  of  space  to  be  devoted  exclusively  to  tlw 
mtcrests  of  one  of  the  three  comisonentj.  Tlic  idea  is  that 
a  secuon  headed  up  ’’National  Guard”  should  conijji) 
Items  of  interest  alone  to  the  Guardsman;  another,  i-illtj 
”Thc  Reserves”  slioutd  devote  itself  to  dw  problems  of  the 
OUtcers’  Rcserv-e  Corps.  In  like  fashion,  die  Rcguhi 
Army  would  receive  its  own  tight  little  cumpiartmrnt  in 
whicii  to  tliMsIi  out  matters  that  adcct  only  itself. 

The  idea  may  have  something  m  its  favor.  Yet.  as  we 
see  It,  It  has  a  distinct  fundamental  unsuundness.  Time 
may  jimvc  us  wrong  in  this  respect,  hiir  perhaps  vou’d  he 
interested  in  oiir  reasons  for  thinking  as  wc  do. 

Tlic  United  States  Army  dchnitcly  o|XTatcs  on  the  ooc- 
army  plan.  W’r  of  rhe  Coast  Artillery  arc  certain  that  tlui 
plan  IS  a  sound  one  fur  it  has  satisfactonlv  seen  us  thmitgit 
one  war  and  lunrtteii  years  of  jieacc-  In  such  an  army,  tiw 
aflaus  and  problems  of  any  one  couuKUicnt  sliould  be  die 
mutual  concern  of  all  cuiii|X]nciiLs.  I’liiring  each  clnnrnt 
into  a  watcrtiglir  compartment  would,  ir  is  hehrvrd, 
luturallv  lead  to  the  conclusion  rliat  the  three  cninpuiirnu' 
interests  aiwf  ohiectivcs  ate  alien  to  each  ntlier,  Tim.  of 
course,  IS  not  so.  and  furnishes  nut  main  reason  for  believ¬ 
ing  dial  boxing  off  Regular,  Guardsman,  and  Rcseivist  is 
unsound. 

With  this  belief  in  mind,  each  item  which  goes  into  ITw 
loi'KNAi.  IS  .siibjccicd  to  one  icsi:  Will  it  l>c  of  cs^ual  IIM 
terest  to  all  three  components?  All  articles,  by  dicii  verv 
nature,  cannot  answer  diLs  tpicstiuii  in  the  allitmativr.  In* 
.ill  mefoT  amcifs  can — and  rfo.  It  happens  rhat  occasion¬ 
ally  an  article — say  a  RcgiiLir  Army  pronmtion  snidy  - 
uifcrcntially  concctm  only  one  coiiipunrnt.  In  a  sense  thu 
IS  tme,  hut  wc  hold  to  the  belief  that  tlw  Gnaidsnun  am 
Resenist  don't  mind  reading  about  a  few  of  the  troubles 
of  dicir  Regular  brodicr-in  arms.  And,  on  die  other  hinsl 
we  feel  sure  rhat  a  sriidv  affecting  rhe  interests  of  ciiliei 
of  tlic  two  civilian  components  will  he  svmparhcticalh 
read  by  the  Regular. 

Search  as  wc  may,  wc  have  been  unable  to  discern  ani 
material  difference  in  the  characteristics  of  the  members  a 
rhe  three  cnmponciits  of  tlie  Cetasr  Artillery  Corps.  IGsi 
callv,  wc  arc  all  members  of  die  same  tribe.  With  dm 
in  mind,  Tlic  )ouknai.  will  do  its  best  to  be  of  interest  k 
all. 

1  e  e 

Election  of  Officers 

Five  mcinbcrs  of  the  Executive  Council  terms  of  nllw 
expire  on  December  31.  1937.  Their  successors  ate  to  b 
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elected  bv  ballot  from  among  Coast  Artillen’  officers.  The 
present  members  whose  terms  o£  office  expire  arc: 

Colonel  F.  H.  Litrcoln,  C.A.C. 

Lieut.  Col.  R.  S.  Atwood,  C.A.C. 

Lieut.  CoL  C.  A.  Irwin,  CA.  Ore.  N.  G. 

Major  LeRoy  Lutes,  C.A.C, 

Major  John  Caswell,  CA-Res. 

To  fill  the  five  vacancies  the  President  of  the  Associ^ 
ation  appointed  a  nominating  committee  to  place  the 
names  of  competent  officers  in  nomination.  The  commit¬ 
tee  is  somewhat  restricted  in  its  selections  (even  though 
there  arc  many  qualified  officers)  because  of  tlie  desire 
to  have  as  many  members  of  the  Executive  Council  as 
possible  avadable  for  meetings  in  Washington.  In  order 
to  have  a  quorum,  which  is  essential  for  the  conduct  of 
bosine.ss,  at  least  five  members  of  the  Executive  Council 
should  reside  in  Washington  or  be  available  for  meetings 
there.  The  nominating  committee  has  submitted  the 
names  of  the  following  officers  for  consideration: 

For  Vice  President — Colonel  Avery  }.  Cooper,  C.A.C., 
Executive  Officer,  G-q,  War  Department  General  Staff, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

For  Additional  Members  of  the  Executive  Council: 

Colonel  C.  J.  Smith,  213th  C.A.,  Pa.  N.  G.,  Allen¬ 
town,  Pa. 

Colonel  E.  C.  Webster,  243d  C.A.,  R.  1.  N.  G., 
Providence,  R.  I, 

Colonel  E.  W.  Thomson,  CA-Res.,  Annapolis,  Md. 

Colonel  W.  W.  Burns,  260th  C.A.,  D.  C.  N.  G.. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Lt.  Col.  R.  M.  Perkins,  C.A.C.,  War  Plans  Di¬ 
vision.  W.ar  Department  Genera!  Staff,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

Lt.  CoL  J.  P.  Flogan,  C.A.C.,  National  Guard  Bu¬ 
reau,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Lt.  Col.  H,  L.  Spencer,  2nrh  C.A.,  Mass.  N.  G., 
Boston,  Mass. 

Lt.  CoL  J.  H.  Sherman,  231st  C.A.,  Calif.  N.  G., 
San  Diego,  Cal. 

Major  Milo  H.  Brinkley,  CA-Rcs.,  Washington, 

It  is  especially  desired  to  impress  upon  all  members  of 
the  Association  that  they  are  not  required  to  accept  the  se¬ 
lections  of  the  nominating  committee  and  that  they  are 
free  to  make  substitutions  and  to  vote  for  any  officer  of 
their  choice.  If  any  member  does  not  approve  of  rhe  com¬ 
mittee  s  recommendation  he  should  enter  his  personal 
choice  on  the  ballot  m  the  space  provided  for  that  purpose. 

Printed  ballots  will  be  distributed  about  December  i, 
1937.  Normally,  they  will  not  be  sent  to  individuals,  as 
this  has  been  found  to  be  impractical,  but  they  will  be 

through  regimental  and  post  commanders,  National 
Guard  instmetors,  instructors  of  the  Organized  Reserves 
^od  similar  agencies.  It  is  urgently  requested  that  indi- 
'^duals  accomplish  the  ballots  and  return  them  to  the 
agency  from  which  they  received  them,  and  that  these 


agencies  forward  them  promptly  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Association.  In  case  a  member  of  the  Association  should 
fail  to  receive  a  printed  ballot  it  is  requested  that  he  record 
his  vote  informally.  A  copy  of  the  printed  ballot,  which 
will  be  mailed  out,  appears  on  page  542.  Ballots  should 
be  mailed  in  time  to  reach  the  Secretary  of  the  Association 
pnor  to  Januarj'  3,  1938.  They  cannot  be  counted  if  re¬ 
ceived  after  that  date. 

In  expres.sing  at  this  time  our  appreciation  to  the  retiring 
members  of  the  Executive  Council,  we  are  mindful  of  the 
sacrifices  made  bv  them  to  further  the  work  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Their  helpful  suggestions  affecting  policies,  and 
their  willingness  at  ail  times  to  render  every'  possible  as¬ 
sistance,  has  in  measurable  degree  contributed  to  whatever 
success  and  progress  the  Association  and  the  Journal 
have  attained, 

■(  i  i 

Training  Opportunities 

The  Chief  of  Coast  Artiliery  recently  made  extensive 
inspections  mciiiding  units  engaged  in  the  tests  now  being 
held  at  Fort  Bragg.  FIc  is  especially  desirou.s  th.at  the 
menibers  of  the  Corps  appreciate  opportunities  to  demon¬ 
strate  the  capabilities  of  our  personnel  and  arnianient  to 
ocher  branches  and  to  civilians. 

When  demonstrations  are  given,  those  responsible 
should  take  every  step  to  insure  that  the  underlying  pur¬ 
pose  is  understood  by  all  present,  and  that  the  results 
and  lessons  are  m.ade  apparent  to  all.  Normally  denionstr."}- 
tions  should  not  be  conducted  except  under  the  most  fav¬ 
orable  conditions.  Care  should  be  taken  that  enlisted  men 
present  the  best  appearance  and  conduct  themselves  in  an 
exemplary  manner. 

Smartness,  precision,  and  excellence  in  telephone  com¬ 
munication  should  be  guidinff  factors. 

i  i  -f 

New  Plans  for  Award  of  Trophies 

Circular  No.  81,  War  Department,  Washington,  D, 
C.,  1936,  changing  the  provision  of  AR  140-5,  made  it 
necessary  to  change  the  existing  plan  of  award  for  the  U. 
S.  Coast  Artillery  Association  regimental  Reserve  trophy. 
The  Executive  Council  was  especially  desirous  that  the 
plan  of  award  be  so  devised  that  these  awards  would  be 
made  on  an  improved  and  a  more  equitable  basis  in  the 
future.  The  prime  objective  of  the  new  plan  is  to  reward 
the  regiment  whose  personnel  actually  obtains  the  best 
record  during  the  year  for  which  the  award  is  made. 

The  Executive  Council  desired  to  make  the  regimental 
trophy  serve  as  an  incentive  to  further  effort  bevond  the 
minimum  required  for  camp  attendance.  In  the  award  of 
the  individual  trophy  it  was  desired  to  lessen  the  weight 
that,  in  the  old  system,  was  placed  upon  work  done  in 
courses  not  pertaining  to  the  particular  grade  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  or  those  grades  immediately  above  that  grade.  It 
was  further  thought  advisable  that  the  responsibility  for 
the  award  .should  rest  with  a  board  or  committee  composed 
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At  SriJ  ntliccr^  of  tltc  V3nciu»  regiments  anti  tltc  unit  iiv 
structots.  It  wa»  felt  that  there  would  be  an  inctease  in 
morale  jikI  tliat  a  more  etquiublc  distribution  ol  individual 
trophies  would  result  if  the  unit  tmtruaors  and  r^imenul 
field  oflicen  partiapated  more  actisely  in  making  the 
awards. 

The  President  of  the  Coast  Attiilcry  Association  aj»- 
pointed  a  board  consisang  of  il>c  following  named  officers: 
Colonel  H.  F.  Sptirgtn.  C.A.C..  Lt.  Col.  C.  M.  S. 


Coast  Amllerv  subcoiirses  and  command  and  i 


eral  staff  lessons  only  will  be  credited  except  as  author, 
izcd  in  paragraph  3  g.  above. 

j.  The  date  of  issue  of  J  subcourse  ccnificatc  de- 
temiines  when  the  hours  of  credit  it  represents  were 
earned.  Tlic  date  appeanng  in  the  "received  from  stu¬ 
dent"  column  on  the  lesson  assignment  card  determines 
when  hours  of  credit  were  earned  for  command  and 
general  staff  lessons. 


Skene,  C.A.C.,  Lt.  C^l.  K.  S.  Atwood.  C.A.C..  Major 
Milo  H.  Bnnklev,  C/\  Res.,  to  study  and  make  recom- 
inciidation.s  fur  tiic  ncccssarv  changes.  Tliis  board  drew 
lip  renranve  proposals  for  changes  which  were  siihmirred 
to  all  Coast  Anulerv  Reserve  regiments  tlirough  tlie  van- 
uus  unit  instructors.  U^xm  receipt  of  the  comments  and 
recommendations  of  the  vanous  regiments  final  pdans  were 
drawn  up  and  approved  bv  the  Rxecutivc  Council.  Tliirs' 
appear  below  and  will  be  in  effect  for  the  award  for  the 
year  •937-»938. 

Rsc.imhstm  TxnpHY 


J.  Wlieii  siihcmttses  arc  issued  in  parts  (designated 
by  Roman  numerals)  such  parts  shall  be  considc^  as 
Mibcourscs. 

k  ad  Lieutenants  exempted  from  examinations  and 
tests  bv  Section  II,  Circular  No.  81,  War  Department. 
1936,  will  not  lie  irKliidcd  in  rhe  strength  of  a  reginioiri 
nor  will  correspondence  work  done  by  tlicm  be  credited  I 
excc(»  as  follows:  if  a  ad  liciitenanr,  so  exempted,  com¬ 
pletes  subcourscs  during  the  year  totaling  20  hours  or 
mote  lie  will  be  mcluJcd  in  the  strength  of  the  regi¬ 
ment  anil  his  work  credited  to  ilic  unit  under  the  same 
conditkitu  as  for  oilier  officers. 


1,  The  Co.nst  Amlleiy  Association  regimental  trophv 
will  be  awarded  aniniallv  to  the  Rcsersx  or  Regular  regi¬ 
ment.  having  Reserve  officers  assigned,  that  att.sms  the 
highe  St  figure  of  merit  for  tlie  year. 

2.  The  figure  of  merit  will  he  tlie  sum  of  rhe  following 


lNDrVlDi;At  TROl'IlItS 

All  officer's  salxT  will  lie  presented  each  year  to  a  Regu¬ 
lar  Army  or  Reserve  regiment  in  each  corps  area,  under 
die  following  condidom: 


two  components: 

d.  1  he  total  iiiimher  of  credit  hours  earned  during 
the  v'ear  bv  completed  extension  school  subcourscs  ansi 
command  and  general  st.iff  Ics.sons  will  lie  divided  bv 
the  avciagc  strength  of  the  rcgtincnt. 

b.  Tlie  number  of  officers  svho  earned  40  or  mole 
credit  hours  during  tlie  year  by  completed  extension 
kIiooI  sub  courses  or  commaii  'd  general  staff  lessons 
will  be  divuied  bv  the  average  st  *h  of  the  regiment. 
This  quotient  expressed  as  a  dev  '  will  be  multi¬ 
plied  by  too. 

3.  d.  The  average  strength  of  the  rcgimcnr  is  the 
average  of  its  strength  on  Dreemher  31st  and  on  June 
30th. 

b.  TIk  compcation  year  is  from  luly  ist  to  )unc 
30th. 

c.  A  regiment  must  have  a  strength  of  25  or  more 
officers  to  be  eligible  for  rhe  award. 

</.  In  compudng  the  component  in  paragraph  a  g 
above  no  officer  will  be  credited  with  more  than  100 
hours. 

e.  The  term  "officer"  applies  to  Coa«  .^nillcn’  Re¬ 
serve  officers  only,  assigned  or  attached. 

/.  Only  subcourscs  and  command  and  general  suff 
lessons  completed  while  a  member  of  a  regiment  will 
be  credited  to  that  regiment. 

g  Subcourscs  must  be  appropriate  to  the  officer's 
grade  or  the  iKXt  higher  grade;  that  is,  for  tst  Lieu¬ 
tenants  rhe  30  or  40  Sctics.  cxcepit  a  colonel  or  an  of¬ 
ficer  holding  a  cmificatc  of  capacity  for  coIotkI,  may 
be  credited  svith  any  courses  approved  bv  the  corps  area 
for  obuining  eligibility  for  camp  attendance. 


d.  Tlse  regiment's  average  Coast  Ariillety  Reserve 
officer  stictigtli  on  die  last  dav  of  December  and  )uix 
must  Ik  30  or  above. 

b  TIk  number  of  Coast  Artillery  Reserve  officers  in 
tlw  regiment  who  liave  earned  25  hours  or  more  of 
credit  while  members  of  the  rcgiuKur  a.s  evidenced  bv 
completed  subcourse  certificates  or  s.insfacrorilv  com¬ 
pleted  command  and  general  staff  lessons  between  jiilv 
1st  and  June  30th.  will  be  divided  bv  the  rcgiiiicntal 
strength  as  determined  in  paragrapli  4  absive  and  the 
result  expressed  as  a  percentage. 

f.  TTk  regiment  svith  rhe  higheu  percentage  will  re- 
ccis'c  the  saber. 

</  Tlie  salscr  will  be  awarded  to  the  Coast  Arnllcty 
Reserse  officer  of  tiK  rcginiciu  in  tlw  grade  of  ad  lirti- 
tcnani.  ist  lieutenant,  or  captain  wlio  has  done  most  to 
promote  the  active  duty  and  inactive  duty  training  and 
the  cmrit  of  the  regiment,  during  the  year. 

e.  The  officer  sviil  be  selected  bv  a  committee  com¬ 
posed  of  cIk  field  officers  and  cIk  llnit  Instnictor  of  the 
regiment. 

/  y  y 

The  Cover  and  the  Fan  Mail 
Having  gotten  this  far  in  voiir  magarine.  vou  have  no 
doubt  noticed  that  Tlie  loiiRNAt  appears  in  fancy  dress  for 
die  first  time.  Our  reason  for  going  into  color  on  die  cover 
IS  that  rhe  imlidav  season  i.s  upon  us.  We  thought  that 
you'd  like  to  be  reminded  of  it. 

While  at  present  we  can’t  afford  ro  give  you  color  covets 
with  every  issue  it  may  be  that  some  dav  we'll  be  able  » 
do  it  oftener  than  otKc  a  year.  Be  that  as  it  may,  we  thank 
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our  subscribers  for  their  support  .ind  eiKouragcinent  dur- 
ing  the  current  jTar  and  look  forward  to  it  tTunng  1938. 

The  thougiu  occurs  that  perliaps  you  arc  stuck  in  pick¬ 
ing  those  last-niinute  Christmas  presents.  Whv  not  give 
The  loURNAL?  A  vear  of  the  Coa.st  Amllervman's  own 
magazine  may  be  )ast  the  thing  for  that  brotlicr  olticer 
who,  for  van'ous  reasons,  may  not  liavc  heard  of  it.  Rather 
than  tell  you  ourselves  what  a  good  gift  it  would  make, 
we’ll  sjuote  from  some  of  the  fan  mail  received  since  tlie 
preceditig^issue. 

That  The  focRNAl.'s  appeal  is  not  limited  to  the  men 
of  the  family  appears  from  tlic  follosving: 

Hven  tivc  wile  reads  it--jlnKHt  frnm  cover  to  cover. 

Captain  Mii.o  CsRv.  CA.C 

Tliv  lottRNAL  is  also  seen  (and  read)  bcs'ond  the  close 
conliiics  of  die  militari’,  as  witness  the  following: 

I  cannot  ck»e  without  coenplitnenung  you  on  both  tlsc 
a}iprarancr  of  The  jOL'IiNAI.  and  the  interriting  reading  11111- 
ter  It  contains. 

RoaiRT  B.  Lts,  Vice  president. 
SpciTS’  Gyroscope  Co.,  Inc. 

Tile  civilian  coniponcnis  continue  to  furnish  strong  sup- 
pift,  not  only  as  contnbutors  but  as  subscribers: 

A«  a  Reserve  odicer  student.  Tlie  foi.'RN'.si  hat  been  verv 
helpful  to  me. 

1st  Ltruictunt  WlliJAM  Bkows,  C.A.  Krt. 
Another  Ioi.'r.mai  booster  writes  us; 

We  enjoy  The  foi;R\'.st  immeniely, 

•Sergeant  Majui  V\’  K.  Cota.IV, 


The  stiengdi  of  die  National  Guardsmen  on  our  rolls 
continues  to  increase,  possibly  because  of  the  satisfied 
customers  we  have  had  in  the  past.  One  of  dicse  speaks 
up: 

The  loL'RNAL  ctiahles  CoaM  Andlervmen  to  keep  in  touch 
with  the  various  branches  of  the  Corju  which  would  other¬ 
wise  remain  a  nivsteiy. 

I  St  beutrnant  R.  ).  Loos. 
144th  CA..N.YJ9.C. 

And  the  following  letter  voices  sentiments  that  coultl  not 
fail  to  appeal  to  any  editor: 

To  sho  w  you  now  eager  I  am  to  continue  subscribing  to 
Tlie  Joi’RNAt  1  am  tending  this  via  Qipper  Air  Mail  so  that 
I  will  n«  lose  a  single  copy.  As  long  as  The  Iournal  con¬ 
tinues  Its  high  standani  I  never  want  mv  suhscrtpruin  to  lapse. 

Captain  0.  J.  B.\u  rv.  C.AC. 

That  leiiet  winged  its  way  from  Manila;  we're  sorry  that 
we  arc  still  forced  to  depend  on  the  more  sedate  steamers 
for  deliver^’  service  on  vour  magazine. 

V  f  e 

First  U.  S.  Antiaircraft  School 

The  accompanying  picture  i.s  the  first  photogr.iph  taken 
of  tlie  ongtiial  faculty  and  students  of  the  first  aiuiaiirraft 
.school  m  the  United  States  Army.  It  was  mken  .it  At- 
nouville-lcvGonessc,  France,  in  the  early  days  of  October, 
1917.  shortly  alter  the  arrival  of  the  students  from  the 
States. 
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THF  COAST  ARTILLERY  JOITINAL 


iSoi  ember  '  DecfmhM 


Tlie  wxrrc  ail  iccotid  and  Hm  lieutenants,  roost 

oi  them  fresh  (roro  college,  and  all  of  (iKro  hrin  in  tlK 
belief  that  lieutenants  were  noii-cxpcndabic.  The  faculty 
cotuiMcd  of  Captaiits  G.  F.  Humbert  and  Glenn  P.  An¬ 
derson.  C.A.C..  and  Captaiiu  Rollct  aiul  Gassier,  FreiKh 
Arrov. 

Paragijnh  lo,  Confidciitul  Order  No.  17,  W.D.,  July 
1^.  1517,  (Klieved  to  be  tlie  Hrst  U.  S.  Army  order  pub 
iishctl  regarding  antiaircraft  defense,  directed  Lieutenant 
Colunei  James  A.  Shi|Hnn,  C.A.C.,  1st  I  icnitenant  George 
F.  Humbert.  C.A.C.,  and  ist  Lieutenant  Glenn  P.  An¬ 
derson.  C.AC.,  (u  proceed  to  FraiKc.  and  repnrt  ro  the 
Commanding  General,  with  view  to  assignment  to  the 
work  of  oiganization  and  training  in  tactical  and  technical 
anti*aviJtioii  defense. 

The  board  sailed  from  New  York.  July  ah.  1917.  im 
iIk  PbtUJelphu,  sailing  without  convov.  The  PhilaJel- 
phu  was  attacked  by  nibnurincs  twice  in  one  nioniing, 
off  Torv'  Island  at  the  cntraiKc  to  the  Irish  Sea;  rhe  first 
tnqscdijcs  missing  the  itcni  by  inches.  There  was  no 
damage  except  perhaps  to  die  nerves  of  the  jiasscngers, 
who  experienced  their  hrst  war  thrill.  The  board  landed 
at  Liverpool  Angu.st  14.  1917.  immcdiatclv  entraining  tnr 
Folkc.slonc.  From  tliere  it  sailed  in  .i  lieavily  guarded 
convoy  for  Boulogne.  Tlic  brunl  reported  to  .Anicticx'i 
GHQ,  then  located  at  23  Rue  Comtatiunc.  Pans;  and 
fiftcui  days  after  leaving  New  York  ir  was  in  the  front 
line,  wcanng  steel  helmets  and  gas  masks  for  the  first 
time.  Accompanied  by  C.a|xaiii  Rollct,  liaison  officer  from 
tlic  French  AA  kHooI  at  Arnous'illc-lcs  Gonncssc.  it 
nude  a  reconnaissance  trip  through  the  French  annaircraft 
defenses  of  the  Third,  Sixth  and  Tenth  Ftench  .Armies, 
111  rhe  .icrivc  Cheinin  dcs  Dames  sector.  TIk  Ftench  had 
single  antiaircraft  gum  in  tile  front-line  trenches.  These 
glim  were  75’s,  carnages  modihed  to  permit  lugli-anglc 
fire. 

After  the  mp  the  group  was  assigned  an  office  in  die 
Amcncan  Air  Service  hnifding  on  Avenue  Xfoiitaignc, 
Paris,  and  from  ilicrc  commuted  to  ilw  French  .AA  School 
at  Arnotivillc.  Tlie  Kcgnicr-Amtnivillc  instrument  (Reg- 
nier  being  the  name  of  the  chief  designer) ,  known  to  us 
as  the  R.A.  cTorrcctor.  had  not  vet  been  grncrallv  div 
mhiited  to  the  French  Army.  It  was  undergoing  study  and 
tests  at  the  school.  It  was  the  secret  and  pride  of  the  French 
antiaircraft  service,  and  was  supposed  to  be  fai  m  advance 
in  cfficicncs-  to  any  insuiiincnt  m  cidicr  die  Allied  or 
German  armies.  Judging  by  the  results,  this  was  prob¬ 
ably  true.  At  that  time  the  latest  thing  in  gun  and 
moimr  was  the  3-inch  AA  gim  M1917.  Incidentally,  this 
same  ts'pe  gun.  moiiiu,  and  corrector  are  now  being  used 
Irv  some  of  our  ROTC  units. 

Fhe  natural  location  for  tlie  American  School  was  next 
to  that  of  the  French,  where  .advantage  ctHild  be  taken  of 
dicir  matcncl,  instructors  and  textbooks.  A  beautiful 
chateau  on  the  outskirts  of  Ariiouvilic  was  rec|uisitioncd 
for  classrooms  and  barracks. 

French  textbooks  and  many  Icngthv  ttcausc.s  had  to  be 
translated  into  English  and  mimeographed  for  the  use  of 


the  .AnKneans.  .All  the  material  fiK  the  use  at  die  st(J 
dents —bunks,  nuiircsses.  and  bedding  had  to  be  obJ 
uined  and  set  up  in  the  cluteau.  This  work  wa>  dcit^i 
by  Giptams  Flumbett  and  Anderson.  General  blu|itaQl 
(who  fi.id  been  promoted  to  brigadier  general),  was  uj  | 
Et^Iarui  Icxikuig  over  tlic  antiaircraft  British  methfkli. 

flic  sclioui  was  ready  for  students  about  the  iindtilc  of- 
Scptrmlict,  1*^17.  The  students  .imvcd  at  the  hcgmi.iiij; 
of  Oaober,  and  imunctiun  lirgaii  at  once,  Ic  is  IkIk  vcu' 
tlic  the  only  members  of  the  original  board  and  students 
still  on  die  active  list  arc  Lieutenant  GnIoncI  G. 
Humbert.  C.A.C...  and  NLijor  William  1  Icsketh.  C1..A.C  ' 

til 

1 

Recent  Experience  of  Air  Attack 

The  whole  subject  of  die  abilitv  of  sea  |xiwer  to  with* 
sund  die  threat  of  air  power  is  of  infinitely  more  im- 
poftance  than  mere  contiovc-rsial  interest,  pamcularly  * 
for  this  c'oniitrv,  winch  is  sn  depriulrnr  u|son  tlic  sea.  In 
the  inevitable  race  Isctwpcn  the  menace  and  the  antidote 
the  btter  is  undoubtedly  steadily  gaming  ground.  In  ad- 
diiiuii  to  high-anglc  fire  rhr  warship  can  employ  Miiukc* 
screening — zig-zagging  tactics  at  high  sjxrcd  do  not  nuke 
iIk  task  of  att.icking  .iircraft  any  easier. 

1  here  arc  various  rumors  of  mysterious  iiivcnuom  for 
defeating  aeroplanes  — "dradi  rays"  anil  suchlike  things. 
Frankly,  we  do  not  set  much  store  by  these  ideas;  we  hasr 
hem  hearing  of  the  wondciful  things  winch  were  to  be 
accouiplislictl  hs  ultra>ravs  and  infra-ravs  and  the  rest  of 
the  spectrum  for  as  long  as  we  can  remember,  and  arc  still 
waiting  for  ansrhing  to  he  accomplished  at  all. 

Bur  in  the  methods  of  stnught  hgluing,  progtess  ti 
continuous.  Of  course,  it  is  not  unc-sulcd  Iw  ativ  mcam, 
and  to  sav  chat  the  drlense  is  getting  "on  lop”  of  the  an 
menace  would  be  .tbsurdly  misleading.  Air  attack  must 
always  remain  a  very  serious  danger  tn  w.irships.  But 
the  means  of  resistance  arc  steailily  im|sroving.  We  no 
longer  liear  cscti  tlic  extremists  ptotesung  that  it  11  1 
suicidal  waste  of  moticy  to  go  on  htiilding  hattlcshi|is  to 
Ik  sitting  targets  for  .iircraft. 

Dunng  die  pa,st  year  we  luve  seen  plenty  of  aitvtait  in 
action  against  svarships  and  other  slops,  and  tlic  net  n-sults 
have  not  been  very  encouraging  to  iIk  air-mindcd  enrhusi- 
asts.  W’c  mav  hope  to  have  iKard  the  end  of  tlmss-  heavily- 
os-erworkctl  experiments  bv  the  L’nitcd  States  Air  Force 
against  a  motionless  and  tutally-defemelcss  ex-German 
batdcsiup  because  there  arc  now  teal  war  experiences  to 
qitott’.  Tlic  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  these  is  diat 
air  power  is  not  going  to  drive  sea  jiowcr  off  iIk  surface 
of  dw  nteain.—f.^nitcd  Service/  Hrview. 

e  1  i 

Training  Movies 

The  603d  C.A,  (Ry)  undertook  an  unusual  and  pro- 
gfessisx  training  measure  during  its  acrivc-diity  |>erwd. 
Klovmg  pictures  were  taken  of  every  phase  of  the  training, 
and  are  now  being  used  for  study  and  coastnictive  crio- 
cism  to  derive  real  benefit  from  the  mistakes  made.  Tbc  f. 
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anplo\’cd  w  point  out  ctior  atul  the  use  matlc 
c1k«:  films  is  an  ob|ca  lesson  in  progmsive  training. 
These  films  jild  interest  to  the  me«ings  dunng  the 
pjrtivi-  tninuig  pencil  ami.  fiirtlsctmore.  guarantee  re- 
«Jts  lot  the  next  year.  It  n  suggested  tkit  greater  use 
jnuld  be  made  of  tlK  movie  camera  during  training  periods 
ami  iIiJi  a  gmat  deal  of  good  would  result  to  all  organi¬ 
zations.  Rcgtilar,  National  Guard,  and  Reservc- 

f  f  r 

Moving  a  Giant  Gun 

Tlsc  tedwoorls  grow  big  in  California,  .ind  so  do  truck- 
mg  opentums. 

Reccmlv,  the  heaviest  load  ever  moved  on  piicumatic 
nrrs.  a  143-ton.  i6-inch  coast  defense  cannon,  was  hauled 
bv  the  Convetse  Trucking  Service,  15  miles  from  the  site 
of  the  Golden  Gate  Bridge  to  a  fort  on  tlie  I’acific  Coast. 

It  look  tire  tnicking  curnpam  exactly  seven  ikiys  from 
the  time  it  started  building  cnbbing  to  liold  llic  gun  on 
1pec1.1l  ctjuipmenr,  to  the  date  of  lielivcrs’. 

Pies'iouslv  such  projects  had  been  h.indIcJ  bv  hard 
wooden  rulleis.  or  the  caniKui  were  delivered  direct  to  the 
ipin  emplacement  on  Hat  cars. 

The  rfkicnev  of  modern  truck  transportation  as  com¬ 
pared  with  rhe  old  methods  is  illustrated  by  the  fact  tlut 
It  took  two  Imiirs  ami  35  minutes  to  haul  the  guii  at  a 
•peed  ol  one  and  one-lulf  miles  per  hour  over  four  miles 
«  S.»n  Francisco  streets  and  Califumia  Highways. 

It  wMiid  have  taken  approximately  two  weeks  to  move 
thr  cannon  the  same  distance  on  tise  wootlrn  Tollcn, 
cspccialls'  since  this  section  of  the  movement  was  up  and 
down  a  6  per  cent  grade. 

Thr  trucking  semre  built  a  special  two-axle  trailer, 
which  it  used  in  connection  with  a  GMC  rnick  and  a 
Rcliancr  scmi-ttailcr  to  which  it  added  a  third  axle. 

Tile  total  weight  of  tlw  gun  and  moving  eijuipiTiciu 
was  i6utons.  The  gun  weighed  143-ioiis,  the  special 
nailer  3-enns.  the  truck  and  semi-trailer  1  i-tons.  .ind  3-rons 


of  cribbing  were  ased.  The  two-axle  trailer  wis  assembled 
with  16  wheels  hcanng  13.5  x  zo  tires  to  take  part  of  the 
load  off  tlie  inhbing.  There  were  12  tinrs  on  die  three- 
axle  semi  trailer  and  ten  tires  on  the  three-axle  truck. 

Two  davs  were  required  ro  nimx  the  gun  .scveii-tciitlu 
of  a  mile,  which  iiicludsxl  two  switchbacks  and  grades  up 
to  10  per  cent.  Tile  pulls  svcrc  ap^Koximatclv  25  feet 
and  over  each  time,  with  die  aid  of  wiiKhcs  moiiiircd  on 
an  auxiliarv  tntek. 

Tsvii  extra  trucks  were  used  to  fmld  the  equipment  back 
going  down  grade  by  means  of  a  cable  attacited  to  the 
gun  itself.  The  entire  load  was  distributed  so  that  tlie 
rear  triilet  earned  100  tons  and  the  truck  and  semi-trailer 
43  tons. 

After  Converse  Trucking  Service  h.id  posted  a  bond  of 
$330,000  to  cover  die  movcmciii.  it  hail  to  secure  special 
|icrmission  from  both  tlie  State  and  City  authorities  to 
go  alirad  with  the  job. 

"It  was  rite  most  extraordinarx’  operation  I  luve  ever 
knosvii,**  sail!  Russell  Vevaiis.  distiict  director  of  die 
Bureau  ol  Motor  Canicis. — Tram  port  Toptes,  Wash- 
Ington,  D.  C, 

i  1  i 

AA  Guns  Develop  Fast 

Tliosc  who  arc  inclined  ro  bank  too  much  on  aircraft 
111  tlie  next  war  arc  doomed  to  a  sad  aw.ikcning,  for  tlie 
annaitmift  artillcrs'  seems  to  have  advanced  faster  diaii  the 
planes  and  continues  to  do  so.  The  modem  range  finders, 
locators,  and  (xher  fite<onttol  matmei  used  in  connection 
with  the  anttaia-raft  defense  do  everything  but  think. 
Thetr  arc  diosc  wlio  contend  that  tlicv  do  that  bcocr  than 
some  personnel  tn’iiig  to  operate  diem.  During  die  war 
die  "Arcliica,'*  as  the  British  termed  the  anttaircraften, 
fired  on  the  cncniv  planes  mostly  by  guess  work  and  with 
the  hope  dut  tlicv  would  be  able  to  make  a  hit  now  and 
then.  Tlicv  did.  tut  there  was  a  lot  of  luck  in  it.  Today, 
widi  the  iniprovcil  fire-control  insinimcnts  and  finng  de¬ 
vices,  much  of  the  element  of  chance  is  taken  out  of  it. 


160  Tons — /be  beaiiet/  toad  ever  carried  by  ptttuma/ie  tires. 
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Sovcmber- Detetnbi 


and  the  “Archies"  nuke  frequent  hits  instead  of  occasional 
ones.  All  of  this  increased  cfficicno*  in  antiaircraft  fire  u 
cvtdctKrd  bv  the  pcrfurmaiKc  of  the  guns  in  Spain,  wliete 
plane  casualties  iuve  been  cxocnicly  licavy.  In  die  United 
States  Army  the)’  have  .30-  and  .30-calibcr  machine  guns 
and  3"  and  105-mm  antiaircraft  guru.  In  die  Naw  tlicy 
have  5*inch  guns  with  which  to  oppose  the  enemy,  and 
wlicn  a  shell  from  one  of  tiKsc  splatters  over  a  plarK  some¬ 
thing  disastrous  is  likely  to  happen.  It  is  current  news  that 
the  countries  of  Eiitopc  arc  giving  increased  attention  to 
antiaircraft  guns  because  thes'  have  proved  to  be  so  cf* 
feenve. — Army  dnJ  Ntivy  Rtgisttr. 


Ground  Verauii  the  Air 


Results  being  rrponed  as  obtained  by  air  attack  in  Ethi¬ 
opia.  Spain,  arid  China  tend  somewhat  to  lessen  the  pub¬ 
lic  cstimauon  of  tlie  military  value  of  aircraft.  Tlic  press 
.ind  the  public  now  seem  ro  discount  the  extravagant 
claims  .sometimes  moilc  bv  over-enthusiastic  aviation  pro¬ 
ponents.  It  IS  tlioughr,  however,  that  this  apparent  change 
of  popular  opinion  will  not  react  unfavoraoly  upon  tne 
air  .services,  or  lessen  their  crssential  cuntrihution  to  a  well- 
balanced  combat  team. 


pltsh  a  quicker  result,  then  is  the  use  of  air  force  in  such 
circumstances  falsely  estimared. 

Tlie  answer  is,  “Yes,  it  is!"  Aldwugh  the  surrounding 
villages  were  often  razed  by  air  bombardment,  Bilbao  it- 
self  was  largely  spared,  the  attackers'  efforts  being  oilier 
wise  nuinly  devoted  to  trench-bombing  and  machine 
gunning  of  exposed  pasonnel.  Tlie  bomb  is  nut  precisdv 
a  wra|x>n  of  precision  in  the  sense  of  ordnance,  and  narrow 
trench  systems  are  extremely  didicult  targets  even  at  low 
lieight.  Tlie  mccndiarv  bomb  has  litdc,  if  any,  clfett 
wlien  thus  apidied,  and  gas  was  not  employed,  -^irtrafr 
can  destroy  cncctually  when  die  objcctUx,  lie  it  men  nr  be 
it  matenni,  affords  a  m.sss  piesenrmcnt.  biir  odierwiic  it 
is  usually  wasted  effort. 

In  the  Great  War  our  R.A.E.  communiques  used  to 
declare  that  such  and  such  a  weight  of  bombs  and  so 
many  rounds  of  small  arm  amniiinition  had  been  expendai 
on  tlw  enemy  lines.  Tlie  wording  was  for  home  cunsump 
lion  and.  mure  often  dun  nut.  might  have  read  as  follows; 
“In  the  course  of  operations  our  hombing  and  low-flvii^ 
pilots  witliout  exception  hoped  for  tlie  licst;  in  the  ag¬ 
gregate  their  aspirations  amounted  ro  a  total  wri(;ht  w 
X  foot-pounds."—  Umtett  Services  Rn’Iew, 


Antiaircraft  aitillriy  has  suffered  in  the  past  from  flip 
pant  bclitdcmcnt  by  die  uninformed.  It  is  now  receiving 
tlie  serious  consideration  svhich  is  justly  its  due.  The  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  antiaircraft  defense  is  no  longer  a  matter  of 
conjecture.  Its  .'iilequacy  for  the  job  ami  dependability 
as  a  protective  medium  have  been  proved  under  war 
coiididoiM. 

It  would  seem  that  our  nation  could  prohtably  afford 
an  expenditure  for  antiaircraft  defenses  equal  to  the  recent 
a5-million  dollars  set  aside  by  the  British  government 
for  such  defense.  Increased  appropriations  for  iiptts-datc 
and  efficient  antiaircraft  nutcncl  should  be  delayed  no 
longer, 

111 

Bilbao  Questionnaire 

.^ir  force  endiusiasts  ate  puzzled  and  disappointed:  they 
arc  ar  a  loss  ro  account  for  the  fact  that  vasrly  superior 
air  power  did  nor  .  more  speedily  .  compel  the 
fall  of  Bilbao.  It  docs  require  explanation.  Tlie  nature 
of  the  terrain  within  the  Government  lines  was  such  as  to 
preclude  die  con.struction  of  aerodromes  and  landing 
grounds.  Tlie  insurgent  forces,  on  the  odicr  lund,  not 
only  possessed  a  pirtlioni  of  'planes,  bur  could  operate 
them  from  dozens  of  bases  ouuidc  tlie  perimeter  of  the 
dcfciKc. 

And  yet  it  took  eiglus'  days  to  bear  back  the  defenders’ 
lines  and  force  submission.  Even  at  that  the  Basque  di¬ 
visions  in  large  part  evaded  the  encirclcmenr  and  made 
good  their  escape  rowards  Santander,  making  of  Bilbao's 
tall  another  cits’  gained  rather  than  a  decisive  military 
siKCess.  If  a  large  accumulation  of  air  power  on  one  side, 
wirfi  a  complete  absence  of  it  on  die  otlicr,  cannot  accom- 


Legion  Defense  Program 

Following  arc  extracts  from  the  American  Legion's  new 
National  Defense  ptograin  as  approved  by  die  last  annual 
convention  held  in  New  York  dtinng  the  month  of 
October. 

Axmy 

2.  Activation  of  six  skclrfoni/.cd  regiments  of  our  anti¬ 
aircraft  artillery,  complete  modern  equipmem  for  all  artivr 
regiments  of  the  Regular  Army  ami  the  National  Guard 
and  an  adequate  reserve  of  equipment  for  the  addinunal 
rcgimcnrs  which  will  be  needed  immediately  in  an  cmer- 
genej’. 

i).  Sufficient  appropriations  for  continued  modemira- 
tion  of  arms  and  equipment  with  special  attention  to  ano- 
tank  and  antiaircraft  sscapons,  to  me  increase  and  fiirthet 
development  of  mcciianucd  and  motorized  equipment 
not  as  a  substitute  for  liotsc  cavalrs',  but  in  addioon 
thereto. 

1 5.  Ncccssafs’  improvements  in  our  coast  dcfeissc  to  in¬ 
sure  protection  of  our  coa.st  and  foreign  possessions  agamu 
attack. 

Ill 

Army  Increases 

It  IS  believed  during  the  special  scrvsion  of  Congit*- 
which  opened  on  November  15.  there  will  result  aug¬ 
mented  provisions  for  the  military  csublishmcnt.  The 
rroiihled  conditions  bewh  in  Europe  and  Asia  nanirollv 
lead  to  a  conclusion  that  the  subject  of  adequate  Njn«<“ 
Defense  and  proper  provisions  therefor  will  be  matters  « 
first  importance  with  the  Congress.  It  is  reasonable  to 
assume  that  Congress  will  take  protective  steps  slnulo^ 


r 

t9S’> 

m  tlK>«c  of  the  vanous  fom^  governments;  this,  in  spite 
of  the  fjct  that  the  War  Department  hudget  evnmatcs 
(k)  not  ptvvide  a  Larger  armament  program. 

f  f  / 

Heat  Detector  for  Spotting  Planes 

Progtc"  in  antiaircraft  protection  is  noted  from  two 
(teem  sources- 

F.xpenmcnts  have  recently  taken  place  at  Fon  Mon- 
OKMitn.  New  Icrscy.  bv  the  military'  authorities  with  a 
ncsi  atrrraft  spotting  tfevice.  The  instrument  is  a  vers- 
tJehcate  lieat  detector  which,  through  the  u.se  of  infra- 
led  ravs.  can  trace  the  fawest  fighting  plane  flying  with¬ 
out  lights  and  engines  shut  down. 

Tlic  machines  were  immediatrlv  spotted  and  illumi¬ 
nated  bv  tlic  rav.  which  only  shows  as  a  faint  pencil  of 
light  alwg  its  course,  but  hnlliantiv  lights  up  tlie  object 
on  which  It  Ls  trained.  By  automatic  triangulation  tlx 
exact  locatmn  of  the  obiect  to  be  detected  is  determined 
sndiin  a  period  of  two  seconds  mcchanicallv  within  a 
nngr  believed  to  be  at  lca.st  20  miles. 

Particulars  of  the  instntmrnr,  which  is  said  to  he  of 
miilutionan-  importance,  are  being  kept  secret. 

A  demoasttation  ha.s  been  given  in  Sweden  of  a  new 
40-inin.  antiaircraft  gun,  presumablv  a  product  of  the 
Rofots  factors-,  although  tne  name  of  the  maker  was  not 
made  pthlic.  No  important  details  svcrc  released,  Ixrs-ond 
a  Ratemrm  that  the  gun  is  effective  at  a  range  of  3,000 
*  metres  and  that  it  fires  at  the  rate  of  1 10  rounds  per  min- 
tiir  —United  Servtces  Rniew. 

e  <  e 

GHQ  Air  Force  63<i  C.A.  (AA)  Elxercise 
Lessons 

Tlx  recent  exerriws  held  at  Miiroc,  California,  cmph.s- 
sued  the  need  for  patticipation  of  civilians  in  the  organi- 
lanon  of  the  anttaitcraft  warning  service.  Tlic  exercises 
Aowrd  tlut  the  extahlidtmcm  of  antiaircraft  warning  xr- 
riees  using  pnvate  resources,  supplemented  by  Govern 
itxni  means,  is  economical  and  practicable  and  tlut  such 
i  xnice  can  be  made  to  function  effectively. 

<  e  e 

Bark  Worse  Than  Bite 

Sir  Herbert  Russell  in  an  article  headed  “japan  and  Sea 
Some  Refleaions  on  Her  Dominant  Position"  in 
^  fl*  Scptemlxr  9,  1937,  number  of  the  United  Services 
^ievtexL’,  makes  »  significant  survey  of  the  siruation  in 
China  He  states 

.  Once  agatii.  as  ui  itftm  ciunng  tlx  Spanith  cunRxi,  we 
lerti  that  in  the  emplovraent  of  aiterait  against  srarshipi 
{^f  other  ships)  ihcir  haik  it  much  worse  than  rfieir  hire. 
I  Qsihfv  ainnm  may  not  be  partxulariy  good,  but  from  all 
•sparrijl  accounts  it  seems  certain  that  thev  are  not  par- 
bad,  and  the  only  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  tlx 
P*wtti*Tnesi  of  thetr  repeated  attacks  upon  anchored  ships 
w  that  the  atMtairciaft  fire  frwn  these  rendered  anything  like 
•ttstrare  bombing  impracticahle. 
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Mine  Sunk  Es pasta 

When  the  battleship  Esptn*  was  sunk  off  Bilbao,  all 
available  evidence  “proved"  it  had  been  accomplished  by 
acnal  attack.  From  the  manner  in  which  the  vessel  sank, 
according  to  cycwiuxsscs,  it  seemed  impossible  .six  ccHild 
have  come  into  contact  with  a  miix. 

Two  bombing  atrplaixs  svetc  seeti  over  her.  The  Ad¬ 
miralty  Slated  teat  they  were  satisfied  the  ship  had  been 
mined,  and  there  can  be  no  question  that  they  were  nght, 
— United  Services  Review. 

e  i  e 

Spanish  Military  Lessons 
Major  Gcixral  A.  C.  Tcm|xrlcy,  former  Dcpity  Direc¬ 
tor  of  Military  Operatioru  and  intelligence  in  the  Biictsli 
Army,  wnting  in  the  currenc  issue  of  Foreign  Affairs  said 
“the  must  modem  antiaircraft  guns  are  a  greater  threat  to 
air j»wcr  than  ground  defen.x  has  ever  been  before." 

Tlx  New  York  Sun,  after  (|iioung  General  Tcmperlcv. 
comments  as  follows; 

It  will  be  ubserved  that  tlxsc  two  conclusiotu  indicate  that 
■n  two  categories  the  defense  has  tended  to  catch  up  with  the 
titfcnx  It  IS  Gentral  Tcmfierfet-’i  observation  that  “the  war 
m  Spam  has  confirttted  the  view  that  rreent  dcvriopmmts 
have  tended  (0  strengthen  dx  dcfcnx.“ 

AniiaircToft  weapons  of  Gemun  make  are  desenhed  as  very 
rlhcinit  and  dx  best  war  maicnal  sent  to  Spain  from  Ger¬ 
many.  Tlic  supenonty  of  this  matotel  and  a  numerical  su- 
pciionty  of  airplatxs  mav  give  General  Franco's  forces  a 
slight  edge  in  tlx  air  over  the  l>cner  equipped  and  better 
trained  Russian  pilots. 

r  r  r 

Guns  on  Skyscrapers 

It  IS  repined  that  foreign  governments  are  considering 
the  employment  of  anriaitcralt  guns  emplaced  on  the  top 
of  buildings.  It  is  furtiict  undemond  that  our  building 
trades  eniiiloycn’  association  is  giving  consideration  to  dx 
additional  structural  requirements  tu  make  po.ssihlc  rhe 
use  of  guiLs  III  a  .similar  manner.  Thi.t  is  interesting  since 
the  weight  of  our  latest  3-inch  antiaircraft  gun.  when 
stripped  down  fur  use  un  a  pedestal  mount,  is  approxi' 
niaCcIv  lo.ouo  lbs.  Tins  gun  hat  a  ptsran-rod  pull  of  be^ 
tween  17.000  and  aoo.ooo  lbs. 

Tlx  luture  use  of  aniiaitcraft  guns  on  roofs  of  sks'- 
scrapers  in  our  large  cities,  for  insranec.  in  New  York, 
reflects  confidence  on  the  parr  of  tlx  civilian  population 
in  the  ux  of  antiaircraft  artillcrv-  and  indicates  that  the 
UK  of  diis  means  of  proicctinn  iilttmarcly  will  be  de¬ 
manded. 

ere 

Antiaircraft  Automatic  Cannon 

In  the  luly- August  number  of  The  Ioiirnal  we  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Austrian  Army  had  adoped 
tlic  Swiss  (^liknn  20-mm.  (about  .80  inch)  automatic 
cannon.  In  that  issue  sve  oudined  some  of  the  character¬ 
istics  of  the  weapon.  Furthermore,  we  gave  a  petonaJ 
display  of  the  Bofor  automatic  cannons,  rcccnnv  pur¬ 
chased  bv  the  British  Govemmnt. 


NEVA'S  AND  COMMENT 
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Those  who  for  maiiv  years  have  advocated  the  adoption 
of  an  automatic  cannon  of  greater  than  .50  caliber  as  llic 
probable  solution  of  the  anttaitetaft  problem  find  renewed 
suppon  for  tlKit  convictions  tn  thew  piitchases  bv  Kng- 
land  and  Austna. 


It  lus  been  reptirted  from  icsponsiblc  soutces  that  the 
Bntish  also  luve  interested  themselves  in  die  Ocrlikon 
lonim.  cannon  and  iiavc  purchased  la.ooo  ol  dicse 


The  use  of  automatic  taniioii  of  10-mm.  to  ^jonun.  ajv 
pears  to  be  a  step  in  die  right  ditcvtion,  aikl  may  tilTcr  a 
solution  to  some  pressing  antiaircraft  |irobIcms  of  our  own. 

Tlic  ultimate  re.Milts  achieved  with  automauc  caiman 
bv  die  foreign  govcriinicnts  will  be  closely  scrutinized, 
lonkttig  to  jiottiblc  adoption  by  out  forces. 


f  f  * 

Camera  Records 

The  a<)9di  Coast  Amllcty  (HD).  Or^on  Nation.il 
Guard,  docs  not  have  tlic  services  of  a  regular  aniiy  master 
gunner  during  target  practice  to  take  clurgc  of  the  photo¬ 
graphic  work,  the  scaling  of  the  negatives,  and  tccords  of 
the  practice.  This  work  dicti  becomes  the  duiv  of  die 
tcginicni's  master  gunner,  who,  as  usually  is  the  ca.se  m 
the  Nanonal  Guard,  has  had  little  exjxrnciicc  in  keeping 
photographic  films  in  numctical  order  so  that  there  will 
be  no  inixup  when  the  films  arc  being  scaled.  Elw  ajjyth 
has  its  film  developing  and  printing  <fonc  by  civilian  pet- 
sonncl.  who  frc«|ucndv  get  the  negatives  out  of  sr(|ucnce. 
winch  later  causes  rroiiblc  in  identifying  the  splash. 

A  Mnijilc  device  designed  by  Staff  Sergeant  George 
Qearv,  Hcadqiiancrs  Battery,  aq9di  C.A.  has  now  cii- 
tlirlv  eliminate  the  rroiihlc.  It  is  a  board  a^"  x  50"  con¬ 
taining  the  name  of  the  battety'  firing,  the  battcrv  and 
regiment  manning  tlw  gun  or  mortar,  the  date.  length  of 
Towtincs,  die  shot  number,  and  an  arrow  pointing  in  the 
direction  of  the  battery.  Tlic  shot  numbers  arc  painted  on 
a  slip  of  white  oilcloth,  rolled  on  two  spools  which  have 
unall  ctanks  attached.  The  spools  arc  so  arranged  dut  the 
proper  shot  number  may  be  placed  on  rhe  bo.ird  bv  turn¬ 
ing  the  spool  to  the  desired  iiunibcr.  Tlic  other  data  m.iv 
be  chaiigtxl  at  will  by  submitting  the  tcijuircd  information 
(lerterrd  on  plates  in  advance)  tor  that  prcvicmsiv  posted. 
Tlic  plates  are  fastened  bv  small  bolls. 

Tlic  board  is  painted  white  with  black  lettering.  3  ^ " 
high.  IS  placed  approximately  to  feet  from  the  camera 
in  the  direction  of  the  target,  and  i,s  so  located  that  it  docs 
not  interfere  with  the  line  of  sight  from  dw  camera  to  the 
target. 


NS'hcii  the  cxjxisutc  of  tlic  splash  is  made  the  cameu 
automaticallv  records  tlw  mfntnutiun,  simplifying  the 
idcncificatioii  of  tile  shot  as  well  as  reducing  tlic  anuMim 
of  hand  lettering  on  die  negative.  The  accomjunving 
picture  sliows  the  result. 

The  board  proved  vtty  sarisfactoty  during  iIk  1937 
coast  artillerv  target  practice  season.  It  is  the  result  of  an 
idea  offered  by  tst  Lieutenant  Ghatics  L.  Untuh  of  Heath 
ijuartcn  Battcrv,  249th  C.A,  Tins  Item  «  offered  in  tl* 
liojic  that  It  mav  lie  of  value  to  some  other  niemben  of 
the  Corps. 

f  *  •f 

Balloon  Barrage 

If  has  been  announced  tlic  Bntish  Govcrnniciit  hM 
formed  a  new  organiz.irion  to  control  the  balloon  lutrage 
dcfcitse  of  Lotwion.  Tins  oiganizanon.  which  will  be  a 
parr  of  the  fighter  command,  Roval  Ait  Force,  will  b^ 
known  as  No.  30  balloon  bartage  groop.  Tlic  units  wiH 
be  administered  on  auxiliary  air  force  hires.  It  is  lepotteil 
tlijt  it  will  he  rccniited  up  to  sttaigdi.  Tlic  age  limit  foe 
diis  service  will  be  higirer  than  that  of  combat  units  and 
opportunity  to  |oin  will  be  pnyvided  for  older  cx-wtvicc 
men  and  others  with  hide  or  no  military'  experience.  The 
men  enlisted  will  come  in  the  categors'  known  in  our  annv 
as  "hniitcd  service"  men. 


(3oad  CtitilUiu  ooai^  notes 
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Wrty  inJtvtilHel,  whether  or  not  he  is  4  member  of  the  service,  u  inviteJ  to  submit  constructive  sugges- 
Itoru  refuting  to  problems  under  study  by  the  Codst  .V  rtillcry  Bourd.  or  to  present  uny  new  problems  thut 
properly  nuy  be  considered  by  the  Houtd  Oommunicdtions  should  be  addressed  to  the  President, 
Coast  Artillery  Board.  Fort  Monnse,  Virginia. 

THFl  COAST  ARTILI.ERY  HOARD 


(iiioNr.L  W'lLUAM  S.  H<iwi;n.  (-AC.  PretiJenl 
.Majo«  Corwin  B  Vi'm  h.  Ordiunrc  Dept 
Major  ['Rankun  E.  Ew.ki  omb,  C  A.(‘ 

Maiiir  Hih.h  N,  Hfrrk  k,  C  AX. 


(-AKTAiN  HoKARr  (.  A.C 

CaPIAIN  CoRfLANU  VaN  R.  St.llUYIIR,  C.A.C 

(  APIAIN  (  MARLI  A  E  SHrPHFRIt.  C.A.C. 

(  APTAIN  F4»1UN  VC’  Chamhi-rlain,  CAXI 


SECTION  1 

Projects  Completed  Since  Last  Issue  of 
The  Journal 

I’ROiurr  No.  1075 — Cahi  i-.  Installation  lor  l  ixm 
Aniiairuiait  Guns. — Tests  of  ilic  buncti  sable  iiistal 
hwMi  for  rhe  fixed  antiairrnfr  guns  ar  Fort  Monroe  have 
been  completed.  Seven  luimlfttl  and  thirtv’  six  (736) 
nutult  were  fined  bv  the  guns  served  bv  tlus  dau  tranv 
mission  systrin  dunng  cIk  last  summer  training  period. 
No  troubles  connected  widi  die  data  ttansmission  system 
sme  cneounrerrd  in  these  finngs.  A  similar  installation  is 
to  be  ptovided  for  a  batlety  of  fixed  antiaircraft  guns  at 
Fim  Sion ,  Virginia,  in  tunc  for  die  Coast  Artillcrv  Sdiool 
timigs  next  spring,  The  aimtjrcd  cable  for  this  installation 
has  Isecn  tcceivcJ. 

PROIK  t  No.  1076 — SwirtTIBOAHISS  BD-71  ANI*  BD 
71-  This  project  involved  a  test  of  field  switchboards, 
•hith  arc  standard  at  present,  with  a  view  to  determining 
*hat  iinprosemcnts,  if  any,  dioiild  be  incorporated  in  fu- 
uirc  design.  The  two  switchboards  ate  alike  in  cversthing 
OKepi  size,  weight  ansi  tlie  numlxrr  of  switchboard  iiniis. 
die  BD-ji  bang  a  six-drop  board  and  the  BD-7a  a  rwclvc- 
drop  board.  Tlic  most  iin|)onaiu  departures  fmm  past  de- 
«gn  111  held  switchboards  were  the  inclusion  of  a  nng- 
tjlk  kes'  in  each  cimiit.  thus  doing  away  with  the  opera¬ 
tors  cord;  the  prov’ision  of  from  two  to  four  (depending 
■Wi  the  tvpc  of  hoard)  simplexed  telegraph  cimiits  bv 
We  introduction  of  repeating  coils;  and  certain  iniprovc- 
Wents  in  tlK  sicsign  of  tile  case.  Both  switchboariis  are 
1^  enough  so  tluc  tlic>-  can  be  carried  for  a  considerable 
distance  by  one  man.  Power  for  the  night  alarm,  lamp  and 
ttinimitfcr  amiits  is  supplied  bv  ordinary  flashlight  bat- 
|*tiet  Tlie  Coast  Artillery  Board  found  these  switcK- 
WMtds  to  be  a  considerable  improvement  over  older  types 
wd  concluded  diat.  with  minor  changes,  this  design  was 
'“'ifanssiy  for  future  procurement. 


Proicct  No.  10%  -Position  Fimuno  bv  Aerial  Ob- 
SLRVAIION. — The  Board  tested  a  method  of  target  loca- 
iion  in  which  the  imsition  of  tlie  observing  airplane  at  the 
tunc  observations  on  the  target  were  made  was  fixed  by 
means  of  "dc.id  reckoning.'*  Tlie  proceilure  consisted  of 
tracking  the  airplaiK  for  a  sliort  period  from  a  ground 
uarion  or  staning  |xiint  over  which  the  air]ilanc  pssed, 
thus  obtaining  the  true  course  of  tlie  plane  and  data  from 
wliicli  tlie  ground  sfxxd  could  be  dctcnnitKd.  Tlie  pilot 
maintained  a  constant  air  speed  and  compass  Iwading 
during  die  icmaindct  of  die  nut  for  urget  focauon.  The 
position  of  rlic  plane  at  the  instant  tlie  observer  in  the 
plane  made  an  observation  on  rhe  target  was  obtained  b\' 
noting  die  elapsed  time  fmm  starting  point  to  observation 
on  die  target  and  laving  off  tlie  travel  of  die  plane  along 
the  true  course  dunng  this  interval. 

Tlie  posiuuii  of  die  target  with  reference  to  die  observ¬ 
ing  airplane  was  obtained  bv  reading  siirccssivc  horizontal 
angles  lx.-twccn  tlie  target  and  the  longitudinal  axis  of  the 
plane  as  the  plane  proceeded  on  its  course.  Two  incdiods 
for  ubuining  these  honzontal  angles  were  employed.  In 
the  first,  an  angle-measunng  instniinent  moiiiiteti  in  the 
tear  cockpit  was  used.  In  die  second,  the  plane  itself  was 
pointed  at  the  target  arul  the  angle  tiinicd  from  the  initial 
iKadiiig  of  ilic  plane  was  read  on  the  pilot's  "turn  indica¬ 
tor," 

Tlie  “dead  reckoning"  method  is  subject  to  errors  due 
to  inabilitv  of  tlK  pilot  to  maintain  an  exaedy  constant 
lieading  and  air  speed,  and  also  due  to  changes  in  wnnd 
which  may  occur  after  tlie  plane  can  no  longer  be  tracked 
from  tlie  sliorc  station.  However,  it  was  found  that  die 
method  W.1S  capable  of  producing  rarger  locations  at 
ranges  of  30,000  to  40,000  yards  with  an  accuracy  con¬ 
sidered  siiifieicnt  to  enable  initial  shots  to  be  readily  spot¬ 
ted  by  the  air  observer. 

Proiect  No.  1108 — Mobile  Meteorolocical  Sta- 
I  ION.-  -This  equipment  was  assembled  by  the  Signal 
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Corps  Eor  use  by  all  branches  of  the  Army.  The  com¬ 
ponent  instruments  included  not  only  those  usually  sup¬ 
plied  for  a  Coast  Artillen'  meteorological  station  but.  in 
addition,  sufficient  instruments  to  permit  forecasting 
weather  conditions  and  the  preparation  of  weather  maps. 
Test  of  this  mobile  station  consisted  of  the  daily  prepara¬ 
tion  of  meteorological  messages  for  use  in  connection  with 
antiaircraft  firings  at  Fort  Story,  Virginia.  A  new  position 
was  occupied  each  day.  No  difficulties  were  experienced  in 
the  operation  of  the  station.  Upon  completion  of  the  tests, 
the  Board  concluded  that  a  mobile  meteorological  station 
was  desirable  but  not  essential,  that  the  ct^uipment  therein 
should  be  limited  to  that  necessary  for  the  preparation  of 
an  artillery  message,  and  that,  if  possible,  this  equipment 
should  be  mounted  with  one  of  the  regimental  radio  sets  in 
one  vehicle  so  as  to  provide  a  combined  radio  and  meteor¬ 
ological  truck  for  mobile  regiments. 

SECTION  II 

Projects  Under  Consideration 

Project  No.  1096 — ^Time  Interval  Apparatus  EE- 
86'Ti. — ^This  equipment  was  described  in  the  September- 
October  issue  of  the  Coast  Artillery  Journal.  The 
equipment  is  still  under  test  and  it  is  not  expected  that  the 
test  will  be  completed  before  December.  No  definite  con¬ 
clusions  as  to  the  suitability  of  this  apparatus  can  be  ar¬ 
rived  at  as  yet. 

Project  No.  hoi — Review  of  Seacoast  Artillery 
Fire  Control  and  Position  Finding  Systems. — Experi¬ 
ence  with  the  present  fire-control  and  position-finding 
systems,  obtained  largely  through  target  practice,  has 
enabled  the  Board  to  accumulate  considerable  information 
in  reference  to  the  suitability  of  the  methods  and  apparatus 
now  employed.  New  methods  and  devices  have  been  pro¬ 
posed  and  certain  ones  are  now  under  study  by  the  Board. 
The  pilot  model  of  one  of  these  devices,  the  Seacoast  Data 
Computer  T-5,  is  now  undergoing  test  at  Fort  Monroe. 

Problems  of  fire  control  and  position  finding  for  long- 
range  cannon  and  the  possibilities  of  airplane  observation 
in  connection  with  target  location  and  fire  at  extreme 
ranges  are  also  of  current  interest. 

The  purpose  of  the  review  contemplated  under  this  pro¬ 
ject  is  to  consider  our  seacoast  artillery  fire-control  and 
position-finding  problem  as  a  whole  in  the  light  of  experi¬ 
ence  gained  through  target  practices,  especially  when  op¬ 
erating  against  high-speed  targets.  The  project  includes 
recommending  the  fire-control  methods  and  apparatus  to 
be  employed  with  each  of  the  various  types  of  seacoast  ar¬ 
tillery  armament,  and  the  preparation  of  a  program  for  the 
development  of  suitable  fire-control  and  position-finding 
equipment. 

Project  No.  1103 — Emergency  Fire-Control  Sys¬ 
tems  FOR  Antiaircraft  Guns. — One  of  the  phases  of 
this  project  was  the  development  and  test  of  a  telephone 
system  of  data  transmission  suitable  for  transmission  of 


Case  Ill  data  from  the  director  to  the  guns,  to  be  employed 
in  the  event  of  failure  of  any  part  of  die  standard  clectncj 
data  transmission  system.  The  system  which  was  tested 
included  a  local  battery  telephone  with  hand-set  at  the  di¬ 
rector  connected  to  sound-powered  receivers  mounted  in 
helmets  at  the  guns.  Superimposed  on  each  of  the  Imej 
connecting  director  and  guns  was  a  simple  contact  which 
functioned  automatically  to  give  a  click  whenever  the  fii, 
ing  azimuth  (or  quadrant  elevation)  at  the  director  was 
an  even  multiple  of  ten  mils.  The  system  operated  as  fol¬ 
lows;  readers  at  the  director  read  the  data  to  be  transmitted 
as  rapidly  as  possible  (at  one-  or  two-mil  intervals  when 
the  data  were  changing  slowly  but  at  twenty-,  fifty-,  or 
even  one  hundred-mil  intervals  when  the  data  were  chang¬ 
ing  rapidly) .  The  azimuth  setter  (or  elevation  setter)  at 
each  gun  set  his  mechanical  pointer  to  the  values  called 
to  him  over  the  telephone  using  the  clicks  to  get  synchron¬ 
ized  settings.  The  frequency  of  the  clicks  furnished  an 
easy  means  for  these  men  to  establish  the  proper  rate  of 
turning  their  handwheels.  Tests  of  this  system  included 
drills  with  normal  targets  and  with  high-speed  targets.  A 
number  of  target  practices  were  fired,  using  the  standard 
data  transmission  system  and  the  telephones  on  alternate 
courses.  Although  study  of  the  results  obtained  has  not 
been  completed,  it  appears  probable  that  such  a  system  of 
data  transmission  is  feasible  for  emergency  use. 

Project  No.  i  i  10— Electric  Brakes  for  Moeitt 
Antiaircraft  Gun  Mounts, — ^The  rear  bogie  of  3-inch 
antiaircraft  gun  mount  M2A1  No.  qq  was  received  from 
the  Aberdeen  Proving  Ground  where  it  was  equipped  with 
electric  brakes  made  by  the  Warner  Electric  Brake  Manu¬ 
facturing  Company  of  Beloit,  Wisconsin.  These  clcctnc 
brakes  consist  principally  of  the  brake  mechanism  proper 
housed  m  brake  drums,  the  electric  wiring,  including 
couplings  and  connections  to  the  storage  battery  of  the 
prime  mover,  a  rheostat  by  means  of  which  four  degrees 
of  maximum  braking  may  he  secured,  and  a  controller. 
The  controller  is  mounted  on  the  steering  column  of  the 
prime  mover  where  it  can  be  operated  conveniently  by 
hand.  An  effective  breakaway  feature  is  included.  The 
Coast  Artilleiy  Board  has  tested  these  brakes  and  found 
them,  in  so  far  as  a  limited  amount  of  road  work  would 
indicate,  quite  satisfactory.  The  trailer  brakes  can  be  ap 
plied  independently  and,  if  desired,  before  those  of  the 
prime  mover.  The  neeessary  apparatus  is  relatively  simple- 
Before  reporting  on  these  brakes,  the  Board  is  engaged  m 
testing  an  auxiliary  controller  for  the  existing  standard 
air-brake  system.  This  controller  is  likewise  mounted  on 
the  steering  column  of  the  prime  mover  and  will  provide 
for  application  of  the  trailer  brakes  before  those  of  the 
prime  mover.  No  breakaway  feature  is  provided. 

Project  No.  1 1 1 1 — ^Signal  Lamp  Equipment  EE-&(' 
T^. — This  equipment  is  designed  to  provide  a  means  for 
visual  communication,  cither  by  day  or  by  night,  between 
two  fixed  ground  stations.  In  general,  the  equipment  con¬ 
sists  of  a  lamp,  powered  by  flashlight  batteries  and  equip 
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pcd  with  a  precise  focusirig  mechanism,  a  smail  telescope 
fnounteci  on  the  barrel  of  the  lamp  for  the  purpose  of  ac¬ 
curate  laying  on  the  receiving  station,  a  telegraph  key  for 
sending  signals  and  a  tripod  for  mounting  the  transmitter. 
The  equipment  is  light,  compact  and  sturdy  and  is  de¬ 
signed  to  be  transported  and  operated  by  a  single  signaller. 
It  is  not  suited  either  for  shore-to-ship  or  gtound-to-air 
communication.  No  detailed  tests  have  been  made  as  yet 
and  no  conclusions  as  to  the  suitability  of  this  equipment 
{or  Coast  Artillery  purposes  are  possible  at  this  time. 


SECTION  III 

Miscellaneous 

Modifier  Fuze  Setters  M5. — ^The  Coast  Artillery 
Board  has  received  an  M5  fuze  setter  with  modifications 
extending  beyond  the  scope  of  those  reported  in  the  Coast 
Artillery  Journal,  May-June,  1937  (page  275)-  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  removal  of  the  devices  for  locking  the  round  in 
the  fuze  setter,  the  automatic  unlocking  of  the  setting 
handwheel  has  been  abandoned.  A  hand  lever  has  been 
provided  which  the  fuze-setter  operator  strikes  with  his 
liand  as  soon  as  the  round  is  inserted  This  unlocks  the 
setting  handwheel  and  permits  the  setting  operation  to 
proceed  as  before.  The  modification  allows  a  redesign  of 
the  seat  for  the  nose  of  the  fuze  and  provides  a  clear  open¬ 
ing  through  the  center  of  the  instrument  for  chips  and 
other  debris.  Tests  of  the  modified  instrument  are  being 
conducted  in  connection  with  the  School  firings. 


Sup-Rings  for  Mobile  Antiaircraft  Guns. — The 
junction  box  recommended  m  Coast  Artillery  Board  Pro¬ 
ject  No.  1066  (the  Coast  Artillery  Journal,  Novem- 
ber-December,  1936)  for  use  in  connection  with  the  slip- 
nng  installation  on  mobile  antiaircraft  gun  mounts  has 
been  received.  This  junction  box  is  provided  with  a  recep¬ 
tacle  and  “jumpers”  for  disconnecting  the  slip-ring  circuit 
so  that,  in  case  of  failure  of  the  shp-ring  circuit,  firing  can 
be  continued  by  merely  plugging  the  data  cable  into  the 
junction  box  and  removing  the  connecting  jumpers.  In¬ 
stallation  of  the  new  junction  box  and  test  of  the  design 
aj  thus  modified  will  be  completed  at  an  early  date. 


Accuracy  Test  of  Antiaircraft  Height  and  Po¬ 
sition  Finders. — The  Board  has  recently  received  for 
study  a  report  of  tests  conducted  by  the  Ordnance  De¬ 
partment,  designed  to  investigate  the  comparative  ac¬ 
curacy  of  various  single-station  and  multi-station  antiair¬ 
craft  height  and  position  finders.  The  report  is  exhaustive 
and  covers  all  phases  of  the  tests,  which  were  conducted 
during  a  period  of  about  two  months  in  the  latter  part  of 

'935; 

Briefly,  the  tests  represented  the  culmination  of  several 
yars  of  development  in-  the  field  of  height-finding  de- 
The  accurate  determination  of  altitude  is  generally 
“sisidered  to  be  the  weakest  link  in  the  chain  of  antiair- 
fire-control  data,  hence  efforts  have  been  continu- 
®**dy  directed  coward  the  development  of  more  suitable 


devices  for  this  purpose. 

The  instruments  tested  included: 

1.  The  Position  Finder  T3,  a  multi-station  instru¬ 
ment  which  determines  altitude,  slant  range,  or  hori¬ 
zontal  range,  by  means  of  measurements  in  the  slant 
plane  containing  the  base  line  and  target,  combined 
with  the  angular  height  of  this  slant  plane. 

2.  The  Height  Finder  T14,  which  is  based  on  a  new 
approach  to  the  altimetric  roof  principle. 

3.  The  M-920  altimeters. 

The  Height  Finders  T16  and  T9E  i ,  both  of  which 
are  stereoscopic  instruments. 

The  tests  included  both  night  and  day  tracking  mis¬ 
sions,  on  rectilinear,  maneuvering  and  diving  targets.  Er¬ 
rors  in  altitude  were  determined  by  comparing  readings 
of  individual  instruments  with  data  obtained  by  mirror  or 
window  position  finders.  Altitudes  vaned  from  1,000  to 
5,000  yards.  Base-line  lengths  varied  from  375  to  2,000 
yards.  All  instruments  were  manned  by  enlisted  men  of 
the  Coast  Artillery  Corps. 

Of  the  stereoscopic  instruments,  the  T9E1  produced  tire 
more  accurate  and  uniform  results.  Both  trained  and  un¬ 
trained  operators  were  employed  and,  as  might  be  ex¬ 
pected,  altitude  errors  varied  considerably.  In  general, 
however,  the  tests  indicated  that  in  the  hands  of  a  trained 
observer  the  average  altitude  error  of  a  stereoscopic  instm- 
ment  .should  not  greatly  exceed  2  per  cent.  Since  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  these  tests,  the  T9E1,  with  minor  modifications, 
has  been  standardized  as  the  Height  Finder  Mi. 

Results  obtained  with  the  multi-station  instruments  were 
not  so  easy  of  intcrprecation.  No  device  tested  was  en¬ 
tirely  satisfactory.  Although  both  the  T3  position  finder 
and  the  T14  height  finder  were  capable  of  operation  on  a 
much  shorter  base  line  than  the  altimeters,  their  altitude 
readings  showed  little  improvement  in  accuracy  over  tho.se 
obtained  with  the  altimeters  when  the  latter  were  used  on 
a  2,cx»yard  base  line.  The  greater  weight,  bulk  and  com¬ 
plexity  of  operation,  particularly  in  rhe  case  of  the  T3,  as 
compared  to  the  altimeters,  were  senous  disadvantages. 
Percentage  errors  of  all  instruments  in  altitude  readings 
varied  greatly,  depending  on  type  of  course,  altitude  of 
target,  length  of  base  line  and  other  factors.  Under  aver¬ 
age  conditions,  an  altitude  error  of  about  3  per  cent  was 
indicated  by  the  altimeters  on  the  2,000-yard  base  line. 

Id  general,  the  tests  indicate  that  a  reasonably  satisfac¬ 
tory  single-station  instrument  is  now  available  to  antiair¬ 
craft  units,  but  that  the  need  for  considerable  improve¬ 
ment  is  evident  in  the  field  of  multi-station  instruments. 
Present  thought  throughout  the  Coast  Artillery  leans 
strongly  to  the  view  that  each  3-inch  antiaircraft  gun  bat¬ 
tery  should  have  available  a  two-station  device  to  supple¬ 
ment  or  to  replace,  in  emergency,  the  stereoscopic  height 
finder.  The  Mi920  altimeters  are  now  used  for  this  pur¬ 
pose,  but  efforts  to  develop  a  more  suitable  instmment  will 
be  continued.  The  Coast  Artillery  Board  is  at  present 
engaged  in  a  further  study  of  the  entire  problem  and  will 
welcome  constructive  suggestions. 
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The  author  of  "Guns  in  Spam"  »$  i  \!j|or,  Mtliury  In- 
teUigrncc  Division,  Officers'  Reserve  Corps.  Hr  is  a  news 
papertnan  and  juuniahst  with  over  thirr\’-fivc  vean  «t- 
perienre.  The  material  for  his  article  was  developed  on 
the  ground  in  Spam  during  this  year.  Readers  wdl  agree 
that  he  has  an  eye  lor  vs  hat  is  going  on  and  knows  how  to 
tell  It  after  he  has  seen  it. 

ill 

.Vf  j|or  WILLIAM  C.  BRALY,  Coast  Artillery  Corps,  is 
a  member  of  the  hardworking  staff  of  the  Coa.st  Anillcty’ 
Unit  at  the  University  of  California  at  Bctkclev.  Lie  svas 
initially  coininissioncd  a  captain.  Coast  Amllcrv  Semon, 
O.R.C,.  .^ugusr  15.  1917.  and  reached  the  grade  of  maior 
August  I,  iqtS.  On  July  1,  1920 he  received  appointment 
as  captain.  Coast  Artillerv  CToqis,  Regular  Annv  and  was 
itinioted  to  niaior  on  August  1,  1935,  Major  Bralv  w  a 
cavenwottii  graduate  (1934) .  and  a  gradii,ire  of  the  B.ir- 
trty  Officers'  (1935)  and  the  Advanced  Course  (1930) 
of  the  Coa.st  Artillcrs  Scliool. 

His  graphic  summary  of  how-it-istioiie  at  Berkeley  will 
be  of  interest  to  all  who  like  "practice"  and  not  so  much 
"theory," 

i  1  i 

Major  H,  G.  COWHN,  Coast  Artillerv  Corjw,  is  a  native 
of  Tennessee.  He  gT.adiiated  from  Vanderbilt  University 
in  1916  with  the  degree  of  A.B.  His  military  c.ireer  l>e- 
gan  when  he  was  .-ip|iointcd  a  second  lieuten.mt  of  Coast 
Amllcrv  in  CJctober  of  19172  and  lie  reacilcd  the  grade  of 
m.ijor  earlier  this  year.  Major  Coiwen  is  a  graduate  of  tlic 
Batters-  Oificers'  Course  an<l  rlic  Advanew  lingincertng 
Course  of  rhe  Coast  Anillcrs’  School.  1  fc  was  awarded  the 
degrcee  of  B.S.,  in  E.E.  by  Masvichiisem  Institute  of 
Technology’  in  1937. 

i  1 

In  this  issue  we  publish  die  fourth  biographical  study  by 
Dr.  H.  A.  DhWFERD,  who  is  professor  of  history  .-ir 
Denison  University.  His  gallery  of  miliran’  portraits  now 
includes  Pershing.  Kitchener,  Lawrence,  and  Schlleffen. 

i  i  i 

Ucuiciiant  Colonel  R.  T.  GIBSON.  Coast  Anillety- 
Corps,  is  a  graduate  of  the  U.S.M.A,  *15.  All  his  service 
has  been  in  tlie  Oust  Artillery  Corps.  At  present  he  is 
liotding  forth  in  the  Philippine  Islands  as  a  member  of  the 
93d  Coast  Amllery.  Colonel  Gibson  is  a  graduate  of  the 
Command  and  General  Staff  School  (1930),  and  the 
Coast  Artillery  .Scliool  Ads’anced  Course  (1938). 

Altliougb  few  of  our  traders  will  have  an  occasion  ro 
serve  with  the  Bilibids’  Guard  Battalion,  the  m.-ijorin*  will 
enjoy  “just  reading"  Colonel  Gibson's  essay  on  penology 
as  conducted  by  rhe  U.  S.  Army. 


Die  life  story  of  Captain  BLlRCO  GILL  was  publislicd 
in  the  JanuaiV'Ecbniarv,  1937.  number  of  The  )oi  rnai, 
which  carried  his  article  on  uniforms.  At  present  Iw  ii 
on  duty  with  tlie  59tli  Oust  Amllerv.  Lott  Mills,  P.  I. 

f  ♦  r 

Colonel  L  A,  GREEN,  C.A.C.,  is  the  E.\cciuive  OHieer 
m  tlie  Clfficc  Chief  of  Coast  Amllcrv'.  His  35  vcati  of 
sctvicc  have  been  sjicnt  m  the  Amllery  Corps  and  Coaa 
Artillerv  Corps.  I  Iis  many  important  assigniiicnts  in¬ 
clude  four  years  as  Editor  uf  Tlic  Coast  AdilULtllY 
|ut  'K\Ai  anil  several  details  on  dtc  General  .Staff  Corps 
Pnor  to  coming  to  Woslungioii  lie  served  .i  tour  .is  Depuii 
Chief  of  .Staff,  iSth  Coqss  Area. 

i  i  i 

Major  General  I  lEINZ  GtJDERIAN,  German  Annv, 
was  born  at  Kiilni,  Gcmianv,  m  Hr  was  iiiitully 

conimissiuned  in  tlic  Infantry  in  1907,  and  assigned  to 
ilic  loch  jaeger  Battalion.  Lmm 
191a  to  1913  Ills  service  was  with 
tlic  jd  Signal  Battalion  at  Co- 
blcnx.  During  tlw  period  191)- 
1914  he  attended  the  Knegsdi^ul- 
emu  at  Berlin. 

In  the  early  part  of  die  World 
War  lie  comni.indrtl  a  railio  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  5tli  Cavalry  Diviuon. 
later  being  tramferred  to  idcad- 
s|uartcrs  Loiirth  Army,  .md  dien 
to  tlie  Communication  Section. 
IL  H.  1..  Lrom  April  1,  1917,  to  die  end  of  tlic  wai,  be 
served  in  various  sections  of  the  General  Staff  and  com- 
iiiandeJ  a  battalion. 

After  tile  war  lie  panicipacrd  in  the  frontier  service 
and  in  die  opcraciniis  in  tlic  Baltic  States.  Wlicn  die 
new  Rcicliswelir  was  fotincd  lie  Ix-camr  .i  company  coin- 
mandet,  being  suuoticd  at  Goslar,  In  1933  lie  was  u- 
signed  to  the  Office  of  the  Ins|)cctor  of  Oimmunications 
Iroops  in  die  Rcicliswelir  Ministry,  In  1934,  he  borame 
a  member  of  the  General  .Staff.  He  commanded  the  3d 
Motorired  Trains  during  the  period  1930-1931.  In  the 
fall  of  1931  lie  was  appointed  Chief  of  .Staff.  Office  of  the 
Inspector  of  Mntonzra  Umrs.  Four  years  later  lur  became 
the  commanding  officer  of  the  ad  Yank  Division,  an  as¬ 
signment  which  lie  still  holds.  General  Guderian  was  ap" 
pointed  Genertilmdfor  (ccjuivalent  to  brigadier  general. 
LI.  S.  Army)  in  August.  >936. 
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lN^’ICTL^S  broke  mio  pniit  exactly  a  year  ago  wth 
■The  Ijcgion  of  the  Lost."  Maybe  you  read  il  At  any 
r«te  ItCTclic  1%  again. 


The  long  career  in  die  public  service  of  the  Honorable 
LOUIS  lOHNSON.  Tlie  As-duanr  .Secretary  of  War,  is 
known  to  all.  Of  interest  to  nur  traders  is  the  fact  that  in 
1^17  lie  tcsigncd  his  ofiite  as  a  ineinlier  ol  ilic  West  Vir- 
piiu  legislature  to  enter  tlic  Second  Officers*  Training 
f  inip  from  which  he  was  commissioned  a  capuiti  ol 
Inlaiun.  He  was  in  active  conihat  service  in  the  Meuse- 
Atgoiinc  offensive  wirii  the  -Sndi,  4th,  5th,  and  90th  Di- 
vtsions.  maivhing  into  Gcriiianv  with  the  last-rumeil  mit- 
ht.  The  w.ir  over,  he  continued  his  imerest  in  military  af- 
Jjirs  hv  affiliating  with  the  Oificers’  Reserve  Corp,  rising 
to  the  rank  of  lieutenant  colonel.  Infantry  Reserve.  His 
valuable  services  to  tlw  Amcncan  Legion  culmmatcd  in 
Ills  election  as  National  Gjininandcr  in  1933.  At  tlw  time 
of  Ills  apjxunrmcnr  as  The  Assistant  .Sccrcurv  of  War  his 
Reserve  avsigiiiiicnt  was  as  executive  of  the  V^yth  Infantrv. 
luutfi  Division. 

Readers  will  agree  that  Colonel  Johnson  lus  fjr>ieachuig 
knowledge  of  die  dunes  of  his  present  post,  which  coven 
mdiistn.ii  prociirrtnrnt  for  war. 


Ihc  MTtviics  to  the  nation  of  Major  General  JAXlt.S  G. 
H;\KB<.)KD  aie  Iwst  told  by  written  history  rather  than 
m  die  thumbnail  sketches  of  this  column.  Bctss’ccu  dw 
dates  of  Ills  rnli.sttiieni  as  a  jirivatc  of  die  ^rh  Infantry  in 

1889  and  lus  retirement  in 
192a  as  major  gciwral  and 
Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  Iw  en¬ 
compassed  a  career  that  is 
truly  an  inspiratinn  to  the 
Amcncan  soldier. 

Tlie  record  of  his  service 
during  the  World  War  speaks 
volumes.  In  a  brief  two  years 
lie  served  as  chief  of  staff 
AEF,  commanded  the  Ma 
nne  Brigade  in  the  Bois  dc 
Bellcau  and  at  Clutcau  TTiicny;  commanded  tlw  ad 
Divuiou  ui  the  .SoissiiiiN  drive;  and  directed  dw  far-llung 
«riviries  0/  General  Headquarters,  .Service  of  Supply. 

Since  retirement  from  tlw  service  General  Harbord  lias 
■*  sstvctl  as  president  and  chairman  of  tlw  board  of  the  Radio 
Gortjoi.irion  of  America.  In  all  his  life,  public  and  pnvatc, 
be  has  well  earned  tlie  coiiiiiiciidauon  that  he  has  con- 
tnbuicd  miirh  to  rhe  betterment  of  the  United  States  "as 
*  soldier.  indusuialLst.  humanitan.m  and  mihlic  spintrd 
i^zen." 

V  V  V 

Major  EDWIN  C.  MEAD.  Coast  Artillcr>’  Corps,  is  a 
•lativc  New  Yorker.  His  niilitarv  caitwr  began  in  1908 
*’  a  pnvatc  of  dw  Coast  Artillerv  Corps.  He  won  his 
OMnniission  til  1916  and  rracheti  his  present  grade  in 
^7.  Major  Mead  is  a  gradiutr  of  the  Command  and 
^wicr.il  .Staff  School  (1932),  the  Coast  Artillery  School 


Bancry  Officers’  Course  ( 19a  i ) .  and  dw  Chemical  War¬ 
fare  Sciioul  Field  Officers’  Course  (1935)- 

A  good  ponion  of  his  nmc  has  been  occupied  in  work 
with  radio,  communications,  and  submarine  mines.  At 
present  Iw  is  on  duty  as  instructor  of  the  330th  Coast  Ar¬ 
tillery  (OR) ,  at  I  opeka,  Kansas 

111 

Capuin  C.  C.  ROTHGEB.  C.A.C,.  was  bom  October 
ih.  1898,  on  a  farm  in  Kansas  and  is  proud  of  the  fact. 
Gradiutcd  from  high  school  in  1917  and  enlisted  in  1st 
Inf.  Kansas  N.G.  Scived  in  France  .iiid  came  hack  a 
veteran  at  the  age  of  20.  Enlisted  m  Rcgulai  Atmy  and 
icrvcd  as  squadron  eletk,  5ih  Air  Park,  Kelly  l•lcld,  Texas. 
Appomred  to  U..S.M..A.  from  Kansas  in  1920.  Neglected 
ro  tell  us  Iw  gradiiatcil.  -Servcil  2  years  with  51st  C.A. 
(Tr.D.),  2  years  widi  41st  C.A.  (I?v)  and  1  ’/x  years  as 
B.C.  Battery  B,  13th  C.A.  (155-mm.  guns).  Spent  2 
years  as  executive  .tvusiaui  to  C.O.  Chadcstun  Oidiiatice 
Depot  diinng  which  time  he  cLiims  to  have  learned  to 
know  most  of  otir  atiumtiuttoii  hv  sight. 

Generally  considered  a  practicdt  man.  Claims  that  long 
tcchnically-rcmied  discussions  bore  him.  He  is  alway.s 
.suspeious  of  die  man  who  goes  into  a  verbose  technical 
disnission  because  he  believes  it  senes  to  covet  a  lack  of 
thorough  knowledge  of  essential  facts  and  is  more  often 
tlw  result  of  nienion*  than  of  sound  teasnning.  Gcnerallv 
considers  anv  discussion  of  anillcn’  which  is  beyond  the 
cumpcchcnsion  of  an  intelligent  corporal  to  be  a  waste  of 
effort. 

V  /  V 

Major  WILLIAM  SACKVII.l.E.  C.A.C.  Is  an  audior- 
iry  on  antiaircraft  fire  control;  and  ss-as  a  pioneer  in  the  dc 
vclopmcnt  of  infra-red  ray  radiation  detectors  for  the  track¬ 
ing  of  aiiplancs.  He  has  been  in  tbe  Coast  Arrillcry  Corps 
since  I9>7,  Some  of  lus  im|iortaiit  assigtunciits  luve  in¬ 
cluded  dcuils  at  Erankford  Arsenal,  Abcnlccn  Proving 
Ground,  and  as  inilitars'  attaclw  to  Brazil.  .At  present  be 
is  on  duty  as  the  Coast  Attillcrs'  representative  with  the 
Engineer  Board.  Eott  Bcivoir.  Virginia. 

lit 

Lieutenant  Colonel  jOHN  S.  WOOD.  Field  Amllcry, 
makes  his  initial  how  ro  The  Joijrnai  audience  with  a 
pcnccradiig  study  of  the  promotion  problem. 

Colonel  Wood  bails  from  Arkansas,  from  wliicii  state 
he  entered  dw  Military  Academy  m  1908.  Upon  gradu¬ 
ation  in  1912  he  svas  appointed  second  lieutenant.  Coast 
Anillery  Corps,  In  Septcmlwt,  1916110  began  an  Ordnance 
Department  detail  which  terminated  in  \lay,  1920.  Dnt- 
ing  the  World  War  Iw  reached  dw  remporaty  grade  of 
major,  serving  overseas  with  the  3d  and  gneh  Divisions. 
Colonel  Wood  was  transferred  to  the  Field  Amllcry  in 
July  of  1920. 

Colonel  Wood  is  a  distinguished  graduate  of  the  Com¬ 
mand  and  General  Staff  Sch^  ( 1924).  In  1931  he  gradu¬ 
ated  from  the  Ecolc  Supetieure  dc  Guerre.  He  holds  dw 
degree  of  B.S-  in  Clwmistry  from  the  Univcrsitv  of  Arkan- 
sas  (1907). 
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the  cold  impartial  light  of  proxen  fact”  it  is  ‘Miccr  noo- 


ll-  WAR  COMES.  By  Major  K.  Ernest  Diiniiy  and 
Major  George  Eiclding  Hliot.  New  York:  Niacmillan 
Co.,  1937.  368  pages;  1 1  maps;  S3.00 

Militaiy  provincialism  is  die  most  deadly  intellectual 
indicimciu  that  can  be  levelled  against  die  Twenticdi 
Cennirx'  man  of  ivar.  There  is  no  place  m  a  modem 
army,  navy  or  air  fleet  for  the  leader  wliosc  concept  of 
war  IS  circumscribed  by  the  capabilities  and  limitations  of 
his  particular  service.  In  a  world  grown  strangely  small, 
It  IS  imperative  tfut  militarx*  dinughr  he  all-em(>racing; 
that  thought  mu.sr  include  not  only  the  fighdng  services, 
not  only  the  rutional  defense,  but  the  great  iruerlucking 
stntcgic  problems  that  confront  a  confusra  and  frightened 
world.  To  think  less  broadly  is  to  move  in  the  <lark. 

Those  who  have  groped  toward  an  undersunding  of  die 
national  and  interrunonal  military  picture  will  best  un¬ 
derstand  the  difficulties  of  evaluation  and  interpretation. 
Tile  barriers  of  language  alone  have  often  been  siiffincnt 
to  defeat  the  most  conscientious  efforts.  Today,  two  men 
have  levelled  diuse  baniets.  In  a  single  volume  of  raaot- 
edgrd  analysu  they  have  set  forth  a  world-estimate  of  the 
sinution.  It  is  unthinkable  that  this  momimcnul  study 
sliall  not  find  a  prominent  place  m  the  library  of  every 
thinking  soldier,  sailot,  airman  and  civilian.  Not  since  the 
classics  of  the  great  Admiral  Mahan  has  there  been  such 
a  vital  .iddmon  to  the  held  of  military  literature. 

Tlic  book  is  divided  into  two  parts — Tbe  (tame  and 
Tht  Moves.  Part  I  covers  war  by  air,  by  land,  and  by  sea 
with  all  tlic  major  collateral  issues  that  those  three  sulv 
jecu  give  asc  to.  Pan  11  is  introduced  b)'  a  chapter  called 
"Paths  of  Conquest";  it  then  swings  into  a  detailed  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  complicated  strategic  problems  that  face 
the  major  nations  of  the  world. 

In  dealing  with  The  Geme.  the  authors  make  no  ex¬ 
cursions  into  the  future.  They  say  . 

We  arc  not  crystal  oarers;  in  the  cnthmiasts  for  tins  or 
that  sveapon.  thu  or  that  new  atm.  we  leave  the  fleld  of 
prophrrs  (rre;  weapmis  and  combat  of  today  we  will  discuss 
limply  in  the  light  of  present  knowledge. 

To  this  ^ifcdgc,  made  cariy  in  cIk  book,  M.i|ors  Dupuv 
and  Eliot  consistently  adlKtc.  TItcy  do  take  time  out  to 
quote  such  juicy  pronouncements  as  this  from  the  Right 
Honorable  Winston  Spencer  Churchill,  C.H.,  M.P.: 

Might  not  a  bomb,  no  bigger  than  an  orange,  be  found  to 
possess  a  secret  power  to  dt^roy  a  whole  block  of  buildings 
— nav  to  concentrate  the  forte  of  a  ihcmsand  tom  of  cordite 
and  blast  a  township  at  a  stroke? 

But  they  do  it  only  in  order  to  point  out  that  "viewed  in 


sense. 

ITir  chapter  "What  About  the  Air?"  is  at  once  the 
clearest  and  closest  leasoncd  paper  on  die  suategk  and 
tactical  capabilities  and  limiranons  of  air  power  rkir  this 
reviewer  has  ever  read.  Tlic  great  Dunliet  Doctrine  is  not 
merely  thrown  for  a  loss,  it  is  chucked  out  of  the  militarv 
picture.  Tlicy  set  up  the  ver)’  lican  of  the  Doctrine — 
Defend  on  the  surface,  that  you  may  mass  ail  {wssibtc 
strength  lot  attack  in  the  air.  The  air  force  omiy  ran  attack 
under  tlie  conditiuns  of  nuMtem  war:  aiul  only  by  attack  %  an 
victory  be  won. 

Then  dicy  destroy  tlut  basic  premise  with  needle-pointed 
logic  and  the  whole  house  that  Douhet  built  comes  turn* 
biing  down. 

Though  they  crumple  die  Douliet  Doctrine,  dicse 
judiors  are  not  right  wingen.  nor  arc  dies’  centrists;  if 
annhing  thev-  strike  midw.iv  between  the  extreme  left 
.ind  the  center.  Tlicy  point  out  diat 

lust  as  we  find  air  mthuMasts  telling  us  that  air  passer  has 
made  infantty  and  battleships  obsolete,  so  do  see  find  both 
amatesit  and  profcssKinal  strategists  of  the  auri’en  rrnme  as 
sunnj3  us  patmniringly  that  ’’jdancs  are  very  useful  auxili¬ 
aries,’'  nice  to  have  around  for  special  {obs.  but  not  of  course 
III  lie  taken  scrioMsly  as  a  urcajiiin.  Heaven  Itclp  die  liaplen 
naiiun  in  tisr  minds  of  whose  leaders  diis  point  vf  view  pre¬ 
vails.  Of  even  lurks  beneath  tlie  surface,  when  the  next  war 
comes  iijMin  iheni  with  ligliiriing  swiftness. 

Tlic  very  next  paragraph  Is  equally  worthy  of  quota¬ 
tion: 

The  other  edge  of  die  sword  ii  the  danger  that  the  nub- 
tary  and  asril  authorities  of  a  nation  may  not  appreciate  to 
the  full  the  offensive  qualities  of  dunr  own  air  force,  and  the 
results  which  ought  to  be  obtainni  ftnm  the  proper  me  of 
tliese  qualities.  In  air  warfare  initial  errors  nuy  liavc  dis 
asmms  results  cnit  oi  all  propornon  to  the  results  of  initial 
errors  tn  (arwf  warfare.  .  .  . 

Tlie  chapter  "What  Will  War  On  Land  Be  Like?"  is 
no  less  viul  dun  die  one  dealing  with  tlic  war  in  the 
air.  At  die  very  beginning  they  point  out  one  of  our  com¬ 
monest  errors.  They  say: 

A  comiiMuiplacc  amongst  militarv  men  when  the  lessons 
of  the  last  war  are  trotted  out  foe  airing  is  to  say:  "Very  wclL 
very  well,  but  we've  got  to  get  out  of  die  trenches.  Tile  next 
war  will  be  a  war  of  movement  "  Possibly— nay  piobabls — 
vet  nut  certainly  so  Let  it  be  remcmbcTcti  that  in  the 

last  war  die  Western  Front  stalemate  was  unforeseen  and 
unsought 

In  constdenng  war  on  the  land  the  authors  attack  that 
twin  nightmare — motorization  and  mechanization — widi 
a  line  of  reasoning  that  will  undoubtedly  cheer  the  Iscart 
of  many  a  downcast  horse  cavalryman.  Here  again  their 
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logic  proceeds  step  bv  ccruin  \tq>  troni  an  unshakable 
foundaoon.  If  you  happen  to  be  one  of  those  opamistic 
ioub  who  expect  Uk  tank,  tlw  combat  car,  and  me  triKk 
to  do  es'ctything  short  ot  sunding  up  on  tlieir  hind  wliecLs 
anti  declaiming  Hamlet's  soliloquy,  it  is  suggested  that 
tius  chapter  is  die  best  |x>ssibie  antidote  for  that  state  ui 
saltaoon  that  comes  from  too  many  gasolitK  cocktails. 

“\Vliat  Will  War  at  Sea  Be  Like?"  should  prove  an 
eve-opener  to  those  oi  us  whose  knowledge  of  die  Naw 
Kis  been  largely  confined  to  their  performance  on  the 
gndiron. 

Odier  chapters  under  T/!>r  Ctme  arc:  "The  Basic 
Rules "Tlic  Soul  ol  the  Wamor";  "Of  New  and  Lear- 
some  Weapons";  "W'hat's  All  This  About  Gas?";  “War 
of  Wolds — Lies  and  Spies":  “What  Will  War  Mean  To 
The  Civilian?" 

Part  U — The  Alova — includes  die  following  sub¬ 
heads  "Paths  of  Conquest";  "Germany";  "Italy";  "U.S. 
S.R.";  "lapan";  "France  and  Britain":  "Tlie  High  Cost 
of  Being  in  the  Way";  and  "Amenca — On  The  Side¬ 
lines?" 

Finally  there  arc  six  appendices — "Armies  of  the 
World  Today”:  "Air  Forces  of  the  World  Today"; 
"Navies  of  die  World  Today":  "Organisation  and  Arma¬ 
ment  Reference  Data":  "Fleet  Organization";  and  “Stra¬ 
tegic  Raw  Materials.” 

ft  If  apparent  diat  a  review  can  not  hope  to  cover  even  a 
lingle  chapter  of  such  a  tremendous  study  as  this.  Tlic 
best  it  can  do  u  niacly  suggest  die  sco[)c  of  the  book. 


To  set  down  the  findings  arrived  ar  in  any  chapter  without 
setting  down  tlw  logical  processes  by  which  those  findings 
were  reached,  would  be  a  grave  iniusncc  to  Ma|ors  Dupuy 
and  Eliot. 

These  two  gendemen  luve  produced  a  book  as  vital  as 
FiAd  Servict  KeguUlioiu,  as  dramatic  as  an  S.  S.  Van 
Dine  mvsterv,  and  as  closely  reasoned  as  an  Einstein 
equation.  If  you  fail  to  add  it  to  your  Itbrarv  you  are 
missing  the  outstanding  military  item  on  the  market  today 
— indeed  from  die  comments  in  the  lutional  press  you  are 
missing  what  bids  fair  to  be  a  military  Gone  With  The 
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THE  SIEGE  OF  ALCAZAR.  Bv  Major  Geoffrey  Mc- 
Ncill-Moss.  New  York;  Alfrcif  A.  Knopf,  1937.  313 
pages,  II  appendices;  39  illusnations.  $3-50. 

This  is  the  story  of  a  knock-down  and  drag-out,  witii 
no  holds  barred.  It  is  the  beginning  of  die  avil  war  in 
Spain,  and  any  one  who  thinks  those  fellows  arc  fighting 
according  to  rule  had  better  read  up  on  some  old  Spanish 
customs. 

Colonel  Moscardd,  commandant  of  Toledo's  Alcazar 
and  iiiiliuiy  governor  of  a  proviiKc,  has  twenty-four  hours 
in  which  to  make  up  his  mind  a.s  to  which  side  of  the  revo¬ 
lution  he  will  do  his  fighting  on.  A  rough  question,  the 
answer  to  which  is  not  found  in  any  military  textbook: 
yet  It  IS  a  |iroblctn  that  has  disturbed  the  sleep  of  many  a 
European  general. 


Couns-mantal  c'an  he  interest¬ 
ing  after  you've  found  out  the 
"how”  in - » 


A  reliable  and  practical  guide  for  correctly  fulfilling  the 
duties  of  president,  trial  judge  advocate  or  defense  counsel. 


Court-Martial 
Practical  Guide 

By 

Captain  T.  F.  McC.aetmy. 
Infantry 

IN  NOVEL  SPIRAL 
BINDING 
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The  vconii  sittution  confroncini^  Colonel  MoKanJo 
calls  lor  a  ciccuion  witli  even  more  menu]  anr^uuli  dian 
die  hm.  His  mmi  falls  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy  and 
thev,  not  unlike  some  of  out  own  public  enemies,  inform 
tise  Colonel  that  lie  will  sucrendrr  the  Alcazar  wiihm 
iweniy-louf  hours — or  else.  Tlie  leleplionc  conversation 
between  father  and  son  is  an  epic  and  one  not  vet  equaled 
hv  Amcncan  parents  iinricr  similar  circumstances. 

Tlie  story  of  the  siege  unfolds  In  a  day  by  dav  account 
of  the  fighring.  One  by  orK  the  heavy  walls  of  the  Alca¬ 
zar  melt  away  under  uicensc  bombardment.  Airplanes 
rain  liombs  from  die  sky,  ranks  barter  against  the  outer 
works,  .ind  machine  guns  drench  the  area  with  bullets. 
Even-  attempt  to  take  tlie  position  by  assault  is  repulsed 
wiiii  licavv  losses,  so  die  enemy  resorts  to  tunneling  un- 
drrgrounc^.  Tons  of  dynamite  arc  exploded  beneath  the 
Alcazar  and  whole  buiftlings  go  rocketing  into  space.  Yet 
tlw  ilrfendcrs — men,  women,  and  children — existing  on 
horse  meat  and  parclied  wheat,  cling  tenaciously  to  die 
shaticted  nuns. 

rhe  siege  of  tlie  Alcazar  emphasizes  a  certain  .Spanish 
charoaenstic.  Napoleon  first  discovered  it  to  his  sorrow 
at  Salamanca.  It  is  this:  OtKC  a  Spaniard  makes  up  his 
mind  to  Isold  a  town  or  building,  dierc  is  only  one  wav 
lie  will  ever  leave,  and  tliat  ls  feet  first.  Such  is  the  spinr 
of  the  Alcazar. 

If  the  reader  finds  himself  getting  impatient  waiting  for 
tlie  artisal  of  the  relieving  force,  he  should  rrmember  tlie 
defenders.  Thev  had  ro  stick  it  out  for  seventy  days. 


Is  the  account  of  the  Alcazar  worth  reading?  Well,  if 
voii  admire  a  fierce  loyalty  to  ulcals  and  die  physical 
courage  to  back  them  up.  the  book  is  mote  than  woah 
while.  On  the  otlier  liotid,  if  you  are  bv  wav  of  being  a 
pacifist  with  a  sveak  uomach,  v«>u  liad  better  skip  it. 

E.D.C. 

r  r  r 

GHNERAl  VON  STEUBEN.  By  lolm  McAulcv 
Palmer,  Bng.  Gen.  U.S.A.  Ret.  New  Haven:  Yale 
Ufiivcrsitv  iWs.  ^3^  Pages:  Index;  )  Maps,  S^.oti, 

Out  of  tile  welter  of  legend,  inaccurate  observation, 
slipshod  research  and  the  obsciirttv  cast  by  time’s  passage 
j  beam  ol  light  brings  into  bold  relief  the  clirotiiclr  of  4 
man  who  did  much  to  aid  Amenran  lndr|Kndriicc.  To 
General  Palmer  is  due  great  credit  for  liis  cleat,  jtidicnnc 
|xirtrait  of  General  voti  Steuben.  Tins  biography  of  Wash- 
inguitrs  irispcctur-geticral  u  the  first  to  present  fact.s  here¬ 
tofore  unknown,  at  least  to  this  reviewer. 

In  the  hands  of  one  lacking  restraint  and  3  sense  of 
values  die  facts  uncovered  bv  Palmer's  |>ainMakmg  tr 
search  could  very  svcil  have  icsuiccd  in  j  sensational  ‘’de¬ 
bunking"  biography.  Palmer  discovers  Steuben’s  gene¬ 
alogy  to  be  fraudiilcm;  his  rank  of  lieutenant  general  in 
rhe  Army  of  Frcdccick  die  Great  turns  our  to  be  j  flgiiiciit 
of  imagtnatimi,  |)crlu|>s  of  Beniamin  Franklin  who  was 
iiistnmicnr.il  in  obtaining  von  Stculseii’s  services  for  the 
(^nrineiital  Atiiiy.  However,  tlie  pseudo  hetitcnanr  gen- 
cral’s  career  as  a  ni.i|or  general  in  the  American  forces  was 
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^Cfi  Hie  ^e\oice 


By  M.v  ;or  John  T.  deCa.mp,  C.A.C.  WCaktain  Luje  M  Morton.  C.A.C. 
Inilructors  in  Motor  Trans l>OTtalion,  Coast  Artillery  School 

[EAE  is  a  concise,  technical  discussion  made  available  to  the  sers-iee  at  a  time  svhen  such  a  bocdt  is  in 
considerable  demand.  This  one  volume  covers  all  necessary  information  concerning  die  design,  opera¬ 
tion  and  mainirnatKC  of  automotive  transportation  issued  to  the  military  service.  The  text  has  been 
reritu'tJ  and  ap^ortJ  by  Professor  Erwin  H.  Hamilton.  H  S..  ME,  of  New  York  University,  acknowl¬ 
edged  autliority  on  automotive  engineering. 


H' 


Here  are  the  Titles  of  31  Fart-Filled  Chapters; 

Outline  of  Autumotive  Vehicle  Conitniction. 

Explosive  Cycles  and  Firinic  Orders. 

Cylinders.  Pistons  and  Piston  Rinxs 
Conn«<ciin|{  Rods,  Crankshafts  and  Fly-WheeU. 

Valves  and  Valve  Operating  Mechanisms 
Valve  Timing. 

Crankcase  larbrication 
Engine  Cooling  Systeffli. 

Fuel  and  Fnel-Ft^  Systems. 

Elements  of  Corbarctian. 

Carburetors 

Etemenury  Electrieity  and  Magnetism 
Storage  Eatleries. 

Battery  Ignition  ^sterns. 

Starting  .Motors.  Gcneratoei.  and  Lighting  Systems 
Theory  of  Internal  Combustion  Engines. 

Prices  are  relcnl.  postpaid.  On  any  order  ^r  10  or  more  copies  a  discontst  of  lO^r  is 

Mowed  F.O.o.  Washington. 


Engine  Test  and  Perfurmance. 

Uiwl  Engines. 

Oidchcs  and  Transmissions. 

Universal  joints.  Drive  Shafts,  and  Differentials. 
Rear  Axles.  Frames,  Springs,  and  Shock  Ahvirliers 
Brakes 

Front  Axles  and  Steering 
Tires,  Rims  and  Wheels. 

Engine  Overhaul. 

Autumotive  Vehicle  TrrxiWei. 

Painting. 

Convoys 

Organixotion  and  Supply. 

.Methods  of  Inspection. 

Automutive  Maintenance. 


PRICE:  Durable  Paper  Binding,  $2.50;  Leatherette  Binding.  $3.00. 
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crcdiMblc  and  Im  services  were  sikIi  tlut  Wash- 
'jngron  was  unstinting  in  his  praise. 

’  Von  Steuben’s  excellence  as  a  soldier  cannot  be  doubted. 
■Willnn  a  few  weeks  after  joining  Washington  at  Valley 
^rgr  the  Connneiiul  Army  ceased  to  be  a  rabble.  A 
^nch  officer  seeing  the  Continentals  a  few  niontlis  after 
^  .Steuben  became  insjwtor  general  asserted  that  the 
HDops  “dnlled  like  Ermsiaiu” — a  great  compliment  in 
dui  dav. 

It  seems  unbelievable  iliat  a  great  soldier,  imbued  widi 
ptecise  diviptine  imposed  bv  Frederick  live  Great 
^iild  have  been  so  lax  in  his  personal  financial  .vrtairs. 
Hts  aide  and  adopted  son,  Major  North,  coastanriy  re- 
i|cm'>l  to  von  Steuben’s  habit  of  “eating  tlic  calf  in  the 
cow  s  belly.” 

I  Tins  biography  of  a  Pnissian  captain  wlm  became  an 
nl^iericaii  nia|ur  general  i»  ihsrinctly  an  addititin  to  our 
fore  of  knowledge  of  Revolutionary  figures.  The  book  is 
the  seventh  work  published  by  die  Yale  University  Press 
dll  tlic  Gilvtn  Clupin  Mcmonal  Publication  Fund  and 
Bich  an  iinpnmarur  is  nchiv  deserved.  A.  M. 


PEN  AND  SWORD  IN  GREECE  AhJD  ROME.  By 
Colonel  Oliver  Lyman  Spulding.  Princeton:  Prince¬ 
ton  University’  Press.  1937.  151  pges-  $a.oo. 

Colonel  Spaulding  believes  that  "Experience  u  out  inott 
npendve  material.'  and  tlut  all  human  cxpericiKe  in  war 
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is  precious:  because  "Tlic  greater  tlK  mass  of  laboratory 
results  XMcmblcd,  the  greater  the  probability  of  reaching 
a  safe  conclusion.”  And  so  he  has  summed  up  very  de¬ 
lightfully.  the  military  literature  of  the  Ancients. 

iTicsc  Ancients  were  far  more  “modem"  than  our  grand¬ 
fathers.  In  fact,  it  IS  only  since  the  Spanish-Amcncan  War 
tliat  the  United  States  Army  has  caught  up  with  them. 
Tlicv  were  very  shrewd  fellows  indeed,  these  Ancients, 
and  Colonel  Spaulding  proves  it  to  the  King's  taste. 

Xenophon,  whose  bones  were  laid  to  test  some  thirteen 
centuries  ago.  was  a  soldier  who  conducted  one  of  Uk  most 
bnlltanc  rcucais  the  world  has  ever  seen.  Flis  essay’  Hone- 
mjmbip  "1$  a  sound,  practical  treatise  on  liippology,  one 
which  our  cavalry  schools  ought  properly  to  pbcc  in  Uk 
hands  of  every  student."  On  matches,  the  service  of  sc- 
cuntv  and  iidomiation.  and  field  scrv’icc  in  general,  “his 
book  reads  like  any  modem  manual." 

Xenophon  directly  mllucnccd  modem  military  thoueht 
and  practice  throiigK  Wolfe  and  Focli  (which  ilie  autlior 
notes)  and  General  Colin;  and  God  only  know's  through 
litiw  many  others.  The  indirect  influence  can  be  traced 
cliruugli  &ipio  Afneanus,  Arrian,  Procopius,  and  a  host 
of  others.  Wlicn  Vegetius  savs  that  “Vicioiy  is  ^inctl, 
not  by  weight  of  numbers  and  untrained  courage,  out  by 
skill  and  di.sciplinc,''  he  repeats  the  philosophy  of  Socrates 
as  recorded  not  only  by  Xenophon  but  by  Plato;  and  in 
almost  the  same  words  this  thought  reechoes  through  the 
mtlttary  mantuls  of  Maucicc  and  Leo  in  Byzantine  mili¬ 
tary  literature. 


An  illustrated  book  that  tells  the  sol¬ 
dier  in  A  simple,  cnnversational  and  in 
(cresting  way  w'hat  he  needs  to  know. 

\X'nllen  in  Ijn^unge  ht  can  understand. 

The  new  SOLDIFIR'S  HANDBOOK  is  complete,  well-indexed,  and  its  166  pag«  and  50 
illustrations  give  the  individual  soldier  a  convenient  and  compact  source  of  basic  military  in¬ 
formation.  thus  aiding  him  to  perform  his  duties  iivore  efficiently  and  prepare  himself  for  pro¬ 
motion,  Tlie  text  is  based  on  instructional  matter  contained  in  various  War  Department  docu¬ 
ments  that  arc  not,  in  general,  available  for  distribution  to  the  individual. 

CON'VrNIENT  r  PoCKET-SlZK  *  6"  X  4"  X  Vi” 

Produced  with  the  idea  of  giring  to  the  soldier  a  hook  he  needs 
at  a  price  he  can  pay. 

Single  Copies,  50c  Postpaid.  Special  DiKOunis  on  Quantity  Orders. 


It  can 

he  ot  erdone. 
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Bunt  for  Hard  Sers'icc. 

.Simple  and  Efficient. 


Used  by  the  War  Department  for  preserving 
War  Department  pamphlets. 


Vegrtius.  whose  works  were  the  Bible  of  Renaisunce 
soldiers,  reiterates  Xenophon's  innsrcrKc  on  die  necessity 
for  personal  reconnaissance  bv  commanders.  His  practical 
advice  of  keeping  soldiers  contented  bv  occupying  them 
widi  physical  training,  dnlls.  and  maneuvers,  is  a  conden¬ 
sation  of  Xenophon  without  the  reasons.  , 

This  same  Roman  author  who  colored  our  modem  mili¬ 
tary  thought  had  a  form  of  an  estimate  of  the  situation 
which  was  copied  and  elaborated  in  Byzantine  militan' 
manuals. 

The  author  compares  the  military  code  of  Rufus  with  die 
U.  S.  Articles  of  War  ( 1930)  by  placing  dw  text  oi  each 
in  parallel  columns.  The  simiianty  U  due  lest  to  co- 
incidciKc  dun  to  direa  lineal  descent. 

Perhaps  the  best  evidence  of  modemitv  is  to  compre 
the  srudy  of  panics  which  appeared  in  a  recent  issue  of 
Tile  IsFANTtY  lot.'RK'Ai  With  the  chapter  on  the  same 
subjea  found  in  the  wnnngs  of  Scticas  Tacticus.  Sciicxs 
had  a  simple  device  for  use  in  dus  cmcrgcncv:  the  soldiers 
were  to  be  trained  beforehand  rhar  when  a  panic  began, 
each  should  stand  fast  and  shout  “Panic!"  In  those  places 
from  whence  tlierc  came  no  anssvcnng  cry,  the  panic 
would  be  known  to  have  sway.  Where  real  danger  existed, 
“call  to  arms"  would  be  sounded.  Scncas  also  circs  the 
device  of  Euphrates,  who  prescribed  that  if  panic  came 
at  night,  each  soldier  was  ro  sit  up,  hut  not  stand  up; 
ail  who  stood  up  would  be  treated  as  enemies. 

Anyone  reading  Colonel  Spaulding's  book  is  bound  to 


recall  that  adage  which  speaks  of  teaching  one's  grand- 
inoclKr  to  suck  eggs. 

Considering  the  nature  and  purpose  of  chts  book,  aa 
index  would  have  served  a  useful  purpose.  ).  M.  S. 

Ill 

THE  ENEMY  WITHIN.  By  Capiam  Henry  Landau. 

New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.  1937.  303  pages;  35 

illtismitioas;  chronology;  index.  S3.00. 

Capuin  Landau,  formerly  of  tiw  Bntish  iiucHlgcnce 
service,  gives  a  compressed  tran.scnpt  of  the  chain  of  evi¬ 
dence  uncovered  on  wamme  activities  of  the  Gc^un 
secret  .service,  spies,  anti  sdbotenrs.  He  has  wntten  a  tale 
of  intrigue,  conspiracy,  adseniutc,  and  clever  code  bteak- 
ing,  in  many  patu  as  fascinating  as  a  dozen  detective 
stories  rolled  into  one. 

That  otlier  parts  arc  tedious  and  fail  to  bold  one's  in. 
terest  must  lie  ascribed  to  the  author's  zeal  in  piescnting 
so  voluminously  the  case  against  Germany.  Which  u 
not  to  be  wondered  at,  fur  he  assisted  the  Amcncan  claim¬ 
ants  in  their  invesriganons  and  had  full  acces.s  to  their 
records.  He  knew  intimately  many  of  die  principal  charw 
actets  invoivnl  and  nbuined  rbeir  personal  stories. 

As  a  result,  we  see  the  melodrama  replayed  by  die  oiigi- 
nal  cast,  from  the  patriotically  monvated  Imperial  .imlsas- 
sadnr  and  other  diplomats  down  to  mcrccnarv  inccndiariei 
Tile  successive  plots  develop  senutionally:  Railway  dcriKv 
litioru,  fires  in  muniriniis  plants  and  on  ships,  inoail.'irmn 
of  animats  svidi  glanders  and  anthrax,  attempts  to  foment 
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smkcs  in  American  labor  and  rebellions  in  the  West 
Indies,  Mexico,  Ireland,  and  India.  The  property'  damage 
in  the  United  States  alone  amounted  to  $150,000,000. 

Clues  connecting  Section  III  B  of  the  Imperial  German 
General  Staff  with  these  activities  were  found  in  diaries, 
check  Stubs,  incendiary  “pencils,”  a  stolen  brief  case, 
documents  removed  from  a  foreign  consulate  by  drilling 
through  the  wall  of  a  neighboring  office,  overheard  con¬ 
versations.  bomb  factories  on  interned  ships,  stolen  Ger¬ 
man  code  books,  intercepted  cables  and  radiograms  de¬ 
coded  by  the  well  camouflaged  “40  O.B.”  of  the  British 
Naval  Intelligence,  and  so  on. 

The  munition  factory  fire  at  Kingsland,  and  the  ex¬ 
plosion  on  Black  Tom  Island,  are  the  cases  on  which  the 
author  concentrates,  as  these  were  the  major  disasters.  An 
attempt  IS  now  being  made  to  prove  German  complicity 
and  to  collect  damages  through  a  Mixed  Claims  Com¬ 
mission. 

The  moral  is  saved  for  the  closing  pages,  in  which  our 
lack  of  a  counter-espionage  service  is  decried.  Captain 
Landau  claims  that,  “For  an  annual  expenditure  of  less 
than  one  per  cent  of  what  we  lost  from  German  sabotage 
dunng  the  neutrality  period  we  could  maintain  a  secret 
service  and  counter-espionage  organization  the  peer  of  any 
in  the  world.  ...”  W.  G.  J, 

■f  1  i 

THE  WAR  IN  THE  AIR  (Being  the  story  of  the  part 
played  in  the  Great  War  by  the  RAF),  Volume  VI. 


By  H.  A,  Jones.  New  York:  Oxford  University  Press, 

^937-  55S  pages;  23  maps;  index;  t  volume  appendix. 

$10.00. 

These  are  the  concluding  volumes  of  the  official  history 
of  the  Royal  Air  Fomc.  The  narrative  deals  with  the 
organization  of  the  Royal  Air  Force  and  of  the  Independ¬ 
ent  Bombing  Force  and  their  opierations  m  igiy-igi8. 
Mr.  Jones  maintains  the  high  standard  common  to  the 
series  familiarly  known  as  the  British  official  history  of 
the  war.  His  conclusions  are  based  upon  the  study  of 
German  and  French  official  documents  as  well  as  those 
of  the  British. 

Officers  acquainted  with  the  difficulties  of  the  United 
States  in  the  production  of  aviation  equipment  during  the 
war  will  be  interested  to  know  that  the  British  met  with 
the  same  disappointments.  The  production  of  aviation 
engines  always  fell  far  below  even  the  most  conservative 
estimates. 

Much  space  is  devoted  to  British  bombing  attacks  on 
German  territory.  General  Trenchard’s  view  that  the 
moral  effects  of  these  attacks  would  be  much  greater 
than  the  material  damage  is  shown  to  be  vindicated.  The 
British  only  scored  two  big  successes  in  bombing  military 
targets  during  this  period.  One  was  the  destruction  of  a 
small-arms  plant  at  Kaiserslautern  and  the  other  the  blow¬ 
ing  up  of  a  powder  magazine  at  Metz,  The  Germans 
scored  three  major  successes  in  the  same  period:  the  de¬ 
struction  of  ordnance  depots  at  Blarges  and  Saigneville, 


GUNNERS’  INSTRUCTION 

For  all  Coast  Artillery  Organizations.  Fully  meets  the  requirements  of  Training  Regulations 
435-310  (Examination  for  Gunners).  Used  for  instruction  in  a  number  of  R.O.T.C,  units. 

NUMBER  GUNNERS’  INSTRUCTION  PAMPHLETS  price 

I.  2nd  Class  Gunner,  Antiaircraft  Artiliery  (Except  Searchlight  Battery) . $0.65 

n.  2nd  Class  Gunner,  Antiaircraft  Artillery  (Searchlight  Battery) .  0.50 

III.  1st  Q ass  Gunner,  Antiaircraft  Artillery  (Except  Searchlight  Battery). .  0.63 

IV.  1st  Qass  Gunner,  Antiaircraft  Artillery  (Searchlight  Battery) .  0.40 

V.  2nd  Dass  Gunner,  Fixed  Seacoast  Artillery  (All  Units) .  0.55 

VI.  1st  Class  Gunner,  Fixed  Seacoast  Artillery  (All  Units) .  0,50 

(All  Tractor-Drawn  and  Railway  Units) .  0.65 

VU.  2nd  Class  Gunner,  Mobile  Seacoast  Artillery 
Vlir.  1st  Class  Gunner,  Mobile  Seacoast  Artillery 

(All  Tractor-Drawn  and  Railway  Units) .  0.75 

IX.  Expert  Gunner,  Antiaircraft  Artillery  . 1,00 

X.  Expert  Gunner,  Kxed  Artillery  .  1.00 

XL  Expert  Gunner,  Mobile  Seacoast  Artillery . l.(X) 

XII.  Submarine  Mining . 1.25 

These  pamphlets  recently  have  been  revised  and  brought  up-to-date.  They  cover  the  instruction  of  all 
2nd  Qass,  1st  Qass,  and  Expert  Gunners  of  Antiaircraft,  Fixed  and  Mobile  Artillery. 

invaluable  for  ffie  training  and  instruction  of  Coast  Artillery  personnel.  Each  enlisted  man  of  a  submarine 
mine  detachment  should  have  a  copy  of  "Submarine  Mining.” 

The  above  prices  are  retail  (postpaid)  for  single  copies.  To  ORGAJfIZATIONS  of  the  tnilitaty  eatablishmeat  a 
discount  of  20%  will  be  allowed  on  any  order  regardless  of  number.  F.O.B.  Washington,  T>.  C. 
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and  the  bombing  of  the  No.  2  Base  Mechanical  Depot 
at  Calais  which  held  all  the  spate  parts  for  the  mechani¬ 
cal  transport  in  France.  This  was  a  tremendous  loss  to 
rhe  British. 

The  chapters  on  operations  in  Palestine,  Mesopotamia, 
and  Macedonia  show  what  a  decisive  part  can  be  played 
by  aircraft  when  the  enemy  is  demoralized  and  can  be 
strafed  m  Sight.  Similarly  m  the  great  German  defeat 
of  August  8,  1918,  the  Royal  Air  Force  made  a  sustained 
effort  to  trap  rhe  retreating  German  armies  by  bombing 
the  Somme  bndges.  The  attempt  failed,  but  the  attack 
forced  the  German  air  force  to  stand  and  fight.  The  heavy 
losses  sustained  by  the  Germans  in  this  change  of  policy 
did  much  to  break  the  backbone  of  the  German  air  forces. 
In  the  opinion  of  the  author,  the  reputation  of  several 
German  airmen,  notably  Richthofen,  would  have  been 
quire  different  had  the  Germans  followed  the  British 
policy  of  fighting  at  all  times.  When  they  were  forced 
to  fight  continuously  to  save  rhe  Somme  bridges,  Richt¬ 
hofen’s  old  circus,  then  under  Hauptmann  Gdring,  was 
virtually  destroyed.  Adverse  weather  conditions  pre¬ 
vented  the  Royal  Air  Force  from  raking  its  full  toll  of  the 
retreating  German  armies  in  the  early  days  of  Novem¬ 
ber,  1918. 

British  air  casualties  were  generally  higher  than  those 
of  the  enemy.  This  can  be  attnbuted  in  part  to  the  of¬ 
fensive  policy  of  the  British,  to  the  hasty  training  of  re¬ 


placements  necessary  to  cart)'  out  this  program,  and  to 
the  supetioriiy  in  technical  equipment  often  enjoyed  by 
the  enemy. 

The  volume  of  appendices  contains  a  large  number  o{ 
important  documents,  reports,  and  a  mass  of  stadsricai 
data  which  can  be  studied  with  profit  by  all  those  who 
are  interested  in  the  proper  role  of  aircraft  in  war. 

H.  A.  D. 

<  y  / 

GONE  TO  TEXAS.  By  Major  John  W.  Thomason, 

Jr.,  U.S.M.C,  New  York;  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons, 

$2.75. 

A  highly  entertaining  talc  of  a  shavetail’s  .adventures  in 
Texas  shortly  after  the  War  Between  the  States  wlien  that 
region  seethed  with  intrigue  and  was  fraught  with  sudden 
death.  Major  Thomason’s  background  is  alive  and  the 
story  he  tells  could  have  happened. 

The  book  recks  of  adventure,  romance,  and  the  .author 
has  added  the  spice  of  delightful  humor.  Gone  to  Texts 
has  a  nostalgic  quality  which  should  appeal  to  those  who 
look  back  to  days  when  the  American  course  of  empire 
w.as  moving  impetuously  after  having  been  interrupted 
by  war. 

Second  Lieutenant  Edward  Cantrell,  29th  Infantiy, 
goes  to  Texas  and  how!  A.  M. 
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FLOOD  LIGHT  ON  EUROPE  -A  Guide  to  the  Next  ^ 

Wit.  By  Felix  Wituncr.  New  York;  Qurlcs  Senb-  •! 

ncr'f  Sons.  pages;  53  illustrjtions;  Index.  S375.  H 

«« 

Mr.  Winmcr,  lecturer  at  New  Jersey  Tcacliers  College,  it 
wtixe  Ins  guide  to  the  next  war  (or  die  purpose  of  giving  H 
(Ik  public  a  general  outline  of  European  public  atEiirs  H 
jud  their  background.  He  lias  earned  out  his  sdf-appomt-  H 
ed  mandate  with  unr^ucstioned  success.  His  book  is  || 
pxkcd  widi  an  amaxing  amount  of  u|vtfvtlM:-minutc.  || 
conctse  mformation.  Tins  information,  in  sptc  of  its  cn-  y 
cyclopedic  scoiK.  IS  presented  in  a  breezs-  loumalistic  man-  E 
ncr  occauonally  the  effort  to  be  enteruining  seems  some-  jj 
what  forced;  this  is  partiailarly  tme  when  the  topic  of  the  g 
moment  i\  too  tragic  to  be  treated  with  levity.  On  the  p 
whole,  however,  this  book  suminanxes  tlic  Eumpean  jj 
^tage.  Its  actors,  and  the  development  of  the  current  set-  | 
unu  and  dram.i.  more  comprehensively  and  more  read-  a 

ia\e  seen.  a 


The  single  iruganne  binder  is  used  extenuv^  in  ;; 

waicine  rooms  atsd  reading  rooms  of  libraries,  omccs.  y 

Steamships  and  other  public  places.  Besides  lending  || 

a  dignified  appearance,  when  on  the  reading  table  or  y 

in  the  magazine  rack,  it  keeps  die  copy  clean  and  g 

inviting.  Inadsertcntly.  people  often  cany  of!  maga-  « 

lines  which  arc  lying  around  loose,  nhereas  it  is  less  § 

likely  to  happen  if  b^k  is  contained  m  a  bintkr.  The  || 

kev  lock  mechanism  locks  die  tod  wliKh  holib  maga-  ii 

zinc  fastened  to  binder.  Binding  is  made  of  stiff  •• 

boards,  cos-cred  with  canvas,  genuine  or  imitation  f; 

leather.  Also  nude  m  Flexible  Givers.  Supplied  in  y 

colon,  if  desued.  for  any  sue  magazine.  {| 

Thiee  lines  of  lettenng  in  gilt  allowed  without  jj 
charge,  ix.  luiiie  ui  magazine,  organizauon  and  ioca-  B 
lion.  Instead  of  location  wu  mav  siibstiiutc  "Do  Not  || 
Remos-e  From  Dav  Room."  St 


more  corn] 
sblv  than  any  recent  study  I 
The  narrative  opens  on  The  W.ir  to  End  W'ar,  pmnts  •• 
out  Its  failure  and  the  failure  of  the  treaties  which  fol>  H 
lowed  it.  and  finally  the  failure  of  the  League.  TTie  liclp-  || 
Icssncvs  of  die  "pawns  on  the  H.iltic'*  composing  "the  ii 
no(thca.stcm  crazy  quilt"  is  described.  Tlicn  die  see-saw  y 
of  iution.ilirics  Is  introduced  with  an  anecdotal  description  s 
of  afEiirs  among  die  "midgets  on  stilts"  tlic  small  fry  |: 
ol  southeast  Europe.  "Tlic  Heart  of  Europe"  is  the  cap-  || 
uoii  of  Part  Six  which  deals  mainly  with  Hitler  .md  his  Ii 
"poker  deuces  wild."  Tlic  Scandinavian  and  Low  coun-  t: 
mes  ate  treated  under  tlic  tide  ol  "Shnwers  and  Sunshine."  g 
Next,  of  course,  comes  France,  described  as  the  land  of  :j 
cbnrv  ami  order,  wlicre  diplomacy  is  centered  on  scciituy.  r 
Surptuingly,  France  is  now  less  adequately  protected,  ihr  jj 
author  holds,  th.in  in  1914.  jj 

Spain  is  a  luiion  of  individuals,  of  people  wlio  are  jj 
unrolv  lovers  of  freedom.  Mr.  Wittmer  remarks,  "If  die  jj 
fate  of  a  countiy  depended  solely  on  the  hemism  .md  self-  jj 
-iCnficc  of  Its  inliabitants,  and  not  also  no  collective  jj 
wiidoin.  Spam  miglit  duly  cewne  first;  but  in  die  face  of  r 
an  inbotn  mcbnaiion  towards  anarchy,  srlf-slcsmiction,  g 
and  death,  the  pity  slogaas  of  Cuinmunists  evaporate  r 
like  fnvolous  soap  bubbles."  I: 

Tltr  author  arraigns  Alfoaso  Xlll  and  makes  liim  ap-  jj 
pear  as  b.id  as  lus  dissolute  Bourbon  forbears  who  ruled  jj 
ranee.  In  rare  there  may  be  a  foundation  for  this  de-  jj 
nttOcunon,  but  1  am  convinced  that  Alfonso  uiiluppily  jj 
'vas  cursed  by  die  system  and  conditions  into  which  he  H 
«as  l>om  king.  Perhap  a  strong  monarcli  might  have  p 
done  something  drastic.  Bur  it  has  been  a  long  time  h 
unce  a  king  stcpjicd  out  and  did  things.  ^ 

Thf  author  claims  that  England,  and  not  Mussolini  or  r 
Hitler  would  eventually  dominate  Spain  if  Franco  should  p 
*in  the  Gvil  War.  The  Spaniards  would  dirow  out  the  jj 
Teutons  and  Romans  as  dio’  once  evicted  the  Na-  r 
polcoiiic  horde.  Tlicn  John  Bull  would  slide  in  as  the  f. 
mdustnal  adviser  and  money  lender.  jj 

Here  IS  an  interesting  statement  on  the  foreign  "vol-  jj 
unieers"  aiding  Franco:  “In  Italy  and  Germany,  at  least  g 
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I  BALLOT  FOR  ANNUAL  I 
I  ELECTION  OF  OFFICERS  I 


n 


»« 

l\Srat;CTION.S  AMD  iNFUKMAnON  H 


II.  The  Uuiwn  on  p4(c<^  5x1  »  iIk  ^lAtc  ptepored 
by  a  nomtruting  committrc  tn  replace  th««c  mmiben 
whoK  icmi  of  office  expre^  on  December  31,  1937. 

S  j.  Record  wur  vote  by  making  an  “X"  in  the  ap- 
H  popnaic  Kjiiarc  or  indicate  your  cbuKc  by  writing  tn 
H  the  name  of  your  cjnduLite.  Ballon  rreaved  with 

IH  tignature,  hut  no  individual  voter  rccorrlrd  will  be 

comideml  praxia. 

No  member  u  to  lie  ileunved  of  a  voice  tn  the 
nominabon  and  lelecbon  of  the  new  metnbm  of  the 
Council.  If  you  do  not  ap|iiuve  of  die  Committee'* 
n  choice,  enter  your  penona)  choice  in  the  ipace  pro 

Ividrd. 

3.  Balliiti  rrceivnl  after  fanuarv  3,  193B.  will  nut 
{.  be  counted. 

15.  If  milling  imi  a  iiiiliiarv  poet,  pteaic  hand  voiir 
ballot  to  the  Adjutant  to  be  forwarded  together  with 
all  ntlier  ballot*  colln  ted  on  the  po«t.  \lnnbet*  of 
Nanonal  Guard  and  Organired  Rererve  Regiments 
thould  mm  m  then  ballots  to  tlveii  tegtmctiid  liead- 
qiMiter*  to  be  forwarded  at  one  bme.  Those  niemhets 
for  whom  the  foregoing  insiriKiions  are  nor  appli¬ 
cable  should  mail  tbnr  ballots  to  The  .Secretary,  0,  S. 
n  Coast  Artillcrv  Association.  1115  17th  .St.,  N.W.. 
5  Washington.  D.  C. 

I  THE  V.  .S.  C.OA.ST  ARTILLERY  A.SSOC.IATION 
H  BALLOT 

S  Fox  Vict  PmsinrNt  (19)11-1939) 

H  Q  OJoncI  Avery  J.  Caoper.  C_A.C. 

H  Fuk  AiwrnoN.u.  Mcmblks  of  tiic  Exfcctivc 
n  Coi'Nai  (i93B-t939) 

“  "Vote  lot  four  only 


ji 

s 


•« 


^  Q  Colonel  C.  |.  .Smith,  at  3th  CjA..  Pa.  N.G. 

H  Q  Colonel  E.  C.  Webster,  aqjd  C  A..  R.l.  N.G. 

}}  Q  Colonel  F.  W  Thomson,  C.A.-Rcs. 

)□  Colonel  W  W  Bums,  afiodi  CA..  D.C  N.G. 

□  Li  CxJ.  R  M  Perkins,  CA.C 

n  Lt.  Col.  |.  P.  Hogan.  C.A.G 

Q  Lt  Col  H.  L  .Spencer,  ai  ith  CA..  Mats.  N.G. 

2  □  Lt.  Cad.  J.  H.  Sherman,  a^ist  CA..  <  jitf,  N.G. 

H  n  Maior  Mdo  H  Bnnklev.  CA.-Rcs. 

n 

5  Fill  in  iwnirs  of  otlier  candidates  you  desire  tn  vote 
for  in  lieu  of  diose  above 
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scmiofhoally,  volunteer  tounscs  were  cncouragcii  to  spend 
a  paid  vacation  in  sunlit  .Spain.  luli.ins  who  enlisted  wcie^ 
guaranteed  a  premium  of  a.ooo  liic,  a  ^o.ocxF-lite  insurants 
policy,  and  wages  of  qo  lire  a  day.  Nazis  were  promised 
a  salary  of  200  marks  a  month." 

And  this:  "Aviators  of  all  nauons  tned  out  their  planes. 
TTie  previously  confident  Germans  learned  that  thor 
machines  ought  to  attain  higlicr  speed  if  tliey  wished  to 
survive  the  coming  stru^lc.  They  made  anodscr  expen* 
cncc  by  realizing  that  tlKir  light  tanks  could  casilv  be 
pierced  and  destroyed.  It  was  also  found  out  that  liqmd 
gases,  which  bum  the  victims,  for  the  time  bemg  ate  of 
greater  avail  than  any  of  the  piisun  gases  which  were — at 
some  occasions — used.  It  b«ame  evident  chat  lerrtmia- 
uon  of  die  civilian  population  bv  air  raids,  and  by  per¬ 
manent  use  of  the  radio,  may  he  more  effective  than  die 
most  deadly  air  attack  on  fortresses." 

Italy  and  Great  Bntain  with  its  empire  also  come  in  for 
extensive  treatment  by  Mr.  Wittmer.  He  shows  why 
Mussolini  IS  compelled  to  seek  land  elsewhere — pnnd* 
pally  CO  get  the  raw  materials  which  luly  lacks.  Mm 
NostTMm  begins  to  look  like  a  ptoud  threat.  Mcanwhik 
Bnt.rin  is  sitting  on  an  .'inthill  and  siiffmng  one  nightmare 
after  anoclicr. 

Before  turning  off  his  flnodliglit,  Mr.  Wittmer  switcha 
It  monicntanly  to  the  Far  East  to  illuminate  the  "dyiu* 
mite"  involving  China  and  )apan.  He  says  dm  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  coming  war  in  Fiitopc,  Japan,  Osina,  and 
Russia  will  clash  in  the  East.  Ac  that  nmc  it  is  not  im¬ 
probable  chat  Osina  and  Russm  will  be  allies. 

One  cannot  help  but  wonder  wherher  the  mass  of 
factual  data  assembled  m  this  book  Is  entirely  accurate, 
and  whether  the  twists  put  on  the  authors  "unbiased'* 
declarations  of  government  poliaes  give  correct  inter- 
prrtarions.  It  seems  unlikely.  But  it  would  be  Immanly 
impossible  to  hit  the  truth  on  every  m.ittcr  covered. 
Nevertheless,  Floodlight  on  Europe  is  an  outstamling 
book  and  wins  this  reviewer's  unqualified  tccommcnda- 
u’on.  W.  G.  I . 

fir 
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THE  COAST  ARTILLERY  SCHOOL 
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l'al)a)al  I.  ('  Hrlatoa,  Jr.  Majar  T  W  Hail 

14  Oil  W  R  MHaala  ('a|n  A.  P  Xulliiaa 

U  Cal  .1  (I  Prlrk 

Ll  Cal  it  H  Alaaai 

MaWr  X.  X.Canntll 

Ma)*r  A.  II.  CaninkaB 

Xalar  C  11  lll)>illa 


(Mlimtl  X  A  Cnaa 
14  (Ml.  M  M.  Klaaiaal 
Makir  X  lluiitraaa 
Xa^r  W.  X  Xarla 


Tth  COXPX  AXXA 
SlBSx  Oltr.  leva 

.  I  H.  P.  (lUaabam 
r  X  I.  Planlirn 
>B  C  Maait 
>  K  E  WaHa 

’  I  fi  iini 


SU)  CORPS  AREA 
Saa  AxMolo.  Ttsaa 

14.  C.ML  W  e.  Daral 
Waiar  X  K  Pklli|i|« 


»U  OA  DISTIUOT 
PraKdlo,  Saa  Praaatico, 
OaUI 


(MIsaaIG.T.  Prrkliia 
(Mkwit  X  B.  Wilbaw 
(Mlotial  UwurMfi  RakWa 
l4  Oal.  A  I.  laiuttalal 
14  nil.  mnia  HkiPiM) 

IJ  no!  A  J  Ptanrli 
Malar  II.  X  Xakrait 
Malar  P  K  Atamt 
Cal*  P.  J,  Kalkrrtar* 


MS  CORPS  AREA 
Oklaaso.  Ultaoti 


(Mknwl  J  8  Ilaianbiirr 

la  Cal  P.  P  Prtrea 
l.«  (Ml  G.  W  CaatarSar 
MalarT.  X  Parkar 


RESERVE  OFFICERS  TRAINING  CORPS 


llBlmaltT  af  Malaa.  Opmo.  SSalaa 
Ll  (VA  J.  r  llaa 
i'i|4  (1.  J  laiaiinl 

Maaiarkaaatta  laatttala  at  Tackaalacj. 
CaakrMsa  Maaa 
(Ml  a  C.  Vaalal 
lA.  Oi*.  O  Tkiiwai.Hlaklr 
Maair  A  P  Ptakn. 

MaM'-l  ('  X«*4»(l 

samtij  a(  Kav  Haapakm.  Dnkaa.  R.  B 
14.  (Mi  K  U  Pala^ 

I'aia  W  li  flaaaaa 

CuranaiT  *1  Ptlawara.  Vantk.  DaL 
Malar  tl.  L  llaiiim 
Mamr  R  U*  4rfa 
Ca)a  r  J.  (Manlafkaia 

Panlkani  CnlaarinT.  Pardkanu  X.  T, 
Malnr  J.  P.  KiAa 
Malar  i  n  Munik/ 

Vurrnlty  at  PUtaborsh.  PttxtbarflL  P» 
(*ii1aaft  J  t.  IIhWiiibW 
lA  (Ml  n  n  8r1ira*.T 
Cant  K  P  Plaat 
Papt  J  tl  BixlMn 

.tMsuiu  Paiytaefeaic  Isatttstit  RlackibBrs.  Va 

U.  C«*  C  n .  Traarr 
Malar  Xrlaaa  ptixW.  Itt 
Papt  D  b  narrini 
(Mta.  T  V.  Itmatart 


CUP  Hl(h  SchooL  OptUha.  Ala. 

<‘a«M  II  \V  llraiil 

Umrarans  af  klihaaia  Onlnnlts.  Ala 
MaMr  R.  11.  I.'mlrtaan* 

Majar  W  W.  Wprll 
Cat*.  W  K  (*4rlM*ii 
Cat*  J  I)  llraa 
I'aia  n  (V  Raaatl 

Oaarfla  Sckaal  ar  Tachjialasr.  Atlanta.  Oa 
|4  (Ml  T  H  Jour* 

Malar  MV  P  Kraai 
Malar  P.  K.  Marriaon 
(Ml*,  y  U.  Wairta 

MlaaUatpnl  Blata  Oattaca.  Slata  Oallasa,  Mlaa 
Mi^  A.  C.  ChaaMan 
Pais.  Jaha  llarrt 
CapL  W  K.  Hiraiila 

Ptart  Rtoar  CoUasa  PeiiUrrUta.  Mlta. 
Maior  Marla  CnrSrrn 

Tha  CUaAX  Ckartaatim.  R.  O. 

|4.  Cot  Ra«raa  TlParaa 
Pact  (I  A  Patrick 
IMpt  J  X  Raktataa 

imirBKtls  at  OtnrlniiatL  OloctnaaU,  Okla 
Malar  R  V  Wd 
Major  O  IT  lliniiu 
(Mill  H  P  llranraai 


Jallat  TaamtkIp  Itlsh  SchaaL  JoUat  nuaala 
JUMrU  W  Mrllrkla 


RocUerA  Bish  RchaeL  Rachrcrd.  miaala 
Caj*.  1*.  C  u«aa 

OMTanlty  af  UUaaia.  Vrbana.  lUlaala 
14.  Cal.  R.  8  PaklH* 

Malar  J  P.  Ilraao 
Uaiar  J  11.  MuX  Jr 
('at*  M.U.  (Mrr 
(  ai*  T  W  Worlaiaii 

Oatmt  Bisk  Sehaaia  Dutrall.  Mich. 
PaM-  P.  T.  UraSarr 

Mlakltaa  Stair  Callm  il  Afrlcnltara  an* 

Aspilad  Bclaaoa.  uat  I.auilaS.  Ml^. 

U  PaL  C.  T.  Manh 
Cast  ll.  P  Martta 
(Ta|*  J.  U  Rcaai. 

Calnaibla  OoDaca  Pnbwinc.  Im 
Major  W,  U.  MiiMama 


Kanaaa  Stata  Oallaaa  af  Acrtanltaro  an* 
ApylltA  Selraea,  Manhattan.  Raaiaa 


Majar  U  R.  Crotra 
Majar  L.  X  UafcMa 

IM»*  K.  r.  Praak 


Pmvartttp  of  KaniaA  Lavraoea.  Raaaaa 
U  OA  K  r  XaklBla 
Cat*  W  I  BraAs 


0atT«nlt7  of  Htanuota.  Ttumupatlv  Huia 

U.  C*t  A  K  isai. 

>la>OT  r  L  ll«rr> 

('■IN.  L  A.  XiauiKt 


■an  Rifh  SrbMiL  Oalrwup,  T«xaa 
Maair  MattlanA  IWniwim 


WMfeiB(Ua  UBtVMBtty.  >4.  tMMp  Ma 
llaJM  A  II  (lilMwk 

fiwlfli 


Aluardi  Rijk  acbool,  Alameda.  OatU 
Vakn-  L.  J  fiMwke 


Qnirantw  «l  San  rianeUce. 
Sap  fnMiBCa.  CaUT 
14  Cai  riaak  Prabr 
Wa>M  (V.  «>  IliTf 
Malor  tr  P.  Ulrrai 


(’■IN  J  C 


Sacnmaala  H><A  Xctoot.  Aacfamaota  OaJjf 
Mator  <1.  ('  llalM 


BMW  HUk  SdMol.  BatM.  IdaBo 

('•IN  r  H  (InIM 


WUUaa  Ckrlaauua  Hita  ScMel. 
todafcadanc*.  Me. 

Malm  II  r.  PeadlMiui 


U-  lasatlaa  Hick  SckaeL  Baa  Ptatnnacs.  'fialtl 
Me|m  II  U  ArikteU 


Oenne  tUak  ■ckoali,  Denm,  Oelvnde 
Malor  i  II  limik* 


Baa  Praauaui  Hl<k  Schiasla 
Baa  Prurtaco  Oallf. 


Baao  UMk  8«BaaL  Bane.  Wrrada 
•'•IN  J  II  NinkIi 

tmcas  Beolai  ni<k  Bekaal.  laacaa.  Ulak 
Uaiar  B.  U.  Miilaua 


<  alN.  (I,  T  l^imua 


AUaaa  HUlh  Bcbeol.  Alkana  Oa. 
Maiwr  A.  V.  Kiamema 


Actlcoltiual  and  ktackaulral  Oollaga  mt  Taaaa. 
CeUa(a  ttatlao.  Taaaa 
14  Cal  W  C  Waakiaaiaa 
Vaiiv  B  h  iim 


nmeantty  af  OaKfonita.  Berketop.  Call! 

I.<  Pal  M  J  O-HrUai 
Malnr  W  C  dfai} 

I'aia  S  J  liiaalaua 


OlaJk  Stale  Adncailnaal  Oolia|a.  taican,  CiaA 
lA.  CwL  J.  V.  Onewa 
Ca|N.  II.  E.  (?.  Hmlaad 
('•Id.  W  K  llandrlrA 


Uaivetelty  af  Oallfamtia  Xaie  Aaaalea  Oallf 
Ualaf  U.  K.  .Vanai 
Carl.  K  C.  WaUam 


tIairarMtr  af  WaekiadMHk  Baattlr.  WaiA  i 
I'niuaal  Edward  kiataivi 
U.  <M  T  II  (Niamn 
1'^  E  M  Of* 

(MW 


rata  d  r 


Ofovnrp 

StllfJ 


Cal.  Praam  II.  Uianda 
Cad  Ararp  J.  <'4a>|wr 
Cal  Oa<ir«a  W  l.'arlMHi 
Oal  llawaid  E  liaaakrT  .»■  ...... 

Cal  ClIttanI  danae  . , 

Cal.  baadarfard  Jarman  . .  .  , 

Id.  Cul  Harr  rr  C  Allen  ... 

14.  CM  Kalirm  M  Perktar 
lA  Col  Jail  a  II  UMi  .  .. 

lx  CM  Babari  II.  Vaa  Valkaakarpk 


OEVOIUI.  STAPP 
....  . . . ,«  M,  Warhiatltta  U.  I' 


Q.  8.  WITU  TROOPS 

Od  tVahar  K.  Wibea.  Ili|  Tik  Cartn  .krea.  Omaka,  JCakeaeka. 

(M  Prederw  H.  Smilk,  llq  Panaaia  Canal  Daft,  (jiiarrp  liMikie,  C.  A 
A.  Ilrewk.  itq.  atk  Carj*  Area.  Pott  San  llanaton,  Traae. 
fd  Cal  Olla  H  IxacuA,  llq  I'aaaiaa  Caaal  Dr^.,  Ounr  tlri^ia.  C  X 
Id.  Cat  Reherl  C  OarrHl  Pederal  ItMl^  I  lilt  aad  IKidjtr  Su.  i^aka.  Xidt. 
U  Cal.  Uaaiaf  R.  IPdIIrW.  PrrMdinaf  Ran  Pmurleo.  (fall! 

U.  Cid.  Rrnaedi  T  llWd  Rrkndeld  lUrraeka  T  It 
Id  CM  Carl  P,  llorker.  fldqre  Itawaltaa  DelN-.  Pmt  Skafiar.  T  H 
WaW  flale  fr  Ifiawaa,  lUnre  (Hk  Cam*  Araa.  Port  Sam  HMiilim.  IVaaa 
Malar  tPilUani  P  Maniuat,  llilqra.  Itl  Cnrpa  Arm,  Anap  Haee. 

Bmlna  IB).  Mam 

Maine  C  Y.  D  (Mmm.  Ilq  (Hk  Carp*  Arae.  PrarMlaol  Rea  Praarlera,  Cell! 


O.  B. 


Id.  CnI  Kdrerll  Canadar 
Malar  Jeiam  t,.  Uerdea 
CaK  WUlian  I.  Alien 
CaK.  Iraac  U  Kdritir 
•laid.  AIM  C  StaMlar 
('aiN  rtaaald  Mrtann 
Cam  Itanihl  P  Tarker 
Cam  llrarron  Reliaiiilt 
Oept.  Ral  k  I  Ola«Baa 
Ca|N  Jnha  W.  He>mmta 
Cam  KaheM  W  Kmre 
in  Id  Prrdaeirk  K  lla; 

In  Id-  H'lniam  II.  Ilennic 

In  Id.  Inwreara  Mrl.  llupar 

In  Id.  Jaartdi  llnrralca 

in  id.  Lanrmnre  If  fIrvwaWe 

lal  Id  P^lward  It  lleniMlaad 

in  U.  RaMn  J.  Wand 

in  Id  itanp  H.  lined 

1  n  Id.  Matalian  A  ( nnar 

In  Id  ClarmreJ  llau«k.  Jr 

in  U  WaRar  P  RIM 

in  Lt.  Oaanare  P  Htaada 

In  td  C.  Ralirri  Hard 

in  IX  Ckartm  11  DnC 

In  Id  RIrkard  R  .RiMnaier 

inlxCImnerJ  tiimrn 

I  n  Id  Jnkn  C.  Mane 

in  Id  Arnnkl  Mamniar 

In  Ld.  Brewn  I.  PaiqB 

In  Id.  I••■r(  J  lllllberc 

in  Id.  Pkllla  K  Sdam. 

mid  PwnaM  n  WrMwr.e/eM.  A 

In  Id.  Edward  E  J  f^mrarntlk 


kUUTARV  AOAUCMY 
Waal  Pklkt.  R.  T 


Parte.  Praart 


RSCRtnmro  dott 

Id  CM.  KelWr  B  laMaman. 

I*  S  dnnr  KereaMlar  oauw,  Omaka.  Vekrarka 
Id.  CM  (ifiare  lan'arre 

I’  H  Armr  RmTaillacOdtee.  IdHie  Raek,  Ark. 
Malar  JaknB  Marlin. 

C.  S  Armv  tUrmilinB  OBee.  Prwrm.  lltinaw 
klaiwp  Rerlaald  J.  Imkemlutl. 

I'.  H.  Armre  He^alllnd  (MBrw.  Purr  rUamm.  V  T 
Maiwr  Anknr  W  Oewer, 

It  S  Arme  lleeml(ln«  OOm  S.w  Taek,  K  Y 
Malar  Hrarp  H  Rlleee, 

V  S  Armr  Rarnullac  (Hkea.  Part  Hlacant  X.  T 


CM 


.  Ilkiw 


knROEUMKBOCrS  OBTAIJdl 

Ankar  1.  PnIW. 

Cle.  (Naatmaral  .Iffaiea.  Part  llajra  Cntumlm*. 

Cal.  Jalui  T  Oaarr. 

M,  (I  ABalra.  Ilq  <Mk  Cufpm  trm  PraakUa  M  daa  Praaeuaa,  Calif 
CM  ilenrce  |,  Weriwnkakee. 

kd  Armr  MaS.  Ckiraqa,  nitmtla 


CM.  Pranrw  J.  Ilekr. 

San  Jnan,  Pnerta  Rtea 
Id  CM  J  T  II  O'Raar. 

H  P,  Part  af  KmWrkaiujn.  Pact  Ma*«m  Calif 
U  CM.  AMmO  Rtraoc 

In  Armr  Mall.  Hunan.  Mas* 

Id.  CuLCrrilA  \Y  Itawma. 

Ran  Pranrierw  Part  of  Emlmrkaiinu.  Pnn  Ma<ani.  Calif. 
iCnala  Tran|a  ua  Traaiuartel. 

Capt  Oua  Mankall. 

Overaeaa  Keeraltlnt  l>«|ia(.  Ptrrt  RWan.  N  Y. 

Mai.  Iran  Thamar  o,  Arkbnm. 

I^lef.  1.  A(^.  W,W,  Sireelre.  Warklnatua.  ft.  C 
Mat  tlarrTti.  Haraaa,  Jr  . 

Aaierlraa  Batllr  Mnaaateaie  CaminlMlan,  WarkliiBtim,  ll,  C 
Cam  Ortet  f)  Hmmun. 

niftrlMlaarr  Harraek*.  ffaremnrr  trlaad,  X.  V 
1*1  Id  W,  M  Vmtal.  R-P  ran  td  Kmliarkathm|  Part  Mmihi.  Calif 


orrtoT  or  assistaxt  seorbtabt  or  war 

YPaaUnctau.  O  O. 

Itel  Ifrnrr  W  T  RMIa 
Ca(N  llrwrvr  R  Hnrtraa 


O.  A.  RRFRESEXTATtVRS.  OROXAKCE  AKD  UiOINBER  BOARM 
Id  CM  PrTit  ff.  rinwa,  (Irdnanee  Kaard,  Akenteen  Preriak  OroUkd.  Xd 
Id.  CM^nka  H.  Carkraa,  (rrdaaare  Heard.  Abrrdaaa  l‘TaTla«  IlnrnnA  M4  ' 
Valor  Mllllam  Markrfllt.  Eaciarer  lloanl.  PoH  IMrair,  Va. 


smOEKTS.  OTTIUAK  COU^OBS 
In  U.  tt'IBiam  h  MrXamm. 

kCamafknwdle  laetilate  iif  Trehnnlnk*  Caaikrldfv,  Mpaa 


STtmCKTR.  JAPAMBni  TdkVflOAOfl 


I'aiN.  Eltarr  E.  Cannt,  Jr.  r/a  Aiaenran  Kmltaur.  TnkTn,  Jaini* 
In  lx  Kal  K  Baamumea.  r/a  Aaarrlraa  Xmlwaar. Taken.  Japan 


MIUTART  ATTAOMB 

Maiat  IraWreace  0.  Uitakrll  .tmrrieaa  Kmbaae.t  Kla  lU  Jaaelra  Hraitt 
Major  KdwanI  tV  Timkrriake.  Amerlean  KaAaimr  ITaraaa  CMm 


OETAlUrO  Ur  OTHER  BRAXCIIIM 
DBTAnXD  ]  a  0 

Cal  Marerllna  O.  Seiaka,  Hdqre.  Jd  Canw  Area.  Oorrmom  lalaad.  B  V. 
(M  Praar  l4»w»at.  lldara  Panama  Caaal  HeM.,  Onarrr  Helakia  C  X 
CM  Ctiarlm  n  Pallarma  Hdnra  Irk  Ciirwa  Area.  P  O  HIda ,  Aikinta.  Qa 
CM.  Ifearr  C.  Meerlaar  OSIre.  lartawior  fleneent  Waaklnktim  H  C 
Id.  (M  KamWa  X  I^lrr.  Pmt  Itarra.  Colamhua,  (Milu 
td  CM  Jnka  R  San  He.  HI  D.  Panama  Caaal  Iteparlment 


OBTArUIO  SIOMAL  CORPS 
Cam  Jaaww  E  Miftraw.  Phnintdne  Depantnent 
In  Id  Rotwrl  E  Rrkakrah.  Eon  MoRauMitk  X  J 


DRTAILXD  AIR  OORPM 
Sd  td.  Chariea  II  Hleaan.  Randnlali  PMd  Teua 
StI  Id  Jnka  K.  .tmiild.  Jr.  ttaiMaliA  Pl^.  Traaa 
2d  Id  Prank  tl'  Clinmnlr  Raminidi  Ptekl.  Triaa 
:d  Id  P^rlHt  Belt  Raadalpli  PttM.  Teaaa 
34  Id  IMaad  R  Hrakr  RaiwIMrA  PleM,  Teaaa 


DBTAIBED  OROXAXCB  DBPARTaaiirT 
CatX  Omaan  W.  Triakat  I'niaeraitr  af  Caltfamia.  HerkrIrT.  CalM. 
in  lx  Wm  t.  UpCalla.  Ahrrdera  Pmriac  Oroand.  Md 
In  Id.  Idiwrmre  \  Hnawiirth,  Akrrdeen  Pmvlae  Omnad.  Md. 
tn  Td  TTatwn  daH  twwia,  tEnertnwn  Armnal.  Maae 
in  td  Rakartl  P  naaima  Watertawa  Araaaal,  Mtaa 
in  Id.  Ormrairar  P  Pnaell  Waietlnwa  Araenal.  Mam 


in  Id.  rrwderwk  K  Ynnaa.  Abmdeea  Prwatnf  Orwaad,  Md 
tal  Id.  Ckarlrr  K.  AUm  walawinam  AraeuaL  na 


in  lx  KImn  C  Mlirfcrit.  .tkmiem  Prwrink  OraMad,  Md 
In  td  TIerWn  W  MaanflaU.  Pori  Ram  Ilaaitam  TVaaa 
in  Id.  trUlrar  M  Rkldmarr.  Akardwn  Prwriac  Orimml.  Md 
in  tX  Jrrmaa  P.  Rodimlaaaaar.  Walenowa  Araawal.  Mam 
in  lx  tt'iniaal  A  (’ail,  Almnlawa  Prwrlak Ormnd.  Vd 
In  lx  tiakner  S  Caram.  Itawailaa  (redeaarw  tiem  .  lluaalnln  T  H 
In  IX  Edarard  Itodean.  RprinedeM  Anmrrr.  SpnardrM.  Maaa 
In  tX  Perdlaand  M.  nanMirW.  Akaedaea  Praalaeaemml  Aid 
In  lx  Mcar  U.  KlWar.  pleaeUiBr  Aimmal,  Imrwe.  X  J 
In  tX  Paal  X  IrOlMi.  Ordnanea  ItemrmMM.  Pari  Kanakamaka.  T  11. 1 
9d  lx  Jaaaer  O.  Bakar.  WMarlarwa  ArwMl  Uaa* 
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OFFICE  OF  CHIEF  OF  COAST  ARTILLERY 


OOAtrr  AKTtLLEKT 

uoixurrs 

Itt  COAIT  ARTU^ 
LKRY 

r*ri  Kfe«na*i>.  O.  X 

(MKiom. 
naryanUtf,  W.T. 

Majiui* 

IHmii,  0  W,  Jr. 
Drtaiw.  H.  P ,  Jr. 
WkrUrk.  i).  W 

CjrrAtxr 

Mrllr^ti.  r.  W. 

Ratinr.  W.  C 

tVwwuMLU  r 

In  fatt'Ti.xA.atr 
PrawU,  W.  II 
l^rr,  W  II 
RairatA,  J.  R. 
RatlMirUBj,  A  J 
WaM*.T  li 

3li  UcrmtAXTt 
raa  Onwr.  It  P. 
RiJmml  J  tl 
hmtmjt  W. 


Pan  Raulolpli.  0  E. 
I'DUian. 

Wnm.  P  l> 

Ha/ (It 

VkriMiaa.  P  L 

CAPTAtat 

.laJaraa.  (I  n 
naakaam  \  T 
MarUaw*.  J  K 
Myrak.  It.  H. 

lar  UavravArr 

Pawrlta  W, 

tb  Lnvrtxavra 
It.  R.  Jr 
Atfrrr.  ^Mia 


WaAklBctoa.  O  C 

<  Bit*  tir CVaan  AsmAJHit 
RaW'  lArarral  A  11  HaaArrlaaJ 


i\auiaaa.A 
Grraa,  J.  A. 

Htmrsia,  11.  P 

I  jacratAaT  CMAiaaL 

tiaaMr.  J.  t» 

THE  COAST  ASTO, 
LBRT  ROAHD 
Port  Maatoa 

OuboatL 
Uaata.  W  R. 

llAJUBA 

KAaaMHab.  P  K 
llrmrk,  U  K 
«<Uk.Q.  B.  lOrd  I 

iranAiaA 
Itrviu,  llukan 
Arka/lar,  C  V.  R 
RkapbnJ.  C  E 
irhaoiknUia,  R  W 


MAJiatA 

IlaaRy,  C.  W. 
liolair*.  H.  R ,  Jr. 
HrajAkaa,  Aaraa.  Jr 
.tiawraac.  C  II 
HrCltalMT,  a.  U 
Warm.  W.  M 

SORXARIXE  kUKR 

DEPOT 

Ton  Maam 

IJaiiTaBAKT  1  SuAikai. 
ConraH.  J.P. 

OArrataa 
r.NC^an.  K.  0. 

•  Hnirr.  If.  (’ 


DISTRICTS  AND  BRIGADES 


in  0.  A.  DISTRICT 
Battaa.  MatA 

kin  irKAtT  I'nuian. 
Oalkrtr,  R  K 

II  Aim 

Topiiiax.  P  k. 


S4  C  A  DISTRICT 
Mav  York.  X  T. 

llaniAam  litatoAi. 

wntaa.  W.  K 


J4  0  A.  DISTRICT 
PanMaarat 

Hahuniaa  iiatatAA 
«iaUak.J  W 


tU  C.  A.  DISTRICT 
Pari  McPkartoa.  Oa. 

OiMiaat. 

CoKla.  W.  M 


Mk  0.  A.  DISTRICT 
PraolAla.  Saa  Fnnettc* 
Calif. 


l.iaiTtaasT  rouiatA  V,i*vrtxA»r  iiiiAiKab 

Uiranttiml.  P.  A.  kirltaU.  W  H. 

in  laaiTaxAXT 
I'naraOB.  .t  C 


Colrla.  W,  If  natuAmra  ntaasAi. 

TrAry.  J.  P 

IjarTtBAar  fouixaA 
XickalA  If  P  CdMHitta 

UaraiRP  If. 

Wla<.U  K. 

Carr Alt 

Cartar.  T  t'..  Aaia 


HAWAIIAN  SRPA 
RATE  COAST  ARTtU 
debt  BRIOADR 
Pon  DrRoiry,  T.H. 

naiuAUBS  UtaasAi. 

IVmMiraS,  J.  A. 

I'aiiiBAL 

Arlkar,  Rabart 

kurmfaar  CniiiinRR. 
lUlaAA.  U.  B. 

Kaatead.  A.  R. 

UAioa 

WklitakAT.  U  A. 

Captaiha 
IlHakaai,  W.  n  J 
Kraaall.  WaL  It 

lar  kiavPawAArr 

Mark,  J.  J..  AWIa 


COAST  ARTILLERY  REGIMENTS 


14  COAST  ARTILUntT 
Port  Moaraa 

(Mtukai. 

NIm44,  W  R.  Jr. 

Liti-raRAXT  Cotnaai. 
WmAa,  U  U. 

lUima 
Praerk.  P.  II 
(ioappAtt.  k.  W 
Umarraack,  R  R. 

Captairp 
HaAA.  J.  D. 

RaaMMa,  J.  II.  Jr. 

Itm«r.  A.  n 

Tracy,  II  VT. 


In  kiai'raxAtr  A 
Oaatk.  A.  D. 

NaaraiB.  W  P. 

Ifi^R  W 
PrAAIoont  R.  |i 

3a  klklTCBAPTA 

" 

RMa,  T,  Util 

14  COART  ARTIkLERT 
Pan  KaaArtkar.  Calll. 

If  A/m 

Tkaatpraa,  1a  Ik 

Oaptawi 

Mrafaakall,  C.  IL,  Jr. 
NA«r«4.  k 
Paim^n  P 

Pan  RaaacikBa  Calif. 

ijit-TaBAar  CauiBBi. 

RaCy.  R.  k 

If  A/m 

JandbA,  J  P 


r  CarTAla 
Tuuac.  K  P 

In  Ijarraaa'rr 
Stkaark.  U  W. 

Pan  RiavtaA.  Ora 

Cmoan. 

TkaaipBaa.  U 

II  A/m 
Jaaaa,  A.  W. 

CAPTAIa 
CkaaJwn.  A.  K. 

In  iJarrkjrAXT 
Parry,  W  A 

4U  OOABT  ARTUc 
kBRY 

Pen  AauAot,  O.  X. 

CntiiBB. 
wnifarf.  p  e 

liUlTkJIAXT  COUiXaUI 
SaaO.  n.  K 
St4nn,  O  k 

,  MAJcatA 

'  ilisplta  R  T 
4tCanp.  J  T 
PraalBaA.  Rll 
Hatraa..)  C 

Jaakaaa. A  M 

CArrAtpt 
Kriataa.  U.  A. 

Ilria4ar,  R  It- 
liatel.  J  J 
kackarar.  J  Jl 
MOIn,  R.  U 
XIatkaairr.  W.P 

Rrlrrm.  J.  E 
'  Skuaala,  J.  P 
TaftnTH.  X. 

In  ktac-raaAMTA 
nallaakar,  R.  B. 


JaMaiAAkr,  n  J, 
laalaam  W*  J. 

Parka,  iT,  a 
Saaiunt,  AaAm,  Jr. 
Maart.  A  J  ,  Jr 

sa ijKcraaAar 
ParklnA.  H.  T 

Mh  COAST  ARTID 
kERY 

Part  lUaUtlaa.  R  Y. 

Ma/mt 
(illbArt.W  J 
Klcn.  C.  U 

Ctk  COAST  ARTID 
LBBY 

Pon  WlnSalJ  Scatt. 
Omtlf 

Couivn. 

Hatfta,  U.  T. 


Ranay,  W,  W, 

.Vriat,  T  D. 

Ttk  OOAST  ARTIL 
LSRT 

Pan  IlAMaek,  R.  Y. 

Cnaoxai. 

UakmJar,  f.  H 

klAimtABT  CaiAlBBl. 
DaaBlA,  R  B. 

If  A/ ma 
Caaaa.  B.  G. 

Rbria.  W.  W. 

Paptaib 
UcPa44aa.  W  0. 

3d  l.tlt-TA«A«r 
lar4aa,  W.  11 

Pan  DuPaat.  Dal. 


klKCYRIC  AVT  I'tlUIXaC 
Ukkak.  M  J 


l.inTRaABT  cmovai.  Captaib* 


Darir,  U.  O 

UA/ma 
Irriaa,  W.  W 
IHImi.  H.  B 
O'CaaaaR  «l  If 
SraU.  W  Vr 

Captaiba 
Jaaia.  R  (' 
l4aAa,  Daan 
liiataa.  W.  K 
Vkkataa.  k  t> 
flafalrU.  R  R 

In  kin-mABTA 
IIaII,  W.  II 
Tartna,  R  O 
IIAML.J  U, 

Eaat.  J  O 

tP  kmTKBAirrA 

Pnaaaa.  U.  P.  Jr. 
I>a4ar*aml,  G  P.  Jr 
iplfatWr.  0.  R.  Jr 


VkhalA  0.  P. 

Xawaiaa.  Olaaa 

«U  COAST  ARTIk. 
kSBY 

Pan  Prakla.  Kalpa 

klBL-TABABT  <KlbUJIU,A 

Sckra4n  O.  M. 

Praacli.C  A 

Ma/oba 

k»A.  n  w. 

UaBtiat.  k  A, 

CAPIAIB 
Kirkpalrirfc,  k.  V 

In-knrTTRBABT 
RaaHirriOa,  B.  C. 

wtb  COAST  ARTIk 
kSRY 

Fen  RAaki,  Maaa. 


Uajos 

nuwk,  J.  u. 

CArrAiaa 

ItABay,  C.  S. 

MtCaBHay,  J  A 
(HIMIa,  r  A. 

lOtk  coast  ARTtlc 
kBRY 

rut  ASamA,  R  L 

UkiTkaABT  roiaaSR 
Ilaraiaa.  P.  B. 

Mum 
SapplA.  K  k 

CAPTAta 
JoOa.  K.  P 

In  kitlTKiiAap 
darkanU,  it.  A 

Pan  Ra4aiia.  Maw 

lUPTAtBA 
Jaharaa,  J.  J. 

Rraakooi,  C  R. 

.  ntk  OOAST  ARTIk 
•  kBRY  _  _ 

Pan  B.  a  WrUbL  R.  P 

COtiOBkL 
CaUiaa,  B.  W 

l4tirr«IIAMt  I'oMia'' 

Poorr.  W,  C 

Uuokt 
rkaakataa.  A.  C 
Hofa,  li.  K- 
tAapkaaa,  J.  C. 

Kriml4t  V  G 

VaPTAIDA 

CooAaikJ,  R 


1 


MKanlh;  JJ.J. 


1  liU  COAST  AKTIL  S2«  COAST  AKTU> 

UIBr  UST 

fori  KuwtluustkJk  T.  Q  Ten  tt«ac«clL  N.  1. 


l»T  L«SCT»1i»>T» 

Smm  k  .V' 

IliOKik.  tt' 

■»<».  P  'P 

I*  titmxtwT 

^«l•,  J  B 
tStk  COAST  ABTIU 
}£«  ■•mar*!.  rU. 

LtMtOllKS* 

WttUAf  B  II  Ia 
ttBt^ftXArr  Ootiunvi. 

.0%SiK^ft.  0. 1^. 

lUioa* 

Ki>4.  B; 
aftf«r.  J  ti 

|UrT*t4ft 

JhMlI)^.  ^-p- 

A*.  0  E 

MKL  Uni«(»r 
h  J  ft 
KS8,  ft  M 

IfT 

f^vfntW.  Q.  II. 

(PMMiMta.  li.  1>. 

SU  t•tB:«  TlXAkt* 

S&ir.'I.W 

■*•1*  i.  W 
acUin.  A. 

Birw*.t.n!. 

■•ill* 

JtarUiliri..  J  tl 

Ct*rT*i« 

w  I. 


nm  MMim*.  s.  0. 
U*mKt*T  i.>ovoKaL 

u**!.  r  s. 

(Uttain 

t%ML  tr  w 

f*n  Onckau.  T«u* 

|iiai'<>«*aT  notAtkKi. 

«  «  W. 

c.mtir 

tM<*  r.  R. 

IttkCUAhT  ABTII, 

Muir 

iw  Wcrtai.  WuA 

_  Cni.tan. 

Ni.r  W  0. 

.  Lm  I  r«a*»T  CMAxai. 

PkMw,  W  n. 

*R*m!.  U.  a 
W 

Cbp!>  U  t. 


fViiiiau. 

RtWWL 

UiarraKAirT  I'uLom. 
AtiMWa,  U  U 

MMMM 
S«i«k.C.J 
OrawalL  IS.  B 

■  e. 

('*rTAi** 
lta.0.  V  I* 
lUfT*!,  P  A. 

EUt*.  iL  P 

HtMOTML  J.  r. 

JorvAP  A. 

Rhaa,  L  K. 

lit  (jBiTsaavT* 
0(4«i.kl  L 
TMtan.  Kakvfl 
■unfMaa  R.  M. 

»p ijarTwaAWT* 

■VM,  S.  I.„  Jr. 

MwtU,  Xakrrt 

IStk  COAST  AKTTU 
LCKT 

Ton  ■««•*.  T.  n 

(MAtvn. 

WtWrMi.  li  A 

Ubvt*«4»t  Cuijam. 

SakiUi.  i,  P. 

VAJiiaa 

l«<i#qat!l,  PrnlrrlHi 

Rwwl.  n 

I'.rraia* 

W.  0. 

(WAtO.  u  a 

!«  lAatTsaa.iiT* 
Rlia*.  Paat 
rlark,  Rnklar 
Tiihh*.  II  H 
Kln«  V  II 
Tanwr,  II  T 


ijatTuaiTT  Couikai. 
Il*■klml.  M  P 

PMlrr,  V.  P. 

V««M<  SlUmtta 
PaUMi.  W  P 

CjtrtaUl! 
tataTTi  B.  C 
i'arl!*lii.  W  n 
IMT,  J  U 
Mm«<i.sr  n 

U  P. 

lar  LianruAirr* 
ll■rkJa•l>.  K.  S 
ifinim.  O.  II. 

3P  UtatTHiAKI'* 
(TMntWa.  H.  J. 

ViMItB,  C.  (I 

Pon  MaariM 

LttiTnAAT  CuUlBKA 
PimP  A. 

Uajiw 

IlkiaaMi,  0.  R 

I'APTAIP* 
IliMhatlaia,  F  K. 

(UraiU  A.  R 
Kni*r.  O  II  .Jr, 

Baulk.  P.  kIcC. 

lat  lAKc-ruiairr* 

!wj5iIj^*V  .Jr 

WlUlaau,  n  U. 

tP  U»VT«»*irr* 
KfMW,  H.  U 
Oaliek.  J.  II. 

■IBM*.  0.  B. 

WutMiOT.  W.J 

S5Ui  COAST  ABTtU 
tSBT 

Part  Kamckuarba.  T.  U 


CAPtAta* 

Criaa,  V  H 
wA,  P.J. 
KkUuBM.  ■  A. 
TrviliraoiA.  D.  O 
Tvrkar.  O.  A. 

Ilia  It  h 
Rfiiakrr.  It  A 

IHT  IAU.TKKAST* 
KaakaiM.  U.  L- 
tacnua.  u  U 

Sa  UaiTlUAirt! 

ll:sa.pi^ 

m  »• » 

Frilk.  H.  IL,  Jt. 
raaart.  f  A 
Tiraka.  U  R 

IHHk  COAST  ABTU. 
LBKY 

Part  KUIa  P.  1. 


AUtCOAST  ABT1U 
L£BY 

Port  KamakaiaakA.  T 
II  AIM 

CraiaBA  W.  II. 


lUPTI 

WUUri. 


«  ■ 


lar  l.iarraBABTa 
ll•>har«l■,  T  J 
TmaiHa.  B  P. 

fa  lAaiTASAkra 
Baal.  Mr  n. 
llaMrii.  J  5. 

Knunar,  Arlhar 

Rl  It  COAST  AKTIl. 
UtBT 

Port  Moaroa.  Va. 


I'liLnaai. 

Walkar,  K  H 

Majm 
Karr.  C. 

CarraiMn 
Diaaomaa.  ■  E 
SkatiarJ,  lAojit 
Wars.  K  R.  C 

lar  t.iBATUi.AkT 
ItMilWua.  B.  W 

tn  lilaiTBkAaTa 
KaU.n  J 
TkoiMiaaa,  E  tl-,  Ji 
Blair,  tr.  S. 
PmaaroJil,  R.  R. 
Ilmirtts  it  H 


r’Amiaa 
nail|*r,  n  M 
ii«BB.  r  O 
R  liana,  J.  B. 

lar  LikrTKjiAjiTt 
jlatlm,  J.  T. 

1'artlit.C  U 
il.UlaaA.  B.  P. 

ViJuta.  It  U 
napiaa.  A  B 

Pan  Bac*r.  T-  R 

Mona 
Pailar.  II.  C. 

('APTAiaa 
PWr.  U  1». 

Karirr.  P.  R 

TlwklMln.  C  P 
Praaklla,  A  O..  Jr 

lat  l.iiirraaaKTa 
Vm4J,  W,  S  II. 

IlHiriaBa,  T.  P 
StatmA  J.  pa.V. 

Sa  LiarrciiABT 
rmWaal.R  A. 

RMk  COAST  ABTIL. 
LBRY 

ran  Muu.  p.  I. 

irnlOKKL 
Baklan.  Hmrf. 

l.lBI'r*BaBT  CoUlBBL 

*nmar,  K  W 
Rajuaa 

Mar^n.  Raarlaa 
Barra**.  K  K. 

I'aiaiJwn.  J  T 


CtNAlMM. 

CanhtailMua.  J.  II. 

tiBitakaar  OiurKai. 
liihuw,  B.T 

(lAPTAia* 

BlakMiilMa,  VI .  1. 
Praarll.  P.  J. 

Martin.  E.  (I. 

Itandar.  A  M 
Wraaa.  J.T 

lar  I.iarm4na 
Tairani,  I.  K 
.tnAanan,  R  U 

urn.  C.  W. 

30  MauraitAkta 
WalnrauiB.  R,  8 
trnkint.  O  B 
llarriMMr.  H  J 
IIIMal>raMlL  M . 

Ilnlr.  II.  H 
Athann,  .\llra4 
Knrnlrin.  J.  W 

« 1ft  COAST  ARTU. 
LERT 

Port  Skarblaa,  Ill. 

tjarTBaaBT  INiiaiBBl. 
I'Aiaiiiinll  A.  0 

Majiib 

AniMtmaa.  M  O. 

C'APralxa 
WilMB.  A.  E. 

T«mball.ll  T 
PlaM.0.U 
WalkrlAc*.  Trr  a 
Hat  *011,  U  II 
iitima.  w.  r. 

KrOy.  P  H 
XalMn  P  B 
Kmk.  A. 

l»T  lAATTSSAaTa 
llrko*.  K.  M 

Tkaai|Mun.  }|  R 

tU  LlBITBaABTa 
WarSaU.  It.  M 
l.laJ.  II.  r>. 

Baliaiik.  P  li 
Mmttf,  O.  n 

«2S  OOAST  ARTtl. 
LEBT 

Pon  Tottan.  R.  T. 

CUUlBfl. 

K«Iib.  II.  W  T. 


CAPTAIJta 

WkHa,!.  A 
IlacBB,  J  I. 
tiaDMA  I.  R 

Umirt.i.  Vr. 

n«<tn.  O.  W 
MaJlana.  J.  II 
OrrgtMF.  K  M 
Hawaii,  J.  P,  Jr. 

Maaa,  P.P. 

UplVkR.  A.  J 

lar  UarroBABTa 
RayorpaA,  R  B 
Praa.  W, «, 

Rsio,  R  W. 

Ot«aBTaBt.  A  P 

3l>  laBCTBaaKTa 
Mallata,  U.  U. 

Hkirn.  U  W. 

Huaiik.  R  W. 
nark.  M  n 
Hlrkok.  M  J.  Jr 

•M  COAST  ARTU. 
LERT 

Pan  MacAnkut.  Oaltl 

Lmt-mairr  COLOsat. 
TIimIa  C.  It. 

Mar  nan 

lawtoiuv.  .i.  y 
Itaiarlltf.^l  V 

CarratBa 
tataraaa,  A.  It. 

I»«ral.  H.  il. 

ItatiA  J.  W. 

I.Hil*.  I>.  W. 

Ilanilaw.  J  P 
KAwanlr.  P  M' 

l*T  t>i*twaK«ata 
llaaiiAnw.  W  A, 

MaM-4n.  W..  Jr. 
Kaaffua,  K.  K. 

CvrojaL  1>  U 

3a  la«vT*najiT* 
Pnrpby,  P.  L. 
nayanahi.  A.  A 
H|wnfiar,  II  M 
Saott.  J  A.,  Jr 

Silk  COAST  ARTIL- 
LBRT 

Part  shAnor.  T.  U. 


awtk  OOAST  ARTIL- 
LBBT 

Pan  Crotbalt,  Tasaa 

OoUMSI. 

KinilwriT-  ABaa 

laatTaaAMT  LNunraat. 
lUlUrL  R  O, 


ruMPKI. 

MHrkaa.  B  M. 

lAaiiTBkajrr  C'lit.naE]. 
Ilantaway,  P  P 

llAJiMin 

iianicbar,  P  P 

llotMfta,  l\  U 

JfEarAa  W  «J„  Jr. 
Inrvjrr.  J.  R- 
CaaMiA.  II.  D. 


r.trrajaa 
W-Uanw.  C.  P. 
llaydiai.  P.  I. 
Ka«li»h.Cr  S 
lllnAn,  J  I. 

PaiBWr.  C,.  W 
Itanaan.  P.  R. 
Bkinaar,  R.  L. 
U*lMib.R  A. 

lar  LiairTBaABTa 
Rnta  I.  a 
Oamy.  0  R 
Aliaparilrrtn.  P.  11. 
Plram.  J.  M 
KInrt.  II  W 
Plaknnanr,  R  fl 
Knarwtck.  k  R 


l.lfi-raaaNT  l\iu>au.a  UklTOPAirTa 


IWaalt.  R  E 
Mrrain.  J.  R. 

Uarnaa 

Taliafarto.  E  tl .  Jr. 
Pamaaaatk,  U.  11 
Kond.  M  M 


WaHar.  K  II 
MrllnUrlak.  P.  H. 
Mama.  W.  H 
Day*.  B 

ttakWHaii,  0  n 
Saala.  «lr»a 
Kattaiaa.  U.  M 


UaiM 
Jlarrla.  C  R 

CArrafsa 
Hnllard,  A  (. 

HnUlulI  W 
Papaalath.  W  II. 
PaarMa.  J.  U 
May*.*,  H  P 
HIhwi.  W  R 
Rnra  H  T 

lot  LiBiwanAwra 
tlrwrat.  C  S 
HantIflA  L.  0- 
Tkarlla,  J.  P. 
LanSanaikM,  I'.  B. 
RataitlBlak  A  A 

30  UstwaMaat 
Loakkatl.  C.  K 

am  OOAST  ARTIL- 
LERT 

Part  MtlU.  P.  t. 

l.m-rakAtT  rmoan. 
Tiodtaa,  R  9 

y*jua 

Itowarlnf.  llanJaBii* 

I’Amian 
Lantry,  A.  1. 

Rnmcar.  R  H 
niltraraa.  J  C. 

.Vlakatona.  A  H 
KasUad,  J.  M. 

MarkK  E  A 
Manru*.  K  li. 

Ama.  mi. 

l»r  ijavTaKAAr-t 
Poki.  H.  <1. 
lUitmaa,  A.  tt. 

Uallraaa,  B.  t, 

Rnath.  I>  H 

Su  Ufi'raKaoTa 
Xnara,  J.  C 
Miaar.  It.  M 
WallBMon.  P  II 
Munaa.  J  H 
SklnNaal.  X.  A 

d24  COAST  ARTU. 
LERT 

Port  MlBa.  P  t 

l.iai'TfaAirt  (SituaMa 
IVarraHi  A  II 
Oalan.  S  R  <  P  a  ) 

MAinaa 
I'arawaW.  B  M 
HrMnrraw,  H  .1 

Carr  AM! 

I'alaya.  P  0  (PS.) 
Pamidln,  n  0 
YaanRd.  E 
y.XIaaay.  M.  J. 

tar  Liaimnaata 
Mr-daan.  D.  M 
Tkaraar,  A.  U. 

Kaalar.o  R.  Jr 
MrKiw.  W.  P 
MrRnyiuddi,  R  lIrP,  Jr. 
Munr*.  P.  W 
M'ntaal,  O.  J 

311  t.lfirraMaMta 
Rardr.R  V 
f^na.  r  P  .  Jr 
Cordta.  fl  P  Jr 


DEPARTMENT  HEADQUARTERS  AND 


FAXAICA  OAXAJ.  D& 
FASTHEXT  STAFF 


FAKAMA  DCFAXT 
XXXT  OXABSIOXIO 


UNASSIGNED 


HAWAUAX  OBFAJir 
MSXT  UKAS810KKO 


HO  HJ>.  or  UAXilA 
ASV  ST7W0  BATS 


PBiurpixz  dcfabt, 
JCEXT  UXASAlGJtEO 


I'llMIBd. 

.  E  A. 

Fxtac  s««i«T 

Un-miiBXT  CnuiMn. 
SaHli.  R  K 


UlVTVXXMT  COLnXKI. 
WtuklAdoa.  W.  C 

ILuoa 

iMBaratorl  K.  J. 
CiriAix* 

•MinTCitBM.  X  L  F 
MfOBBiO,  P  C 

Wkkw.  cTb. 

X<lMn.  O.  A 

M.  A. 


I*T  lASt'TSkABT* 

Twrtnm,J  II. Jr. 
IIjMlwrilM,  C.  J  .  Jr 
Frrttrtrwta,  C  H 
T»brr.  A  F. 
MirlArhlM.  C  U 
iWf.  F  T 
FtMarrOa,  l>  F, 

an  l.in-nVAXT^ 
Ntt4Mr,  L  II 
A  O 

Hwnuw,  O.  A. 


cobora. 
MmiuB.  U  C. 


HkfiuuKU  (iuaui. 

tlirliBli  F  F. 


LumxAVT  CUUIBU. 

ItiMb  F.  X 
iOirak.  C.  H  A 

SLuoa* 

K««UA«>v  A  F- 
JttltiiMii,  H  F 
C  L- 

AnAkfMML  A  W 

UdJ, 

lUrTAixi 
l»tu.  W  V 
tWy.  U.H 
ll>rr*ii.  t>  tl. 
nnforr,  P,  T 
PMUhMmaa,  J,  U 
EdMrtilftrB*.  D  A, 

0*r4.  II  P 
Hmtrlah.yf  B 
G.  F..  Jr 

lltr  l>IXI'T*XA»T« 

n*rT»li.  J  T. 
nmwa.  .V  h 

So  Llll'TkkAKT* 

KHufA*.  H.,  Jr, 
ItoFtrtar.  C.  U 
KaMm.  W.O. 
lUX  L  A. 

CartiA  K.  I. 


CoUtXSL 
Tarry,  T-  A 


LABCTA.k  KXr  CMakSSLA 
liaoj,  J.  II. 

PB«.U.  O 


llAJma 

Pkini|».  X  E 
W  R 

Fnio.  C  « 
llarriafiM.  J.  H 
Svvti,  F  8. 
r«aaM«.  M  R 
ParMAA  H  II 


CarTAiK* 
Uallry.  b  J. 
maltli.  J.  W  IPS  I 
UartrJloo.  F.  I  PS  I 


lar  l.tai'Taaaaa* 
WauAharr.  K  J 

inan.  8.  r. 

A.  J.,  Jr. 

IMmniJIy,  M.  II.  I  AlJa| 


laar  ravaur  rouiitu 
L*ra«I«A,  J.  >1. 

KoMilf,  W.  f 


MAJMca 
LaAmaaa.  b  II 
Uaraait.  W  P 
HrilrMa  R  W 


I'artaiaa 

SrvUJa,  ParOUw  (PA; 
Saolaa.  U  H  |P«  t 
bnuon.  I.  A.,  Jr 
Harry,  J«ha 
VrNamM,W  L. 


m  UatTaXakra 
Roy,  I*.  A 
fUrr^  J.  n  F. 
lAjar.  A.  It 


2n  l.iityaatkT 
l.nit.  o  r 


THE  COAST  ARTILLERY  SCHOOL 


COKMAMOAKT 
balk*.  J  W. 

STAFF 

I'Obnaab 
Qanlaar.  F.  Q  O 

lAFt-rcaaMT  CnuiXUA 
FraAtnira.  X  T 
Clark,  r.  S 

Maioa 
lAarry,  P,  I*. 


IKRTHaOTOlUi 


Baxuiaartns 


8TOOEKTB 


Ta«ttc> 

biai'TCNAirr  (MLoBat, 
IVi.  R  F. 

Muoaa 

llrUaA.  E.  b.  ilaf  > 
TrtM.  U.  B.  (Oar.l 
Jadutta,  II.  K- 
HsrlllB.  X  K. 

Paal  F.  M  lA  C.l 
U. 


Carrata 
liMaalijrr,  t.  I. 

ArtlUary 

l.iabtaataT  Tucuaiu. 
Cmaair.  B  V. 


Maroba 

vaaraA, 


R 


Carrama 
RuraA  X.  A 
llarbrr.  KrIaarA 
llalrmab.  «'  XT 


UaryaaaHy  IVnaiaai. 
CraMvr.  R.  V. 

Majnaa 

(Vrahran.  U.  IteC. 

Laata.  P.  W, 

Cartaiaa 
Bartlan.  L.  W, 

ElilUtrA  SpMtalUU 

lAaCTaaaaT  Coiaraai 
PraAUaan.  R  T 

Carranra 

Kaaa  F.  11 

Siaaaaa.  V.  C 
Itaruaaa,  X  X 

Estaartaa  Oaann 

bncTSXaxT  C«bosaa 
rUrk.  F.» 

Carraiaa 
Rlarr.  X  E. 

TbaaiMaa,  C.  B 
nuatar.  I).  A. 


Bacalar  Oosm 

Carratar 
(lariJ.  K.  R 
WrKM,  W.  I, 

Hay,  r  X 
Kliaai.  V.M 

tar  LiKi-rKNaara 
llanala.  W.  It 
Fmlarict.  R  T 
CaacJaa.  X  A 
FaUar.  A  b .  Jr. 
.ibaasilrr,  b  N 
r<itt,F.  T 
Huaiar,  H  «’ 
StaylMi.  T  V 
KSMiaora,  W.  V 
I'aorar.  U.  II .  Jr 
RbaraX  B.  C 
Uatalar.J,  K. 

RoUi.  I  n 
bajir.  F.  V. 
JoSaaim,  li  li 
Sirair,  l*raa(ait 
RaAa.  W.  A 
AtUaUk  O.  X 

CaX  W.  B 
Uwdil.  F  A. 

Moara.  X  F. 
UcFrtrly.  II  G. 
Uarrrr.T  U 
Taraar.K  A 
laalir.  R.  C 
bana.  f*  G 


OTHER  SCHOOLS 


TRB  OOXMAXO  AXO 
OniTBRAL  STAFF 
SCHOOL 


aua 

Majua 
RaaitM.  K.  AT 


Baakar,  O.  B. 
HrXrrIy.  <1  11 
Haiu.  T  J 
Ibrkay.  b  W„  Jr. 
HtriyiMB.  D.  E 
caraway,  C.  T 
iaffaraaa.  b  W 


Startmta 


biatTaaaar  I'nanaaba 

nilua.  X  b 

baan,  X’  K 
Braara,  R  D 
SMsft.  b  b. 


THE  ABMT  IKbOS- 
TRlAb  OObLEOC 

Stan 

Ca«aia 
O,  R.  Bartraa 


Itutradora 

blBPraaaar  CuLaaai.a 
Uryar,  O.  R 
Uarkar.  i:  t 
Flahy.CX 

Uajosa 
PkiOttw.  T.  K 
vroMw.  J.  H. 

Batuaaa.  H  F  E 
WOlrara.  B  b 


Camaiar 
r(fc^aa.O.«. 
WlWt  A,  Jl.  Jr 
AflaaTw.  r 
SkaX  b  O 
VaaJaralalB.  H.  J. 
HrPkrrwM.  W  1. 
Faiw.  R  n 
HlaaMw.R  I 

GWaaa.B  J 
Martla J>  D 
WUMvT.  R 


MAJoaa 
OMiar.  C.  K. 
brwU,  J.  T 
HtakriM.  R  R 

Parrata 
WalMa.  W.  b. 


TBZ  XAVAb  war 
OObbZOE 

SUUmi 


StaBata 


Majoaa 

batlua.  b.  b 
banaX  b  C 
OrlCT*.  b  M 


ARMY  WAR  OObbEOE 
lanracrar 
Xajoa 

Oamadoa.  W,  bab 


biawnaxT  CotAinu. 

Via  VaOtaaSarili.  X  X. 


StsdaBU 

biacTSBaar  Crurritaui 
ttlaaa  C 
Kakb.  J.  F 

HaJOB 

OwSraa.  11.  W 

THE  ATE  CORPS 
TAOnOAb  SCHOOL 

laamclot 

HaJrt* 

KanBxF.O 


UU.^  T  A. 

Jalta^  Harry 

IXB*.  J.  J. 

Oary.  I.  W. 

HaaXair.  T.  K 
IMUr,  P.  J. 
bocaa.  W.  H 
bipuanah.  tjttar.  Jr 
FabrJiIU,  V.  It. 
Halrwy,  l'.  W..  Jr 
Patlaraaa,  C  U 
(%apaua,  E.  A 
Ahdrwwa.  C  b 
rllbaaa,  K  I 

Haa^.  b.  K. 

KaiaMa.  Ftaaklia, 
FatSar,  RalaaJ 

rl’hU.  Anar! 
Tatra.  Saaiarl  (I 

ir  RMI!  I 


•"  I 

Inarl  V 


111  I.iarraaaaa 
MrCorarU'k.  Wia  S 

(O  M)'  I 


ABrtarad  Taekulaal 
Oovraa 


Carraiaa 
Uarkar.  W.  b 
.XSank.  P.  W. 
b<rT<«.J.  X 
liatFMaiaan.  M 


I  ar  biBi’xaaaara 


I 


Slodaoi 

Carrua 
Ktaauar,  R  II 

THE  IXTAirniT 
SCHOOL 

tnatmctar 

Uajua 

Tartay,  R  K  .  Jr 

MASSACHUSETTS 
IRSTITUTC  OF 
TEOHXOLOOT 

BMSam 

ia»  iJsiTBuairr 
Irrlaa,H  M. 


MINE  PLANTERS  AND  CABLE  SHIPS 


jtnlww  Smird 

a.  WriiM.  !f .  T. 

r.  9 


CmUmUrJtMpJkJtfMnr 
Fan  KanoKh.  X.  t 
Ca^Aaln  j.  II  Ca/nin 


antnd  lUMaJ  0.  0. 
Onl. 

Fori  lUMork.  y  J. 

<‘a|<UniCku  11  Wal* 


Ctnfid  Jmkm  V.  JicA*  Otnerwl  J.  Tnmktm  BrO  Owntral  Wdfimm  Jf. 

Md.  Fan  WhmImi.  Waak  Omlaa 

Fan  UMKraa.  Va.  lai  Li  J  A.  Fan  Wmiuaa.  C  £ 

•laia  W  n  ItavtiKiaaa  t'apiata  O.  A.  FarA 


U  CM  irfm  IT  .V0M 
Fan  WlalMl  Scan,  CallL 
i'AFUIa  SaaoMl  Kabia 


Cl  0«aa»«  F  t.  Bmrt%- 

FanUlOvI'  > 

IM  U.  fTk  raaa 


NATIONAL  GUARD 


fliTicE.  oirar  or 

yaFloKAX.  OQAKO 
IVUAU 

yafF«aylnH  D  O 


ti.CW.iF  Itucaa 
—  *  r  LaKa*  faitaa 


COAST  A&TIIUBT 
KATIOFAL  OOAkO 
UOtMAKTK 

iBitnutan 

lAOnl  tr  H  rkaitla. 
t«wa  IHD),  pan- 
Ital.  Maiaa 
MaiW  liaarc*  Waam, 
li«U>  «AA).  Back. 
Iaa4.  Maiaa 


Capt  SamT  lIcOanaakK 
IFTIh  (AA),Caa- 
<anl,  K.  II 

U.  CM.  B.  r.  Ma44iu. 
Slllk  ilAAL  Daatam 

Maaa 

llalat.  n  TacM. 

Sllat  (lIDt  BihMu. 

Ila*« 

Uainr  A  V  Wlaion. 
X4UI  (HO).  Fall 
Ki«ac.  Maaa. 

Malar  Mrutlaia  Raaknk. 
»434  lUtll,  ntl4ca 
l«ri,  iWaa. 

U.  CJL  B.  n.  MHicar. 
SIS4  (HO).  IVan 
4aaca,  R.  I. 

Major  R  T  fliwnca. 
1494  (HO).  Prori- 
4aara,  R  I 
Majari  L.  Cralt. 

X44di  iTTt),  Naa 
Tark.  X.  T» 


Xajar  F.  A  Baaaa, 
XlSth  lAA).  Xro 

Vark.X  T, 

CM.  L  la  FmSIaioii, 
aiSlh  I  no ).  Braak 
Ira.  S  Y. 

Marar  A.  L  PanarWa. 

SiStk  <nu). 
lya.  S  Y 

raiaaln  Xrlaao  Harltnar, 
(••lb  I  4lA  >,  VritaiiiA. 
tan.  liaL 

U.  I.W  UTW.  Mark. 

xairl  (in>),  WUalac 

♦an.  IM 

M^r  n.  H.  BlackarR. 
ilflik  lilOl.Raaa 
tikr.  Va 

U  (W  i  L  Wnctalr, 
SlAlk  1 110).  Lrark 
•airt.  Va 

Major  r  i  Uararr. 
aiaik  lAA),  ADae- 
lava.  Pa 


Major  S.  O.  Baaaiaa. 
ttSih  (AA),  ASaa- 
Icivn.  iSa 

U  Cal  R.  UalbM«. 
3l3Ui  (AAI,  Afin 
loan.  Pa 

lA.  CM  l>«  K.  tanaocr, 
ISOtk  (AA  ).  Waali 
in(tan,  D.  C. 

Major  i  AaR.  Walbark. 
»SA  (TO).  Wlknlai 
lan.  X.  O. 

iUitr  P.  W.  RaUaAfa, 
(HO),  Calna 
Ma.  H.  (’ 

tACM,!!.  P,  Korea. 
3«4lii  (not.  Ruita 
bora,  (la. 

U.  Col,  P.  L  Ilaahiaa 
SASlIi  (linit  iarknw* 
ritia,  ^ 

Major  X.  L  Aiama 
20X4  (A A),  C%itu^ 
llhaola 


(anr  A. 

;k)X4  {AA>,Canlui«a. 

Ma 

Malar  Kroaatk  MrCattr, 
20M  (AAl.StviaA 
SalAMa. 

lA  Onl  C.  1*  Oowt. 
SOOik  (AA).  Ullln 
Roclu  .\rk. 

Major  J  ft  Puvara 
Xoaih  (AA).  Hat 
SnruiAa,  Ark. 

Majw  P.  0.  Blah), 
iOOIk  (lUM.Kaa 
Fnaalace.  (Mill 
Majar  Krnank  Bamilrrr. 
249tS  illUl.SaUn, 
Or* 

(’ap(  K  W  Crirhlov. 
lAMk  (HD I,  Chop 
Mnrrar  Waak 
tjOat  W  E  DoraQ. 
2AIM  I  AA),  8aa 
nal«a.  CaMf 


ORGANIZED  RESERVES 


lata  A.  DlSTRKrr 

Hi  fcatan.  Maaa 


X4  O.  A.  DlSf  UOT 
RA.  Vav  Tetfc.  M  Y. 


34  0  A  DISTRIOT 
II4.  Fon  MoBTon  Va 


4tk  0  A  OIATBIOT 
Ha  Fort  McPbanon,  Oa 


AU  OOBPA  ABBA 
II4.  OalOBboa  Ohio 


P.  HarrlaH  rWaart  A. ■•UMar  Cnloont  L.  C.  Brinlaa,  ir.  14.  CM  0.  R.  Jonan  CalaiinlM..i  Cmn 

■  rrtflrM  CabtAal  C  W.  BaM  U.  Ca)  A  0.  Frlrk  )4ajar  V  W  Halt  14  Col  M  M.  KImiarl 

:  mkam-  14.  CM.  H.  LaR.  Mbltar  lA.  Cat.  R.  tt.  Atwiia4  Capt  A.  P.  BaDtnii  Malar  ^  R«a4raaa 

_  14  Cal  H.  K  fliMa  U.  Cot  T.  M.  Cbaar  Malar  W.  It.  Marla 

)  Malar  R  J  VaaBnihltk  U.  Cot  F  M  (Irroa  lA  Col.  K.  B.  ('omit 

tJ.  (Nil  H  F  Imala  l4  (V4  P  E  Rtaorr.  Jr 

Major  ttal)i^  Anaaaaa  Major  C  I>.  tfla4ta 


[ 


Ttk  OORTS  ABBA 
Mq.  Bleu  Ottp,  Iowa 


•  'oloool  B  P.  Ohwabnm 
MaJar  l<  L.  Plaatfro 
Ma  or  E.  C.  Maa4 
Ma  ar  a  R.  WoUn 
Major  I.  a  UiH 


•tk  OOBPR  ABBA 
llq.  Baa  AbiobIo.  Taaaa 


U.CWO.C  Waraar 
Major  E.  B  MfCarlkr 


Sib  0.  A.  OI8TBIOT 
Rq.  PraoMla.  Baa 
Fraaclaco.  Oallf 

r<4antl  O  T.  Parkina 
Colanni  K  B  WIHtaan 
Cnianal  P.  D.  Hanhrr 
rolanH  A.  U  l-osalaM 
Ll.  Col.  Wmia  SUman 
LL  (W.  A.  J.  Franck 
Maaor  II  K  Hskrrna 
Manor  0  M  Adaaia 
Caio.  D.  i  llalkaffor4 


Aik  eOBFS  ABBA 

Hq  Ckkaco.  minim 

Cukiarl  J.  4.  Daaonkury 
U.  Col  C  n  Pnrta 
.  Cot  O.  W.  Eaatanlar 

aior  T.  R.  Parfcrr 


RESERVE  OFFICERS  TRAINING  CORPS 


'ISMantty  of  Matna.  OnnM,  Mama 

Ia  ■  111  J  I'  Haw 
ftMa  1.  J  l4>«tva( 


rkaaolta  Inatasla  at  TarknoloiDr. 
ikrblaa.  Maaaarknaatta 

I4  I  I  Tkaanaa  orabU 
M«>"  ♦  1)  Fitkm 
luiot  J.  C  Ba44i4l 


[  %M«aU7  at  Bam  Baanaklra,  Dnrhaai.  M.  H 
I  Ia  I ...'  B.  \V,  Pathrr 

<■„  ,  w  «.  nraaa. 

ifa»r  at  OaUarua.  Kavark.  DaL 

Ma.ii.  R  W.  Ar(i> 

r  J.  CaHuiaakaa 

Capa.  T  L  Walrra 

Ontaanttp,  ForSkapa.  V  Y. 


J.  P  Ktibn 
Maj...  4.11  Mamkr 


_  —  nf  ptttabsrxh.  Plttakargk.  Pa 

CMwfio-i 

U  Trl  H  W.  W||Mrt» 

M^  K  P.  Plau 

i.  P.  Mlinktf 


VlrcfaUa  Polptachnlc  InaUlnte.  Blaekafaort.  Ta. 
14  (*oi  <’  It  Taoaar 
Malar  .Xriaao  IlUuh^.  Ill 
MaJwW  S  Pbimiw 
Cata  Vr  i.  M'olfr 
Capt  T  W  Maafar4 

OUn  Uktb  Stkeat  OpaUkA  Ala. 

Ma>nr  Ci  W  llr.m 

Rnirinltp  at  Alakasifc  Omraraltp,  Ala 
Major  E.  11.  Tln4rraaaal 
Mslnr  W  IV  Wma 
I'ata  W  K  a'arknai 
rapt,  W.  A.  WMl4rll 
("apt.  R  W  Raaaall 

OaaiBU  Moat  af  TocBsalonr.  AUaaia,  Oa. 

Ll.  Cal  T.  U  ioiiaa 
Major  W  l>  Raan. 
r.aiTl  H  It  Xraaua-i  Jr 
Cal*  F  ll  Walrra 

Atkana  Hlgk  Bckoa!.  Alkana  Oa 

A.  V  KittssttrMiti 

SCaMaatpBI  Stata  OaUaga.  Stair  CoQaqa.  Mlaa. 
Manor  M  llatXro.a 
rat4.  C  P.  Teanr 
Ca(4  vr.  K.  Slaaan 


Paart  Blirar  OoSaqai  PoplanrlDa.  Miaa 

Mapir  Mario  I'l.rilaro 

Tha  OtIaAaL  OkailaatM,  S.  O. 

Li  Col.  floiMllnc  PaokanI 
Major  U  A  PairiHt 
Capi-  J  S  K^binaa 

Ostpanttp  at  OtsctssBU.  Otnrtimall.  Ohio 

Mavr  e  W  Hlcslaa 
Majiir  W  H.  MrorarA 
Capa  IT  B  Sir(Hilaii4 

Jotlat  TovsaklB  Bisk  Sekaol  JoUat.  TTIInala 
Manor  tT.  Jokorila 

Rockford  Risk  Sekeol  Borkford.  minola 
Ca|il.  P  C  linao 
l‘a|4  i  L  llaasan 

Ontrantip  at  nUnaU.  UrbanA  UlnaU 
La  Col  B-  S.  llaboia 
Major  J.  I>.  Brown 
Mj^  j  B.  Malr.  Jr 
Capt  P  P  RrloriMar 
Capi.  V.  W.  WartauB 

DatmR  Risk  Sckoein  DatrotL  ktirk. 

Manor  II  B  firoaaworal 


Ktcklgu  SUM  OMIna  af  AfncaMnnl  nut 
AjpflM  ■tiaax,  iui  La>«a<,  MM* 
l-l.  •««.  V.T  UanK 
<  al'l  D  H  HmiiK 

CalMskU  OoUtn  Baba***.  Iowa 

Maxtr  W  1.  MrMnrrM 

Mat*  0>D»g»  at  AfTlnJtanl  ud 
Anna*  Sctaoca,  MaBhaltaa,  Kib«i» 

Va>r»r  l«  U  4  r#«« 

('«p4.  K  I' 

I'aia  II.  H  .lWrl<* 

Ouvanttr  at  Itaawa  tiKarauca.  lUam 

rutan#!  K  P  HaUaia 
I'ai*  >V  I  HraJf 

Vatraraltf  at  MlanaaMA  M1iib«*»«1u.  Mtnn. 

U.  I  vt  X  I:  i>u«i. 

Majar  17.  I..  Ilarri 
Tai*  I.  A  Xlmniar 

W*aUnston  nalaanlir.  A>.  Bom*.  Mo 

Vaiar  .1  II  llilpflnaa 
ra|a  J  r.  haiit* 

WUUaai  Okrtaaua  Bleb  Scbool,  loAo- 
paaAoMO,  Mo. 

Uah»  11  K  raodlaiaa 


Daerrar  Hitt  lltboolA  Daovor.  OalMado 
Mapif  J  ll  tiramr 

Acrtcaltanl  and  Mf  hiBlnl  OoU*«a  at  Taxaa. 
OoUm  StaUoB.  Tnaa 
I.I  Col.  II  t  Biaia* 

MaAw  B  K  ItiU 
CafO  f  X.  llaUmoaAaail 

Ball  Hl(b  Scboal,  Oohroaaaa.  Taxaa 

lla)aa  Matllanil  HMIaiaa 

XUmata  Bleb  •cbaol.  AixBaAa,  OalU 

Maiaa  Z*  J.  Baalaa 

Sacninaato  MSfb  Acbael,  Barranaxto.  OalU. 

Malar  t  7  Halx 

81.  IfaaUiu  Hteb  Beboo^  Su  mscuoa.  OaBl. 

Malar  11.  O.  Ai.liUailii 

Bax  Paaxelaeo  Mlfb  BdMalf,  Bax  rrandsco. 
OaJUamU 

I'aiA  O.  T.  Puiaum 

OxtaoraMr  Ot  OMUonla,  MartuWr.  Oaiu. 

U  Cal.  M.  J.  Il'Urin. 

Maiot  11'  C  llrall 
CaiX  J  P  CaraU) 


BxtTtnttr  at  OalUaxxta.  taa  Axoalaa  CalU. 
Mamr  l>  11  Xarrli 
l'a|4  K  I"  lA’allara 

tIlUxmttT  at  Sax  msetaeo.  Sxx  mnetacx. 

OaUlatal* 

I.I  Cal  Prank  Wrakr 
Major  U'  41.  Hrar 
Malor  W  V  Uairnii 

Boll*  msb  BebOoL  Belaa.  tdabo 
Caia  J  H  Pillar 

Bono  Btfb  fleheoL  Booo.  Varada 

■  a|0  J  If  Kmilk  , 

Lngaa  Soxlar  Bleb  School.  LoBaa.  Blab 
Major  E  li  Millaua 

Ula*  Stato  Aerlcnllxnl  OoBaf*.  Looaa,  Oltl 
LA.  cot  .1.  II.  Hraan 
i'a|M.  H  E  c.  Hmixac 
Coxa  (>  V  nniiiiaB 
Cap*  B  B.  llalar 

TTUvafSttr  at  Waabtbxlox.  Boaltla.  Waab 

r'afonrl  Edo  aril  Rimiart 
Caloorl  P  H  Ottnaaa 
Major  H  H  1*10140 
I'aio  J  P  MlloT 
Caia.  U.  W  Anuo 


♦  ♦  ♦ 


OEirCBAl.  BTAFP 
Col  A*rry  J  Cooiar  , 

(>>l  Oaarxa  W.  (TOTboa . . 

Ciri.  Ilnoard  K  Laiuttirx  ....... 

(Ml  niffard  doTM*  . 

(Ml  KaMarf ard  Jarman  ....  ... 

U  C*L  u*r*»r  C.  AHaa 

U.  Ool.  Kolwft  M.  i’arbiaa . . 

U.  Col.  Jaka  II.  I.iadt  ......... 

Id  Cal  K.  H.  Calladar 
Malar  WWIani  Oondauin  ..... 

Major  (Inorxn  W  Bkkor  ......... 

Major  Ifaaior  IMaa  ............. 

Major  P  J  Hrthmrj  .... 


O.  B.  WaakinxiuB.  ll  C. 


o.  a.  wiTn  «MOr« 

Cot  B.  II  tlnnavaa.  Ilq.  kih  (Torp*  .Irra.  AuftBxxi  IfnoiMiii.  'Braaa 

Cnl.  Olla  II  toHicimi.  Ifo  Panama  Canal  fWfd.  Qnarrr  tlalckia  C  B 

CnI  T  C  Cook,  bil  Curtm  .Iraa  loiirTniirt  lalOBd,  K  V 

la  Col  Krdian  C  liaraait  Pnrlrral  tilde  IMhxxil  Ilodaa  fka  .  Omaha.  Mob 

Id  lid  llnmor  M  (liJiXaM.  Prooi.lo.  ol  Saa  Prxxrtaaa,  (Jalll 

Id.  Cal.  Koaamb  T.  Hlmol.  IvbnXrM  Harmrba.  T-  H. 

1.1  Col  J.  M  Majmard.  Ili|  arh  I'orp.  Aroo,  Pari  Kam  llaoaian.  Taaaa. 
Malar  Halo  !•.  Illanian  ll*  alb  Carfm  Afro.  PMC  Saia  llvorrnx.  Traum 
itajor  C  V  f>  Oalniia.  Ho  Mb  Carta  Ana.  rrioMia  ul  IWa  Ptaaclaro. 

(Mill. 

Majnr  II  C.  Mabladl,  Ila  llaoaUaa  tlotil .  Pari  Bbahor.T.  It. 

Maxir  W  It  Ibniablmai,  tli|  Tih  I'nr**  Arvo.  Oaiaba.  Mrliraaka 
Malar  li  C.  Karura  tlx  PaBaim  Caiial  Oreo  .  (Jaairx  lloixhia  (’  K 

O.  B.  MnUTABT  ACADEMY 
Waat  Paixt  N.  Y. 

Ma)ar  A.  M  Camiiboll 
Malar  A.  U  llardra 
('aid  I  II.  KHrhii 
Caid.  A  r  HimldlM 
(Told  HaaoM  Kalman 
Caia  II  r  Taahor 
Cold  (Iranrin  BrhmMi 
Paid  P  A  MHtfwn 
rMpt  A  llolAlna 
Caid.  A.  T  Beaora 
raid  K  W  Horn 
Im  Id  1.  Mfl  (Injrrr 
IM  Id  Joai^  llarrMco 
M  p  I..  It  Braanlao 

la(  Ll  E.  n  (IHBU.  a/a  MU  AtlaahA.  Maxlon  CtlT 

la(  Id.  E.  R  IlnmlBila^ 

l«<  lA  M.  J  Wand 

Im  U  II  B  Baxd 

lid  U  M  B  Carter 

lal  Id  A  C  Gar 

lat  U  P.  BUIa 

IM  Id  II.  P.  Bhiada 

lu  Id  U  X  Craa 

lat  Id  C  R  BarrI 

lat  Id  C  B  Itatr 

lal  Id  R.  A  doanalor 

l«  Id  C  J  DiataM 

I H  Id  /  C.  Siaala 

|a|  Id  AraaM  Bwaiaar 

IM  Id  R  L.  Pali* 

IM  Id  I.  J  HlBlaa* 

IM  U  P  R  IHiaaaa 
IM  U  n  R  Wabbar 
IM  Id  E  B  Parmtarnrib.  Jr 


BSCBOITIXO  DUTY 

I'adatttl  E.  IJ'A.  Paarra. 

P.  8  Aral  Rrrnllind  (lllro.  Ban  Pnarlaia,  (Tallf. 
Calaarl  Laitia  nrrila 

I*.  It  Arrar  ItarraHlad  Ofbrrv  Brattla.  Waab. 


Id.  Cal.  K.  tl.  laimman 

I*.  8.  Araj  Kacrohme  ORn.  Oaaka.  Xrbraaba. 

Id.  Cal  Onavr  DoCtrra. 

r  A  drar  RarrnuKiB  OBoo.  Dra  Motnro  loax 
Id  CM.  P  KoxUo. 

C.  H.  Aral  BrrrxUint  OBr*.  MairMairc.  Pa. 

Mabir  J,  U  Mart  JO. 

..  U  Army  Haarollinx  OBra.  IWia.  IHrama 
Major  A.  W.  (Inwar. 

r  &  Anxir  llramiriat  IMIia.  Xra  Tnrb,  R  T 
Malar  E  1.,  Harr. 

Pnn  Kbmam.  X.  V 
Maine  A.  W  M’aMma, 

Pori  Mrwum.  N  V 
MalorH  II  (Uiror. 

INrri  Somm.  X.  T 

MIBOBLLAKBOUB  DBTAILA 
t.'olaorl  Anhnr  L.  PnOrr 

(*lt  Caanmnool  .((fair.  Port  llayaa  Coluakoa  Ohio 
Cninnoi  J  ft.  Pralt 

Or  Cooipoaonl  Alfalra.  Pott  Mbnttar,  llairaU 
Colahal  P  J.  Hahr. 

Han  Jaao.  I’aano  Rm 
Cat  R  li.  Natik. 

rrn  MUliory  Attarba.  RraiU 
Id  Cnl  J  T  U  U'Rmr. 

H  P  Part  of  UabnrbatiiMi.  Pan  UaMHi  (*nlif 
Id  Col  A.  I)  Hinnac. 

lal  Army  Hlalt.  Itaaroa,  Mam 
Mabir  W  n  linkanikal 

r/o  MOKary  .liiarkJ.  Rrarll 
Caidaln  J,  P.  firiiraaii, 

AMa.  kih  Conia  Aran.  Pan  Hajrm.  Ilhia 
lat  Id.  W.  M.  Bnttkar. 

(Com  Fatal  Prait.  «M> .  Part  MoPbrnoa.  Ua 
Major  lira  T.  Q  Aabbnrn. 

Oblrf.  I  A  C.W.W.  Bnrira.  WaablacImt.  D-  O 
r'aidal*  O.  D.  Haarnuo. 

Plaet^liaary  BsrrarAa  Oarrroara  talaad,  X  T 
IMxIaUi  H.  E  Pabora. 

MUIUry  Adrlaar.  PbU  Oan .  MaiUa.  P  t 
IM  Id.  W.  M  Trolat. 

Alda  ft  P  Port  of  Eaharkalloo.  Part  Maaaa.  nUU 

OmOB  OF  ABBIBTAXT  BCOBBTAXT  OP  WAS 
Wuhtxdtoa.  D.  C 

fMpl  Oaarxa  R.  Barevaa 

0.  A.  BBFBBSBBTATXVBS,  OBSBAVOB  AVD  BjrOtBBBB  BOABO* 

Id.  r'ot  J  II  Corkrao.  Oninanrr  Itnanl  Alirrdrrn  Prnnna  (IrroiHd.  Uf 
Major  WUliam  tWhrilU  Eneinm  Ilnorrl  Pnr!  Ilrftotr.  Va 

BTUDBBTA  PAPAJfBSB  IdUtOOAOR 

Caid.  R  E  Cotifii.  Jr.  r.o  (mrriraa  Kmltarar.  Tokyo.  Jaima 
lat  Id.  K.  E.  Rarmniaoti.  r  '•  .Ixiarlcan  Emhaaay.  Tobyn  Jaran. 

MIUTABT  ATTAOKXB 

Ll  Ctd  Eufona  Tilland.  Amarlraa  Emhaaay,  Halxradr  ToioMaala 
Major  1.  C  UHrbMt  Aomrtraa  Emhamr.  Rio  da  Jaoolro.  Rroatl 
Major  R  W  TloikarUha^  AoMrlroa  fmhaary,  lla'ana.  Csba. 

DETAILED  IK  OTHBB  BBAKOBBS 
OBTAILBD  I  O  D 

Cal.  M.  II  Hxloka.  Ilq.  9d  Cnrym  Amo.  (lotrrxim  lalanJ.  X.  T 
Cot  Praar  Iditorq,  Itq.  Sd  Cai^  Aram  BahiimMn.  Md 
^  C.  n  Pallrraa*.  4(b  CWrxa  Ana.  AUanlo.  Ox 
Id  Crd  J.  8.  flxiylln.  Pxxaiaa  Csaol  Dofortaam 
Id  Ci^  ProxhUa  ^beneb,  Waabloxiaa.  D.  C 


DKTAUXO  VIOIAl.  CORrs 

1  It 

OKTAiUEP  AIR  OOSn 
■i<  Ij  (t  4  lloMlIrr.  4r^  kikaA<4*ii  I'wU,  !>•>• 

LI  B.  IUji4nlt4i  lirrU.  Tru- 

S  14  J  R  krwM,  Jr^  ll4Mlal|ik  Ri^M.  Tr<«* 
w  u  r  W  liUlMlrk  R«n4«t|ill  fl»U.  Trua 
S  U  rT»<liwR  IwlL  iUoJarfiii.  VvM.  T«ua 

S  i>  A  P  ilnrlr,  iUiulaliili  rwM,  T>a*« 

S  li  W  C  tKlim.  RaitiMl*  rM4.  Tru4 
^  rj  U.  II  I1aakf*f4.  Raailnl^  VMA.  Tax** 

S  u.  it  H  ll•^ull.  iUi>4olii«  rtaM,  T*ia> 

M  U  C  M  W  MaMok*  rw4.  T*m*. 

S  U  r  K  Urm.  Raiulalrk  FMR  Tna« 

8*^  U  C  L  lUUhiii,  iUMUidiKMM.  Tm*. 

U.  K.  RmUhtIi^  Maa4«kA  FM*.  Tnaa 
M  M  k  Ta^kw.  ni.  Raa4al»ii  rM4,  Tnaa. 

S  U  R  R  AxhwrkM.  BamMlA  FM,  Taxaa 
^  LI,  W.  C  Cnfiaal.  RaaAMpIl  FlaM,  Tnua 

OBTAUdU  OROWABOa  BBPABTIIBBT 

alMi  0  Rt.  Trickrl,  I'aiianHy  al  tSiUfantla.  Ilarlu<ln,  rail! 
laiU  W.  ia  lltCaba.  Aki^an  Proilac  Oraami.  Md 
14  ti  UA  IVaaannIi.  WalacilM  AmnaL  S.  Y. 

14  O  II  datl  liiaaW.  AliarJaaa  FrortaR  IJmeiwI  Md 
14  I4  R.  F  llaiEXVftr.  Alariltau  l^if  Inf  nniaiifl.  U*l 
14  14  11  T-  Favatl.  Waimanrti  AnanaL  Haaa 
14  u.  F.  B  I'aaar.  Abawlaan  1‘rortnf  (•mud,  Md. 

■4  C  C.  Ik  Allra,  Walaataara  Anvai^  UaM 

•n  id  R  (t  MilrkrlL  Alaadivn  Fmonf  llrnund,  Md. 

14  td  n.  AY  llaaklMd.  Wairrioarn  Iram^.  MaM 
14  U  4-  F  Kikdrahanaar.  AhardMa  FnniMt  (amaMd  Md 
14  Id  W  A  Tall,  Abardaan  Fraiint  liTwanil.  Md 
14  Id  Rdarard  R^aaa.  Walavlann  Aramal.  Ma«a 
14  1.1  F  M  tl«a>|Ariak  Walannwa  Inaaal,  Haaa 
14  £1.  k.  M  KiMar.  riaailnnF  AnMial  n*kar,  X  4 


14  U.  F.  X.  UlUaa,  Walaflavn  Aimal.  Mm 
14  U  r.  H  MxMacraw.  Walanaaa  Ana«a>.  Maa« 

|4  Id  4  O  Itakrr.  Alwril«ian  l^tinc  (Iraand.  Md 

OBTAfLaO  mrAMOB  DEFARrMRirr 
Taid-  Fraak  Rtrkafdak  Fan  MrFkrawa.  f.a 
(‘a|d  D.  R  Latina**.  Hn  did  I'ltria  Araa.  (AiiaajFt.  TNtIkola 
14  Li  4.  Cl  Raiaaldk.  Fkaanra  •k**n«al.  (VaAhinftoa,  II.  (*. 

OETAIUU)  4.  A  O.  D. 

C'aid  4.  r.  dcF.  UiBaa. 

OaiiaHaiaai  al  4a4l<a,  Waiktuftna  p.  C 
I'aFl-  Oand  ItoCtaaiiatB, 

PamimNMIt  al  4«>4Hai.  WaakllWIaa,  O.  C*. 

Fa|d-  4.  W.  tlafaaaaa. 

MiWfataaa  Italiaaaltr  Lav  Rrhaal,  ITaklllaftan.  Ii  C 
IM  id  r  n  naaHi,  4r. 

liaarfwava  raiaarailF  Laar  Kaliaal,  Wakdtafia*.  I*.  C 
OBTAIUD  A.  O.  D. 

Maiar  K.  F.  CNaaa.  iia  td  Oaatv  Ama.  nairriwin  Iklaad.  N.  T. 

Maiar  F.  II  lUMtafi.  WaklUiiftna.  Ii  C 

('apt  Raimial  Htnoa,  4r  .  Fim  Catalri  Dtiukio.  fan  IHba  Traak 
Capl.  L.  jR  Slliilk.  Ilf.  ttlil  fSvpa  Ana.  Oklrafu  1H 

OBTAILBO  q  M  C. 

Malar  11  II  Btlia.  rarlial#  Barrarkr,  Fa 
Ma)ar  II.  ti  MarKltdi,  Fori  Kanahatnada,  T.  It 
T.  q,  C^Hlnrd.  4r..  Fart  Hwrldan.  lUiiHiia 
C'aFI.  Manta  Marad,  Jr,  Fart  JaJ*.  K  V 
C.'aH-  w.  R.  EIlU.  llaUMnI  q  H  Malar  Traarinrt  ilrlm)l. 

q  M  IVfu*.  tlaUliMira.  Md 
Oaid.  n.  R.  Mafddaaa,  Fort  tlaniaatin  Parriiaai.  lad 
14  Id  i\  O  CaDavmjr,  Fart  Tdmaaa,  II7 
lat  Id  A.  W.  Frdaiiiiaadar,  Fan  KaMakon.  Xahr. 

HUTOBIOAL  SBOnOB.  ARMT  WAB  COLSOE 
Cal  W.  W  llirkk,  Wakkiatlun.  II.  (' 


